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MEMOIRS OF THE HOLY LAND.* | 
BY JACOB ABBOTT. 


THE SEA “OF GALILEE. 

HE province of Galilee may be regarded, in 

some sense, as the Scotland of the ancient 
Hebrew kingdom. It lay on the north—form- 
ing a detached and separate territory ; and was 
a land of mountains and lakes, and of wild and 
romantic scenery. It was occupied, too, like 
other highlands, by an active and thrifty, though 
plain and unpretending population. In compar- 
ison with the more wealthy and populous regions 
of the south, it was a land of retirement and se- 
clusion—the retreat of the fugitive, the resting 
place of the weary, the refuge and sanctuary of 
the oppressed. Its separation from Judea was 
even greater in one respect than that of Scotland 
from her sister kingdom—the frontiers of the 
two Jewish territories being parted from each 
other by the province of Samaria, which lay be- 
tween. From the geographical relations which 
these two great divisions of the Hebrew terri- 
tory thus sustained to each other, there arose 
certain marked and striking distinctions between 
them, which it is necessary to keep constantly 
in mind, in reading the narrative of our Saviour’s 
life, in order to appreciate fully the point and per- 
tinency of the various incidents which occurred, 
as affected by the change of scene in passing from 
one of these sections to the other. 
central, populous, and powerful. Galilee was 
retired and comparatively solitary. Judea was 
the home of the wealthy, the aristocratic, and 
the proud ; Galilee that of the poor, the humble, 
and the lowly. Thus while the one was the 
scene of all the great and exciting events in the 
Saviour’s history—it was in the other that his 
most frequent and most successful ministrations 
were performed. Judea was the arena where 
he encountered opposition, conflict, and danger, 
while among the solitudes of Galilee he found 
retirement, peaceful communion with friends, 
and repose. In the former, he denounced hy- 
pocrisy and sin, contended with prejudice, with- 
stood persecution and calumny, and faced, some- 
times, throngs of infuriated enemies. © In the 
latter, he kindly and patiently instructed auditors 
who heard him gladly, or walked quietly in rural 
solitudes with chosen friends, or retired by him- 
self alone, into the deep recesses of the mount- 
ains, for rest, for meditation, and for prayer. Ina 


Judea was 


w! Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year | 
1853, by Harper and Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court of the Southern District of New York. 
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THE WESTERN SHORE. 


word, in going forth into the cities of Judea, Jesus 
went into scenes of exposure, conflict, trial, and 
suffering. He came back to Galilee again to 
seek for safety, for communion with friends, and 
for repose. Judea was the field of toil and dan- 
ger; Galilee was the quiet and secluded home 
The attachment which Jesus obviously felt for 
the Galilean ground, and the frequency with 
which he resorted to it during the whole course 
of his public career, were due, in a great meas- 
ure, to the character of the people that inhabited 
it—who were, like other mountaineers, plain and 
unpretending in their manners, gentle and kind- 
hearted in disposition, and ever ready to listen 
to, and to appreciate the simple but sublime mo- 
rality which the instructions of the great teacher 
conveyed. Their pursuits and modes of life were 
very simple and plain. They caught fish on the 
lakes, they reared flocks and herds on the mount- 


| ain sides, they cultivated corn and olives in the 


valleys and on the slopes of the hills. They 
were looked down upon by the wealthier and 
more cultivated population of the southern king- 
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dom with that peculiar species 
of disdain which man in sim- 
ilar cases always cherishes 
againsthisfellowman. Their 
pursuits, the simplicity of 
their modes of life, their rus- 
tic habits, and their provincial 
dialect, all combined to stamp 
them, in the opinion of the 
aristocratic inhabitants of the 
metropolis, with the mark of 
inferiority. Even their prin- 
cipal town, a picturesque and 
rural village among the hills, 
was derided at Jerusalem, by 
the common saying, that no- 
thing good could come from 
Nazareth. Thus there was a 
sort of opprobrium in the ap- 
pellations, Jesus of Nazareth 
and Jesus of Galilee, by which 
the Saviour was usually de- 
signated at Jerusalem when 
spoken of by his foes, and 
there was a peculiar expression of scorn in the 
manner in which Peter was accosted by the by- 
standers at the door of the high priest's palace, 
when they said, * Thou surely art one of them, for 
hy speech betrayeth thee.” 
THE PEOPLE OF GALILEE 
It was, perhaps, in no inconsiderable degree 


| fertile plain of Esdrelon. 


owing to the humble, and, in some respects, in- | 


ferior position which was occupied by the people 
of Galilee, that they were more ready to listen 
to and receive instruction than their southern 
countrymen. The proud and haughty inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem first despised and then hated 
the spiritual teachings that Jesus offered them, 
and he was often obliged to withdraw beyond 


the reach of their hostility to save his life. The | 


Galileans, on the other hand, felt gratified and 


honored by the coming of such a prophet among | 
They followed him from place to place, | 


them. 


| 
} 
| 


they assembled in crowds to hear his discourses, | 
ei ! 


they brought the sick, the lame, the maimed, and 
the blind to be healed by his power. 
during the time of our Saviour’s ministrations, 


In fact, | 


and for a considerable period after his death, so | 


large a portion of the adherents to his cause 
were inhabitants of this secluded province, that 
the Christians were known for many years by 
the name of Galileans, and were thus generally 
designated throughout the Roman world. 

The favor, however, with which Jesus was re- 
garded by the people of Galilee, was by no means 
uninterrupted or universal. He was very de- 
cidedly rejected by the people of Nazareth— 
which was virtually his native town. It is true 
that Jesus was actually born in Bethlehem, in 
fulfillment of an ancient prophecy, but his pa- 
rents lived in Nazareth before his birth, and they 
returned to it immediately afterward ; and here, 
with very little interruption, Jesus spent all the 
years of childhood, youth, and early manhood ; 
for he did not commence his public ministrations 
until he 18 nearly thirty years of age. 
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NAZARETH 


The situation of Nazareth is very picturesque 
and beautiful. It stands upon the declivity of a 
hill on the western side of a secluded valley, 
which loses itself among mountains on the north, 
and to the south opens out toward the broad and 
Jt has been visited 
by a constant succession of pious pilgrims now 
for nearly two thousand years, who go to it, at- 
tracted by the sacredness of the ground where 
Jesus spent so large a portion of his earthly life 
All the holy localities are now inclosed within 
the walls of convents and churches, and are ex- 
hibited to the pilgrims who come to view them, 
with many ceremonial indications of veneration 
and awe. There is the house where Mary lived 
—a fountain where, during her maiden life, she 
was accustomed to go for water—the house in 
which Joseph and Mary dwelt after their mar- 
riage, and where Jesus spent his early years— 
and, finally, the shop where Joseph wrought as 
a carpenter during the childhood and youth of 
his son. Whether the identification of those 
places be imaginary or real, the ground has been 
visited by fifty generations of pilgrims and trav- 
elers, who have toiled through every possible 
difficulty and danger to reach the spot, and have 
gazed upon the sacred localities at last with feel- 
ings of the profoundest veneration and awe 

The early portions of our Saviour'’s life are 
passed over so cursorily by the sacred writers, 
that the reader sometimes does not realize how 
long the period was during which he remained 
at home, under the paternal roof, in a strictly 
private station, and employed like other young 
men of his native village, in the plain and un- 
pretending duties of private life. Jesus not only 
spent the period of childhood among the simple 
villagers of Nazareth, but he was fen years with 
them as a man. He did not leave his early home 
to enter upon the duties of his public ministry 
until he was thirty years of age. Of course the 
people of Nazareth knew him very intimately in 








THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


all the relations of common and social life, and | town is built; and we may imagine a thousand 


when subsequently, after entering upon his pub- 


lic ministrations, he returned to his native town, | 


and presented himself before his former neigh- 
bors and friends in the capacity of a prophet and 


religious reformer, they rejected and derided his | 


authority ; and on one occasion they were aroused 
to such a degree of animosity against him, on 
account of certain sentiments which he expressed, 
obnoxious to their Jewish prejudices, that they 
seized him in the streets, and taking him with- 


= a. 
THE TUMULT AT NAZARETH. 


vut the city, were going to throw him down from | 


a precipice. But he, as the sacred narrative ex- 
presses it, “‘ passing through the midst of them, 
went his way.” * 

Travelers who visit Nazareth at the present 
ume, find several precipices near the city, well 
suited, apparently, to the dreadful purpose which 
the enemies of the Saviour had at this time in 
view. The one, however, which is shown as the 
true locality, is situated at a distance of two miles 
from the present town, and is on the brow of the 
hill which overlooks the great plain to the south 
of Nazareth. This distance, however, would 
seem to be too great to answer the conditions of 
the narrative. The sacred writer says that they 
led their victim to the brow of “ the hill on which 
their city was built.” Besides, it has been thought 
not probable that a mob, under such circum- 
stances of sudden excitement, would go so far to 
accomplish a purpose which might so easily have 
been accomplished nearer. Some modern schol- 
ars have inferred, therefore, either that the an- 
cient city of Nazareth was on a different spot 
from that occupied by the modern town, or 
else that tradition errs in the identification of 
the cliff or precipice to which the narrative refers, 
Such inferences as these are, however, obviously 
very little to be relied upon. For the precipice 
in question, though distant from the city, forms 
still the brow of a part of the hill on which the 

Luke iv. 29, 30. MENGE > nohanth: 


circumstances occurring in the course and pro- 
gress of such riot as this, which should protract 
it in duration, and postpone the consummation of 
it, and carry the parties concerned in it far away 
from the spot where the violence first began. 
Besides, tradition—though a very unsafe guide 
in respect to truth—is found very seldom to err 
in respect to locaiities. The facts related in 
an ancient legend may very likely never have 
occurred, but in those cases where they have 
occurred, it is very seldom 
that the scene of the transac- 
tion is to be looked for in any 
other place than that te which 
the legend assigns it 
With the exception of the 
hostility which the ministra- 
tions of awakened 
among his fellow-townsmen 
in Nazareth, he was gener- 
ally very favorably received 
by the plain and unpretending 
inhabitants of the Galilean 
hills. It was in these silent 
and secluded regions that the 
greatest crowds assembled to 
follow his footsteps, to wit- 
ness his miracles, and to lis- 
ten to his words. Here he 
found his warmest and most 
devoted friends. It was here 
too that he was accustomed 
to seek retirement and seclu- 
sion, in quiet rambles on 
mountain sides or along the sea shore, sometimes 
in company with a few chosen followers, and 
sometimes entirely alone. » In a word, with the 
exception of a few great public transactions con- 
nected with the opening and closing events of 
the Saviour’s life, the whole period of his earthly 
existence was spent among the secluded and ro- 
mantic scenery of Galilee, and a very large pro- 
portion of the most important of the events of 
his history took place on the shores and in the 
immediate environs of the romantic lake which 
| is the subject of the present memoir. 
THE SEA. 

The lake is known, among its other appella- 
tions, by the name of the Sea of Galilee, though 
it must be considered as deriving its claim to so 

| imposing a designation from its historical im- 
portance, and not from its magnitude. It is 
simply a fresh-water lake, extending about 
eighteen miles from north to south, and perhaps 
six or eight in the other direction. It is sur- 
rounded by mountains, which on the eastern side 
rise in most places precipitously and sublimely 
from the very margin of the water. On the 
| western shore the ascent is more gradual, and 
in some places, especially toward the north, there 
| lie between the upland and the water, broad 
tracts of level or undulating land, which are very 
| fertile and easily tilled. These portions of the 
, borders of the lake were occupied, in ancient 
| times, by a very considerable rural population 
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The people cultivated the fertile land for corn, 
wine, and oil, and they built towns, for the uses 


of commerce or for the purpose of protection, at | 
such points as were most convenient for the spe- | 


cial ends in view—sometimes in the openings of 


the valleys which communicated with the inte- | 


rior of the country, and sometimes on the shores 
of the sea. Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum, 
and Tiberias, seem to have been the principal of 
these towns, so far as we can judge from the 


allusions to them contained in the sacred narra- | 


tive, and they must all have been situated on the 
western and northwestern shores of the sea, 
though, of them all, Tiberias is now the only one 
whose site can be positively and precisely iden- 


tified. The localities of the rest are variously | 
assigned to the different groups of ruins which | 
abound throughout the region, according to the | 
varying conclusions to which geographers and | 


scholars are respectively led, in exploring the 
grounds, and in applying to them the descrip- 
tions and allusions of ancient history. 

SCENERY OF THE VALLEY. 


It will readily appear, from what has been | 


said, that the Sea of Galilee, with the fertile 
plains and valleys that surround it, formed a vast 
basin; and so regular and symmetrical was its 
general form, that almost the whole extent of it 
could be surveyed from any of the loftier eleva- 
tions within which it was inclosed. The view 
of the valley as thus seen, formed a spectacle 
which varied greatly in its character, from time 
to time, according to the condition of the atmo- 
sphere and the state of the sky. It was some- 
times inexpressibly beautiful, and sometimes it 
was sombre and sublime. 


| the wind and by the reflection of the angry sky, 


tossed itself into billows which chased each other 
angrily to the shore. Between these two ex- 
tremes, the great valley of Galilee assumed at 
| various times every possible phase that the 
changes and combinations of grandeur and beav- 
ty in mountain scenery can display. 

NATURAL CURIOSITIES. 

Two geological phenomena of a somewhat ex- 
traordinary character, which mark the region that 
we have been describing, were observed in very 
ancient times by the inhabitants, and have borne 
at various periods, subsequent to that time, im- 
portant relations to the events that have occurred 
in the history of the valley. ‘The first of these 
natural curiosities are the dens and caves of 
Magdala. The rocks of which the strata are 
composed in the vicinity of the sea of Galilee—as 
is in fact often the case in that quarter of the 
world—consist to a great extent of a sort of 
| cavernous limestone, which through the presence 
| perhaps of elastic gases pent up within the sub- 
stance of the rock at the time of its formation, 
| or through the action of water flowing for ages 
through the secret fissures of the strata after the 
mass was formed, is perforated in many parts 
with openings and chambers, which, when the en- 
| trances to them communicate with the open air, 
form dens and caves, that become the haunts of 
wild beasts, and, in some states of society, the 


} 


| 
| 


| 





When the sun was | 


bright and the sky was clear, and when, espe- | 
cially toward evening, the oblique and declining | 
rays of the great luminary brought out the con- | 
trasts of light and shade, and exhibited in bold | 
relief the undulations of distant hills, the whole | 
scene presented the aspect of a paradise. The | 


clear blue waters of the lake—the distant and 


softened azure of the mountains—the variegated | 


hues of green and brown exhibited in the fertile 


and cultivated plains—the groves, the orchards, | 


the white-walled towns crowning distant emi- 


nences or adorning capes and promontories along | 


the shore—the green valleys, the smooth and 


rounded hills—all combined to form a picture of | 


extreme and indescribable beauty. 
times, and under a different aspect of the heav- 
ens, the whole character and expression of the 
scene would be entirely changed. Dark clouds 
would canopy the sky, and, by shutting out the 
beams of the sun, extinguish at once all the 
brightness and beauty of the scene. The green 
and golden colors of the cultivated fields would 
disappear, and in place of their rich and brilliant 
beauty would be displayed one broad and mo- 
notonous expanse—dim, dark, and shadowy in 
outline, and enveloped in mists and gloom. The 
mountain summits at such times were shut out 
from view, and even their lower declivities halfcon- 
cealed, by driving showers of sleet and rain, while 
the surface of the lake ruffled and blackened by 


At other 


j THE DENS. 


dwellings or the fortresses of men. These dens 
| and caves are found, at the present day, at various 
| places along the borders of the lake, in the rocks 
| that face the water, and more especially in the sides 
| of a valley which opens out on the western side a 
| short distance to the northward of Tiberias, at the 
place where, as is supposed, was situated the an- 
cient Magdala. We shall have occasion to allude 
to the caves of Magdala more fully in the sequel 
The other of the two great natural curiosities 
for which the shores of the Sea of Galilee are 
remarkable, is a group of springs, from which 
very copious supplies of hot and steaming water 
have been constantly issuing without cessation 
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or apparent change for every day and hour of 
the long period of twenty centuries, during 
which the locality has been under the observa- 
tion of man. These springs are situated at a 
spot a little south of the city of Tiberias. They 
are very near the shore. The water comes out 
from them in great abundance, and when left to 
itself, flows in smoking streamlets across the 
beach to the sea. The place was called in an- 
cient times by the name of Emmaus—or rather 
by the Hebrew original from which that word is 
derived—signifying warm baths. There is an- 


other Emmaus, or group of hot springs, seven | 


or eight miles northward from Jerusalem, where 
a considerable village existed in the time of our 
Saviour. It is to this last that allusion is made 
in the account of the conversation of Jesus with 
his disciples, after his resurrection, given in 
Luke xxiv. 13. 

What can be the nature of the subterranean 
mechanism which can thus send up a healing 
fountain of waters, with so exhaustless a force 
that after two thousand years of copious and 
ceaseless flow there is found to be no diminution 
in the supply, the most searching scrutiny of 
geological science has not been able to discover. 
The water comes to the surface, not pure, but 
impregnated with saline and sulphureous ingre- 
dients, imparting to it certain medicinal powers, 
which gave the springs, from the very earliest 


says, in honor of Tiberius, the Roman emperor. 
The town is mentioned, however, in the New 
Testament, and there is little doubt, that though 
Herod may have greatly enlarged, and perhaps 
wholly rebuilt the town, yet that some sort of 
town or village had stood upon the spot from 
a period far antecedent to his day. 
JESUS AT THE TOWN OF NAZARETH. 

Our Saviour commenced his ministrations in 
Judea. The first instance of his withdrawing 
thence into the retirement and seclusion of Gali- 
lee, was on the occasion of the persecution of 
John the Baptist, by Herod. When he heard 
that John was cast into prison, he departed from 
Judea into Galilee.* Here he immediately be- 
gan to preach the Gospel, traveling, as he did 
so, from place to place, and visiting the various 
towns and villages, for the purpose of address- 
ing the people in the synagogues and other 
public places. His preaching attracted great 
attention. Wherever he went he was favorably 
received. The people who saw and heard him, 
listened eagerly to his simple, but subiime and 
impressive eloquence, and honored him as a 
prophet ; and beyond the circle which he per- 
sonally reached in his journeyings, “ there went 
out a fame of him through all the region round 
about.” t ; 

At length he came to Nazareth, and addressed 





his fellow townsmen in the synagogue there, in 


periods, a great repute for their healing virtues. | a manner which led to the difficulty that has 
The sick repaired to them to drink and to bathe in | already been described, and which resulted in 


THE FOUNTAIN AT EMMAUS IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


the water, and the town of Tiberias itself is sup- 
posed to have had its origin, like the watering- 
places of modern days, in the desire of these 
visitors and their friends to reside in the vicinity 


of the fountains. The first full and formal ac- 
count we have of the building of the Tiberias 
of history, is given by Josephus, who wrote 
nearly a century after the Christian era. He 


ascribes the foundation of the city to Herod | 


Antipas, who named it Tiberias, as Josephus 





an attempt, on the part of the 
people, to throw him down 
from a precipice in the neigh- 
borhood of the city. The 
manner in which this difficulty 
grew out of the address which 
Jesus made to the people ot 
Nazareth, was striking and 
peculiar, and yet, at the same 
time, exceedingly character- 
istic of the ideas and senti- 
ments of the times. In the 
course of the address which 
Jesus made, he read a portion 
of the Old Testament scrip- 
tures, containing a prophecy 
of the coming Messiah, and 
then in a very gentle but dis- 
tinct and unequivocal man- 
ner, proceeded to claim that 
the prophecy which he had 
read was fulfilled in him. The 
people received this announce- 
ment with great surprise. ‘Is 
not this Joseph our carpenter's son ?”’ said they, 
one to another. They were pleased, the sacred 
writer informs us, with the mild and gentle but 
impressive eloquence of the speaker, and ap- 
proved the moral sentiments which he uttered ; 
but they could not believe that their plain and 
unpretending townsman could really be the great 
Redeemer and Deliverer of Israel, whose coming 
and kingdom had been so imposingly and sub- 
~* Mathew iv. 12. t Luke iv. 14, 15. — 
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limely prefigured in the predictions of David 
and Isaiah. 

In reply to their expressions of unbelief, Jesus 
said to them, calmly, that it was nothing uncom- 
mon or strange for a Jewish pzophet to be re- 
jected by his own countrymen, and that in such 
cases the boon which the chosen people of God 
evinced a disposition to reject, had been in the 
former history of the nation, bestowed upon for- 
eigners and strangers. ‘There were many desti- 
tute widows, he said, in the time of the great 
famine which raged in the days of Elijah the 
prophet, among the people of Israel, but on ac- 
count of their disbelief, the prophet was sent to 
a widow of Sarepta, a Gentile city. And, sub- 
sequently, in the days of Elisha, there were 
many lepers in Israel, but they were all passed 
by, and the healing power of the prophet was 
only exerted in behalf of Naaman, a Syrian. 
This suggestion of the possibility that Gentiles 
could, under any circumstances, receive prece- 
dence and preference over Jews, as objects of 
the divine favor and regard, awakened the ani- 
mosity and hatred of the Nazarenes against Jesus 
so strongly, that a violent tumult ensued, and it 
was in the course of this tumult that Jesus was 
hurried away to the brow of the precipice, with 
the intention on the part of his enemies to throw 
him down and dash him to pieces. But in some 
way or other—not very fully explained in the 
sacred narrative—he made his escape from them 
and went his way. 

JESUS AT THE SEA OF GALILEE. 

Tn consequence of these occurrences Jesus left 
Nazareth, and afterward seldom returned to it 
again. During the remaining portion of his 
life, the shores of the Sea of Galilee, and the 
mountains and valleys in the immediate vicinity 
of it, formed his principal abode; and many of 
the most striking and interesting portions of the 
New Testament narrative, consist of accounts 
of the various excursions and adventures of 
Jesus and his disciples, of which the shores and 
environs of this secluded lake were the scene. 
The earliest and most prominent of the twelve 
apostles, his most intimate and chosen friends, 
were fishermen, whom, in his walks along the 
shore, he found engaged with their boats and 
fishing tackle on the margin of the water. 
Sometimes he entered the towns of Capernaum, 
Chorazin, and Bethsaida, which seem to have 
been situated on the northwestern shores of the 
sea, and preached to the people in the syna- 
gogues, or conversed with them in their houses. 
The excitement which his preaching and the 
miracles which he performed produced, became 
sometimes very great, and vast crowds would 
on such occasions assemble around him, gath- 
ered from all the villages of the surrounding 
country. Sometimes he would retire with these 
assemblies to some secluded ground where he 
could address them at length and without inter- 
ruption, on the great truths and principles of 
religion, and sometimes he would withdraw him- 
self from them—when their numbers and the 
excitement which attended their assembling be- 


came too great—and thus leave them to dis- 
perse quietly to their homes. In these move- 
ments, he often crossed and recrossed the sea 
by means of the small vessels, of which there 
were, it seems, in those days, great numbers in 
all the villages along the shore. The eastern 
side of the sea being mountainous and wild, was 
comparatively uninhabited and solitary. The 
western contained many villages and a broad 
extent of fertile and cultivated land. He was 
accordingly accustomed to seek the latter for 
the purposes of active and public service ; and 
the former, for retirement and repose. 
STORMS ON THE LAKE. 

The lake, like other sheets of water similarly 
situated, though its surface was usually calm, 
being protected from the influence of ordinary 
breezes by the mountains around it, was very 
subject to sudden tempests and storms, and the 
disciples of Jesus were several times exposed to 
great danger from this source while out upon 
the water. A minute and very graphic account 
of one of these scenes is given in the sixth chap- 
ter of Luke. Jesus had crossed the sea, proba- 
bly at the northern part of it, and had addressed 
a large assembly that gathered there to see and 
hear him—some of them being perhaps resi- 
dents in that region, and others having come 
across the lake in boats or passed around on 
foot along the shore, in order to attend him 
Through the eagerness of their interest to fol- 
low Jesus and listen to his instructions, they 
had come without any sufficient supply of food , 
and Jesus finding them at length hungry and 
weary and far from home, performed the cele- 
brated miracle for their relief, of giving them 
an abundant supply of food, from five loaves of 
bread and two small fishes, which a certain lad 
had brought for the supply of one small party of 
the company. The effect of this miracle, added 
to the excitement which had prevailed before, 
was such that at the close of the feast the vast 
assembly began to plan an insurrection against 
the Roman government with a view of proclaim- 
ing Jesus, king of the Jews. To defeat this 
plan, Jesus directed his disciples to go back 
across the lake in their boat, that evening, while 
he himself withdrew from them and concealed 
himself in the mountains. The assembly sup- 
posing, very naturally, that Jesus would return 
in the boat with his disciples, when they found 
that he had disappeared from among them, re- 
paired to the shore and remained by the boat 
until the disciples were ready to embark. When 
at length the time of embarkation came, and they 
saw the disciples push off from the land without 
their master, they could not divine where he had 
gone, or what had become of him. They waited 
on the spot for some time, inquiring for him in 
every part, and watching all the other boats that 
departed from that side, but all in vain. At 
length, on the following day, they gave up the 
search and left the ground, some recrossing the 
lake by such other boats as were there, and 
others probably going around by land. Those 





who went to Capernaum on reaching the other 
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side, found that Jesus had arrived there before 
them, and they wondered greatly how he could 
have crossed the sea. They asked him how and 
when he had come to Capernaum. Jesus did 
not give them a direct reply; but the sacred 
writer in narrating the story informs us, that he 
came down from his place of concealment among 
the mountains, in the night, and joined his dis- 
ciples in their boat upon the sea, by miraculously 
walking out to them upon the water. 
THE TOMBS. 
Among the various classes of sufferers who 


came from time to time to Jesus for relief from | 


mental or physical disorder and pain, in the 
vicinity of the Sea of Galilee, were certain fren- 
zied men, described as possessed with devils, 
and as having their dwelling among the tombs.* 
These tombs, as they are called, were doubtless 
the natural dens and caves, which have already 
been mentioned as existing numerously in the 
rocks and mountains surrounding the sea. Some 
of these caves, especially those in the Valley of 
Magdala, are quite extensive, and they have been 


| situated, as has already been said, in the re- 
| cesses of the mountains, and the entrances to 
them were high up among broken and over- 
| hanging rocks, the access being doubly impeded 
| by the steep and broken character of the ap- 
| proaches, and by the entangled and almost im- 
| penetrable thickets which concealed the way 
| To increase their security, the robbers had built 
| walls in front of the entrances to their dens, and 
| behind them had piled up rocks and other mis- 
siles, which they stood ready to hurl down upon 
| all who should attempt to come near them. So 
complete and effectual were these means of de- 
| fense, that Herod found it impracticable to reach 
the caverns by the ordinary approaches, and was 
compelled to devise some different way. 

The expedient which he at length resorted te, 
| was to let his men down to the mouths of the 
| caverns, in chests or boxes, from the brow of the 
precipice above. These chests were suspended 
by iron chains, since ropes or cordage of any 
| kind would have been liable to be cut off, or 

burned off, by the robbers. The men in the 


| 


at different periods scenes of events and opera- | 
tions, so important, that they have acquired a | 


considerable degree of historical celebrity. 
the time of our Saviour they seem to have been 


In | 


the haunts of such wretched outcasts as those | 


referred to in the passages cited above. Subse- 
quently, in more unsettled and unquiet times, 


they were inhabited by organized bands of rob- | 


bers, who used them as places of resort and ren- 


dezvous for maturing their plans of theft and | 
rapine, and of retreat and concealment for | 


themselves and their booty. These caverns 
were sometimes found in gloomy and frightful 
ravines, the entrances to them being situated 


far up among rocks and precipices, where they | 
could be reached only by narrow, steep, and 


almost impracticable paths. The robbers found 
their position in these caverns so secure, that 


they brought their families there, and organized | 


themselves into a regular and complete commu- 
nity ; and, finally, at one time became so power- 
ful, as to bid absolute defiance to all the attempts 
of the civil authorities of the government to dis- 
lodge them. It is true that the success of the 
robbers in sustaining themselves against these 
attempts, were aided, for a long time, by the 
distracted state of the country at that period, 
arising from the wars and commotions that then 
generally prevailed. At length, however, Herod 
came into power as the chief ruler of Galilee 
under the Roman government, and he, after 
having reduced the province at large in some 
degree to subjugation and order, by his head- 
strong and terrible decision, resolved to finish 
the work by the extermination of these robbers. 
He accordingly organized quite an army, and 
marched against these lawless desperadoes with 
as much preparation and formality, as if he had 
been going to attack the garrison of a walled 
and fortified city. 
COMBAT WITH THE ROBBERS. 
The caves which the robbers occupied were 
* Matt. viii. 28; Mark v. 2; Luke viii. 26 





THE ASSAULT ON THE ROBBERS. 


boxes were armed with darts, spears, and arrows, 
as usual ; and in addition to these missiles, they 
were provided with long poles tipped with hooks 
of iron, to aid them in pulling the robbers out 
from the caves when they should reach the en- 
trance of them. The letting of the men down 
| the face of the precipices in these boxes, proved 
to be a very difficult and dangerous operation, on 
account of the height of the cliffs, the weight 
and unmanageableness of the boxes, heavily 
loaded as they were with men and arms, and 
the difficulty of controlling them in their grad- 
ual but perilous descent. At length, however, the 
work was accomplished. The groups of urm- 
ed men let down by this frightful machinery, at 
length found themselves opposite to the entrances 
to the caves. The robbers retreated into the in- 
terior of them. The soldiers clambered out of 
their boxes by means of the chains by which 
| they were suspended, and attacked the robbers 
| with the blind and reckless fury necessarily in- 
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spired by the desperate situation in which they | herald to offer them pardon for all their past 
found themselves placed—where either to kill | crimes if they would now surrender. Many of 
and destroy their enemies, or to be hurled down | the robbers accepted these terms, and gave them 
the precipices themselves, could obviously be | selves up as prisoners. But the greater portion, 
the only alternative. | either because they distrusted the sincerity of 

They attacked the robbers first by darts and | the offer, or because they had become so im- 
arrows, which they threw at random into the | placably enraged against their enemies by the 
dark recesses of the caverns, and then, venturing | combat of the preceding day, refused to yield, 
a little way in, they seized with their pole-hooks | and consequently when the morning returned, 
the foremost and most daring of the robbers, | the soldiers were ordered to renew the attack, 
and all that were within their reach—and, draw- | and now to show no mercy. A most furious 
ing them forward, impelled them over the brink | and desperate, though protracted combat, ensued 
of the precipice at the mouth of the caverns, | The soldiers brought fagots and torches, and 
down upon the rocks below. It was but a small built fires in the mouths of the caves, and then 
portion, however, of the banditti that could be | pushed the burning materials in with their poles, 
thus seized. The remainder drew back into the | in order to drive out or suffocate the robbers by 
inmost recesses of their gloomy dwellings, where the smoke of the fire. The caves communicated 
they fought like beasts of prey in their dens. | with each other, it seems, in their interior cham- 
This strange combat continued till nightfall. | bers, and there were also openings from them 
The soldiers then withdrew from the contest— | above communicating with the air. They were 
some to the mouths of the caves, some to the | filled, too, in many parts with stores of fuel, 
boxes, and some to the cliffs above—and all | food, and clothing, which formed masses more 
waited for the morning. or less combustible. The fire took in these 

In the mean time Herod, tired of a conflict so | heaps from the burning fagots, and spread rap- 
cruel, and for which there seemed, mereover, | idly among them, so that the whole extent of 
no prospect of any speedy termination, resolved | the caverns was soon filled with smoke and 
to make overtures to the robbers with a view | flame, or with hot and suffocating vapors. The 
to ending the struggle He accordingly sent a| robbers fought desperately all the t’e to drive 


THE BATTLE. 


back their enemies, and to throw out the burn- | their mother, were eagerly desirous of surren 
ig fagots and repress the fire; while the crack- | dering to save their lives. This their father would 
ling of the flames, the shouts and outcries of the | not allow them to do. And when they insisted 
combatants, and the shrieks and screams of the | upon doing it, he stationed himself at the mouth 
women and children, flying hither and thither | of the cave, and hurled them all one after another 
within the caves in terror and despair, added | down the precipice as they came out; and final- 
horror to the scene. In fact, some of the more | ly, after throwing their shrieking and frantic 
savage and desperate of the leaders of the band | mother, who came out to save them, over, too. 
became absolutely frenzied by the passions which | he leaped down himself, and was dashed to 
the combat excited in them. Josephus, the his- | pieces with them on the rocks below. 

torian by whom the narrative of these facts was PRESENT CONDITION OF THE CAVES. 
recorded, relates that there was one man among How far it is safe to rely on the exact truth 
the robbers that had seven sons, who all, with | of such narratives as the foregoing, found in the 
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writings of the ancient historians, it is perhaps 
somewhat difficult to decide. The story, how- 
ever, of the combat in the caves between the 
soldiers of Herod and the robbers is confirmed 
by whatever of corroboration there may be in 
the actual existence of caves answering exactly 
to the conditions of the narrative, as seen and 
described by travelers who visit the locality at 
the present day. One of the groups of these 
caverns presents the appearance of having form- 
ed once an extensive and well-defended fortress. 
The entrances are high up among the cliffs of 
the rocks, and are defended by walls built up in 
front of them, in such a way as to prevent all 
admission, except through a narrow portal. The 
path leading up to this portal is so narrow and 
steep, and so difficult of access, as to be easily 
defended by a very small force from above, 
against any number of assailants attempting to 
ascend from below. The caverns themselves, 
when explored and examined within, are found 
to have been artificially enlarged, and are united 
with each other by passages cut from one to 
the other in the rock. There are several deep 
cisterns, too, within the caverns, with conduits 
for filling them, by means of the water percolat- 
ing through the fissures of the rock, or flowing 
in streamlets down the mountains after showers 
ofrain. In a word, these subterranean chambers, 
though silent and deserted now, have evidently, 
in former times, answered the purpose of shel- 
tering and protecting numerous and well-organ- 
ized bands of wild and desperate men. The 
traveler who penetrates to the spot, climbs the 
steep and sharp turning-path that leads up to the 
entrance, and explores with hesitation and dread 
the winding passages which lead him in. There, 
as he wakes with his voice the echoes that slum- 
ber among the vaulted roofs above him, and looks 
down into the dark and damp cisterns that open 
below, his mind is oppressed with mingled feel- 
ings of wonder and awe. And when at length 
he comes out again to the light of day, he stands 
upon the rude parapet built to defend the portal, 
and, looking down upon the fertile valley below 
him—with its fields, its orchards, its gardens, 
its hamlets, and its smiling rivulet meandering 
peacefully toward the sea—pictures to his im- 
agination the desperate affrays, and the terrible 
storms of carnage and destruction of which the 
now quiet and peaceful valley has often been the 
scene. He re-peoples the caverns with the sav- 
age desperadoes that once inhabited them, and 
reconstructs the encampments which were mar- 
shaled against them in the green and fertile 
valley below. 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

The most full and formal of the various dis- 
courses which our Saviour delivered to his disci- 
ples, was the Sermon on the Mcunt—a discourse 
which, as it was delivered almost at the very 
commencement of his public ministrations, and 
as it contained a very complete and systematic 
summary of the views of mora] duty which he 
came to inculcate upon men, may be considered 
as the great original and fundamental exposition 





of the principles of Christianity. This discourse 
has been read more, and has exerted a greater 
influence upon mankind, in an infinite degree, 
than any other address that was ever delivered 
to a human congregation. The doctrines which 
were advanced in it were almost wholly new, and 
the promulgation of them to man marked an era, 
as it were, in the moral history of the race. The 
highest moral excellence had been previously 
supposed to consist in a certain exaltation and 
loftiness of spirit, in stoical indifference to grief 
and pain, and in the courage and resolution dis- 
played in resenting injuries and retaliating 
wrongs. Jesus, in his Sermon on the Mount, 
announced, with a point, and a terseness, and a 
beauty and brilliancy of illustration that has never 
been surpassed, a very different system. He por- 
trayed the moral beauty of a quiet, gentle, un- 
pretending, self-distrusting spirit—a spirit of 
patience under suffering, of forgiveness under a 
sense of injury and wrong, of forbearance and 
charity in view of the faults and failings of other 
men, and of humble faith and trust in God for all 
earthly and heavenly happiness. We have been 
accustomed so long to the inculcation of these 
sentiments, that at the present day we do not 
easily conceive of the interest and the surprise 
which the novelty of them must have awakened 
in the minds of those to whom Jesus Christ an- 
nounced them, for the first time, in the great 
convocation on the mountain. The very first 
sentences of the discourse, which presented in 
the most striking manner, and without any pre- 
face or introduction whatever, the new spirit 
which was to pervade and characterize his in- 
structions, must have arrested universal atten. 
tion, and produced universal surprise : 


“ Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. 

“ Blessed are they that mourn ; for they shall 
be comforted. 

“ Blessed are the meek ; for they shall inherit 
the earth. 

‘“‘ Blessed are they that do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness ; for they shall be filled.” 


The place which tradition points out, at the 
present day, as the spot where the Sermon on 
the Mount was delivered, is two or three miles 
distant from the shores of the lake, and west of 


Tiberias. It is a mountain, or rather hill, near 
a village called Hattin. The elevation is a sort 
of ridge, extending in an eastern and western 
direction, and terminating in two rounded sum- 
mits, one at each end. These two summits, 
which are generally seen together from the vari- 
ous points of view along the roads in the vicinity, 
are called the Horns of Hattin* by the Arabs who 
inhabit the country. The Christians call the 
whole elevation the Mount of Beatitudes—the 
term referring to the blessings pronounced by 
Jesus on the graces and virtues of the Christian 
spirit, in the commencement of his discourse. 
The form of the mountain is remarkable for the 


* See map at the commencement of this article. 
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circumstance that it is only thirty or forty feet 
high on the northern side, while it is about four 
hundred feet high ou the southern side. The 
reason of this is, that it stands on the margin of 
an elevated plain, which extends to a consider- 
able distance from it to the northward, so that in 
approaching it on that side the summit is attain- 
ed by ascending a very gentle elevation. On 
reaching the summit, however, the observer looks 
down upon a widely-extended and magnificent 
view of plains and valleys to the southward, far 
below him. 

There is a level area upon the top of the mount- 
ain, between the two horns, very suitable in 
form and position for the accommodation of the 
vast concourse which assembled to hear the dis- 
course of the Saviour. The distance too of the 
locality from the lake, and the convenience of ac- 
cess to it from the shore, make it not improbable 
that this was really the ground to which Jesus 
withdrew with the multitudes, for the purpose of 
addressing them. There is, however, after all, 
no positive evidence of the fact, except in an 
ancient tradition which testifies to it; and this 
tradition can be traced back only about eight 
hundred years. There is nothing of the nature 
of a monument on the spot, to confirm the tra- 
dition, except one small ruin on the eastern horn, 
which some persons have supposed is the re- 
mains of an ancient chapel. Perhaps. however, 
after all, the strongest evidence that the ancient 
tradition in respect to this mountain is true, is 
found in the fact that there is no other spot 
around the shores of the Sea of Galilee which 
claims to have been the ground where the great 
discourse was spoken 

CAPERNAUM. 

Travelers who go in modern times to explore 
the sacred localities in the environs of the Sea 
of Galilee, take great interest in the attempt to 
identify the site of the ancient city of Capernaum, 
which was the scene of so many of our Saviour’s 
most important public ministrations. The local- 
ity of Tiberias speaks for itself—the ancient 
town having continued to occupy substantially 
the same spot, under substantially the same 
name, to the present day. In respect to Caper- 
naum, however, the case is widely different. The 
name has ceased to exist, and not even a tradi- 
tion of its sound can be traced on any spot in all 
the region. It is left, therefore, to the ingenuity 
of tourists and geographers to determine, by the 
result of research and learned speculations, which 
of the various groups of ruins which are now 
found on the northwestern shores of the lake 
are to be considered as the remains of the an- 
cient town. 

By referring to the map at the commencement 
of this article, the reader will observe that at 
Tiberias the mountains shut in close to the sea, 
leaving for the site of the city only a very narrow 
space between them and the margin of the water. 
The coast continues to be of this character for 
three or four miles to the northward of Tiberias, 
to Magdala, where the lowland space between the 
mountains and the sea widens, and forms quite 





an extended plain of smooth and fertile land. 
which is about four miles long from north to 
south, and in its widest part is nearly three miles 
broad. This plain formed the ancient land of 
Genesareth, so often alluded to in the sacred 
narratives. 

At the northern extremity of this plain, there 
stands at the present day the ruins of an ancient 
khan, a sort of inn, such as were built in forme: 
times in various parts of the East, for the accom. 
modation of caravans and companies of travelers 
Near the khan is a large fountain, which gushes 
copiously out from beneath a mass of rocks, and 
is overshaded by a large and ancient fig tree 
It is from this fig tree, in fact, or from some one 
of its progenitors which grew before it upon the 
spot, that the fountain derives its name, being 
called in the Arabic tongue Ain-et-Tin, which 
means, Fountain of the Fig Tree. The name of 
the ruined inn is Khan Minyeh.* The situa- 
tion of the khan and of the fountain are pictur- 
esque and beautiful, the fountain being near the 
shore of the lake, and the khan back a little way 
among the hills. A stream of water, supplied by 
the fountain, runs off to the sea, its banks adorn- 
ed with a beautiful and luxuriant fringe of 
vegetation. The plain of Genesareth too, which 
extends southwardly from the spot, is fertile and 
rich, and its flocks and herds, its groves and 
gardens, and its waving fields of grain, present 
at the present day a charming picture. In the 
immediate vicinity of the khan are mounds of 
ancient ruins, now entirely dilapidated and un- 
intelligible, except so far as they indicate the 
former existence of a town upon the spot. This 
is one of the sites that claim the honor of hav- 
ing been the ancient Capernaum. 

If now we continue our course along the north- 
western shore of the sea, we find the mountains 
shutting in upon it again, and that so closely as 
scarcely to allow room for the road. In fact, 
the point represented on the map as projecting 
into the lake just north of the Fountain of the 
Fig Tree is a high and rocky promontory, which: 
is only passable on the seaward side by means of 
a narrow and difficult path hewn in the rock, at 
some distance above the water. Beyond the 
promontory the road passes several small valleys 
with fountains and streams flowing from them, 
some of which are so copious that the power 
which they furnish is used for driving mills 
The land here rises far less abruptly from the 
sea, and the road built upon the slope of it fol- 
lows the line of the shore until at last the trav- 
eler arrives at another remarkable group of ruins 
called Tell Him. These ruins are situated upon 
a sort of swell of land projecting slightly into 
the lake—the land behind them rising by a grad- 
ual and gentle acclivity toward the mountains 
above. The road passes to the westward of the 
ruins, so that the traveler who wishes to explore 
them must leave his path and turn down to the 
right toward the sea. 

The ruins are very extensive. They consist 
chiefly of the foundations and fallen walls of 

* See the map at the commencement of this article. 








sculptured pilasters, columns, and capitals, which 
evidently once formed a part of some public edi- 


must have been a very costly and magnificent 
structure. He measured one hundred and five 


feet along the western, and was not then 
certain that he had obtained the full dimen- 
sions of the structure ; while 
the ground, over and around 
this shore, was covered with 
sculptured entablatures and 
panels, ornamented friezes, 
and beautiful Corinthian capi- 
tals, all very elaborately form- 
ed. The material is a species 
of marble. 
There is a sort of tradition, 
which can be traced back 
now nearly a thousand years, 
that these ruins are the re- 
mains of the ancient Caper- 
naum. The site of Khan Min- 
yeh corresponds more closely 
with the various allusions to 
the situation of the town, 
contained in the sacred wri- 
tings, while on the other hand 
we have the testimony of a 
tolerably ancient tradition, 
which in respect to a locality 
seldom errs, in favor of Tell 
Him. The evidence being 
thus so nearly equally bal- 
anced, each reader may be perhaps allowed 
the privilege which every traveler takes, of de- 
ciding between the two localities, as his taste 
and fancy may dictate. The situation of Khan 
Minyeh is beautiful, lying as it does under the 
shelter of gentle and well wooded hills, and 
at the same time on the verge of a rich and 
populous plain. The ruins of Tell Ham, on the 
other hand, are sublime. They occupy a wild and 
romantic solitude. They repose in solemn lone- 
liness on their sea-beaten hill, with wild and des- 
olate mountains rising behind them, and closely 
hemming them in. In fact the aspect of the 
place at the present day is inexpressibly desolate 
and gloomy. Ancient ruins in a solitary place, 
and especially on the margin of solitary waters, 
have always a very mournful expression; but 
the solemn melancholy which mingles with the 
meditations of the traveler who sits at evening 
among the nameless and forgotten ruins of this 
lonely hill, becomes a ‘far. deeper feeling than 
the sadness which such scenes as these usually 
inspire. 
THE 8EA OF GALILEE AT THE PRESENT DAY. 
It is only a mournful and melancholy train 
of thought, indeed, that the whole aspect of 
the Sea of Galilee can awaken in the mind of 
the traveler who visits it at the present day, so 
great have been the changes which time has 
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ancient dwellings, with many hewn stones and | wrought upon all pertaining to it, and so en- 
| tirely have all that constituted its life and charm 
| in former ages, now disappeared. 
fice of an extended and imposing character. | 
One of these edifices, according to the descrip- | 
tion which Robinson gives of the ruins of it, | 


The mount- 
ains and sea remain it is true; and the city of 
Tiberias, so far as the fatel concussions of an 
earthquake, which a few years ago agitated all 


| the region, have spared its walls and its dwell- 
| ings, still remains. 
feet along the northern wall of it, and eighty | 


Almost all else, however, 
which adorned and distinguished the shores of 
the sea in ancient times is scattered and gone 
The population which formerly filled the plains 


THE SEA. 


| and hill sides has almost disappeared. One sol- 
| itary sail which modern travelers sometimes 
| speak of as visible upon the lake when they are 
| descending the steep and rugged path which 
| leads them down the mountain side toward Tibe- 
| Tias, is all that remains to represent the fleets 
| of boats and vessels which once lined its shores 
| Instead of wealth, cultivation, and prosperity, we 
| now see poverty, desolation, and solitude. There 
| are rich plains loaded with a luxuriant but use- 
| less vegetation, lonely valleys, forsaken both by 
the shepherd and his flocks, and instead of busy 
villages and thriving towns only mounds of 
desolate ruins, the very names of which are for- 
gotten. It is, however, only man that has 
changed; Nature remains the same. The mount- 
ains, the valleys, the plains, ~nd the sea are, in 
themselves, the same as ever; and they form, 
as the traveler looks down upon them from any 
of the elevations above, the same enchanting 
picture of lake and mountain scenery. Even 
the fountain of Emmaus, which was the means 
perhaps of first attracting human inhabitants to 
that spot, still continues its ceaseless and un- 
changeable flow—issuing from the rocks with 
the same bountiful supply which it furnished in 
the days of Abraham, and sending forth the 
same smoking streamlets across the beach to 
the sea. 
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CRUSOE-LIFE.* 
A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN THE ISLAND 
OF JUAN FERNANDEZ. 


BY J. ROSS BROWNE. 





THE BOAT ADVENTURE. 
OT quite four years ago, the ship Anteus 
was a noted vessel. Many were the strange 
stories told of strife and discord between the 
captain and the passengers; pamphlets were 
published giving different versions of the facts, 
and some very curious questions of law were in- 
volved in the charges made by both parties. It 
appeared from the statement of the passengers, 
who were for the most part intelligent and re- 
spectable Americans, that, on the voyage of the 
Anteus to California, their treatment by the cap- 
tain was cruel and oppressive in the extreme ; 
that, before they were three weeks from port, he 
had reduced them almost to a state of absolute 
starvation ; and, in consequence of the violence 
of his conduct, which, as they alledged, was with- 
out cause or provocation on their part, they con- 
sidered their lives endangered, and resolved upon 
making an appeal for his removal at the port of 
Rio. On the arrival of the vessel at Rio, the 
captain was arraigned before the American Con- 
sul, and pronounced to be insane by the evidence 
of six physicians and by the testimony of a large 
majority of the passengers. It was charged, on 
the other hand, that the passengers were disor- 
derly, mutinous, and ungovernable; that they 
had entered into a conspiracy against the captain, 
and in testifying to his insanity were guilty of 
perjury. The examination of the case occupied 
several weeks before the American Consul ; vol- 
uminous testimony was taken on both sides; the 
question was submitted to the American Minister, 
to the British Consul, and to the principal mer- 
chants of Rio, all of whom concurred in the 
opinion that, under the circumstances, there was 
but one proper course to pursue, which was, to 
remove the captain from the command of the 
vessel. He was accordingly deposed by the 
American Consul, and a new captain placed in 
the command. This was regarded by the prin- 
cipal merchants of New York as an arbitrary ex- 
ercise of authority, unwarranted by law or pre- 





* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1853, by Harper and Brothers, in the Clerk’s Offive of the 
District Court of the Southern District of New York. 
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cedent, and a memorial was addressed by them 
to the President of the United States for the re- 
moval of the Consul. A new administration had 
just come into power; and the Consul was re- 
moved, ostensibly on the ground of the complaints 
made against him ; but, inasmuch as some few 
other officers of the government were removed 
at the same time without such ground, it may be 
inferred that a difference in political opinion had 
some weight with the administration. 

It is not my intention now to go into any ar- 
gument in regard to the merits of this case ; the 
time may come when justice will be done to the 
injured, and it remains for higher authority than 
myself to meet it out. I have simply to acknow!- 
edge, with a share of the odium resting upon 
me, that I was one of the rebellious passengers 
in the Anteus. My companions in trouble so far 
honored me with their confidence as to give me 
charge of the case. I was unlearned in law, yet 
possessed some experience in sea-life ; and be- 
lieving that the lives of all on board depended 
upon getting rid of a desperate and insane cap- 
tain, aided to the best of my ability in having a 
new officer placed in the command. To the 
change thus made, unforeseen in its results, I owe 
my eventful visit to the Island of Juan Fernandez. 

It was the intention of our first captain to touch 
at Valparaiso for a supply of fresh provisions. 
In the ship's papers this was the only port de- 
signated on the Pacific side, except San Fran- 
cisco. Our new commander, Captain Brooks, 
assumed the responsibility of leaving the choice 
between Valparaiso and another port, to the 
passengers. It was put to the vote, and decided 
that we should proceed to Callao, so that we 
might pass in sight of Juan Fernandez, and have 
an opportunity of visiting Lima, “the City of 
the Kings.” 

Early on the morning of the 19th of May, 1849, 
we made the highest peak of Massa Tierra, bear- 
ing N.N.W.., distant seventy miles. The weather 
was mild and clear. As the sun rose, it fell calm, 
and the ship lay nearly motionless. A light blue 
spot, scarce higher than a handspike, was all that 
appeared in the horizon. It might have passed 
for a cloud, but for the distinctness of its out- 
line. Weary of the gales we had encountered 
off Cape Horn, it wasa pleasant thing to see a spot 
| of earth once more, and there was not a soul on 
board but felt adesireto goashore. Forsome days 
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past, myself and a few others had talked secretly 
among ourselves about making the attempt in case 
we went close enough; but now there seemed 
to be every prospect of a long calm, and we took 
it for granted the captain would clap on all sail 
if we took the trades. There was no other chance 
but to lower one of the boats and row seventy 


miles. A party of us agreed to do this, provided 
we could get a boat. The ship’s boats we knew 
it would be impossible to get without permission 
of the captain, and that 
we were not willing to ask 
Mr. Brigham, a fellow- 
passenger, was owner of 
one of the quarter-boats 
We broached the matter to 
him, and he gladly joined 
in the adventure, together 
with his partner and some 
friends, so that we made 
in all a very pleasant party 
of eleven. The proper 
number of men for the boat 
was six, but in considera- 
tion of the great distance 
and the necessity of a 
change at the oars, five 
more were crowded in 
We had been in the habit 
of rowing about the ves- 
sel whenever it was calm, 
and this we thought would 
be a good excuse for low- 
ering the boat. Being in 
great haste lest the captain should object to 
letting us go, we only thought of a few necessary 
articles in case we should be cast away or driven 
off from the island. Two small demijohns of 
water, a few biscuits, a piece of dried beef, and 
some cheese and crackers comprised our entire 
stock of provisions ; and for nautical instruments 
we had only a lantern and a small pocket com- 
Not knowing but there might be outlaws 
or savages ashore who might undertake to mur- 
der us, we armed ourselves with a double-bar- 
reled gun, a fusee, and an old harpoon, which 
was all we could smuggle into the boat, in the 
excitement of starting. Captain Brooks hap- 
pening to come on deck, perceived that there 
was something unusual going on, and suspecting 
our design, took occasion to warn us of the folly 
of such an expedition. At the same time think- 
ing there was more bravado than reality about 
it, he laughed good-humoredly when we acknowl- 
edged that we were going ashore. “ Be sure,” 
said he, as we went over the side, “ nut to forget 
the peaches. You will find plenty of them up 
in the valleys. Only don’t lose sight of the ves- 
sel. You may exercise yourselves as much as 
you please, but keep the royals above water, what- 
ever you do. Bear in mind that you are more 
than seventy miles from that peak!” We prom- 
ised him that we would take care of ourselves, 
and come back safe in case we were not found- 
ered. 

At 9 a.m. we bade our friends good-by, and 


pass 
pa 
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with three cheers pushed off from the ship. The 
boat was only twenty-two feet long and an eighth 
of an inch thick: it was made of sheet-iron and 
was very narrow and crank. Most of us, except 
myself and a whaleman named Paxton, were 
unused to rowing, so that the prospect of reach- 
ing land depended a good deal upon the day re- 
maining calm, and upon keeping the boat trim- 
med ; the gunwales being only ten inches out 
of the water 


LEAVING THE SHIP. 


There was no excuse for this risk of life, save 
that insatiable thirst for novelty which all ex- 
perience to some extent after the monotony of a 
long voyage. I will only say, in regard to my- 
self, that I was too full of joy at the idea of a 
ramble in the footsteps of Robinson Crusoe to 
think of risk at all. If there was danger it mere- 
ly served to give zest to the adventure. 

By a calculation of the distance and our rate 
of going, we expected to reach the land by sun- 
down or soon after; and then our plan was to 
make a tent of the boat-sail, and sleep under it 
till morning, when by rising early we thought 
we could take a run over the island, and perhaps 
get some fruit and vegetables. By that time, 
should a light breeze spring up during the night, 
we thought it likely the ship would be well up 
by the land, and we could pull out and get on 
board without difficulty. Before long we found 
that distances are very deceptive in these lati- 
tudes where the atmosphere is so clear; for not- 
withstanding the statement of the captain that by 
the reckoning we were seventy miles from land, 
we believed that he only told us so to deter us 
from going, and that we were not much more 
than half that distance’ In rowing, we made a 
division of our number, taking turns or watches 
of an hour each at the oars, so as to share the 
labor. Once fairly under way, with a smooth sea 
and a pleasant day before us, we became exceed- 
ingly merry at the expense of our fellow-passen- 
gers whom we had left in the ship to drift about 
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in the calm, and it afforded us much diversion to 
think how they would be disappointed upon find- 
ing that we were in earnest about going ashore. 
Before long, we had cause to wish ourselves back 
again in the ship; which goes to prove that ap- 
parently the most unfortunate are often less so 
than those who seem to be favored by circum- 
stances. 


At noon we took a lunch, and refreshed our- | 
We had | 


selves with a drink of water all round. 
also a good supply of cigars, which we smoked 
with great relish after our pull ; and I think there 
never was a happier set than we were for the 
time. 
horizon. 
and apparently not much higher than when we 
saw it from the mast-head: from which we in- 
ferred that there must be a current setting against 
us. The Anteus was hull down, yet we seemed 
as far from the land as when we started. 

A ripple beginning to show upon the water. 
we hoisted our sail to catch the breeze, and found 


Still there was but a single peak on the | 
It was blue and dim in the distance, | 





by the unseen Power, and we trembled, for we 

beheld the coming of the storm that was soon to 
| burst upon us in all the majesty of its wrath 

For a while there was the stillness of death ; then 
|**the Lord thundered in the heavens, and the 
| Highest gave his voice,” and out of the darkness 
}came the storm. In fierce and sudden gusts jj 
| came, terrible in its resistless might ; lashing the 
sca into a white foam, tossing and whirling over. 
head, with its thousand arms outstretched 
grasping up the waters as it raged over the di ep, 
and scourging them madly through the air, while 
it moaned and shrieked like the dread Spirit of 
desolation 


| 


that it helped us one or two knots an hour. With | 

songs and anecdotes we passed the time pleas- | 
. . . | 

antly till 3 p.m., when we entirely lost sight of 


the vessel. Paxton, the whaleman, now stood up 
in the boat to take an observation of the land. 
There were a few more peaks in sight ; the mid- 
dle peak, which was the first we made, began to 
loom up very plainly, showing a flat top. It was 
the mountain called Yonka, which is said to be 
three thousand feet high. We were apparently 
forty miles yet from the nearest point ; and the 
sun setting here in May at a little after five, we 
began to feel uneasy concerning the weather, 
which showed signs of achange. All of us, hav- 
ing gone so far, were in favor of keeping on, 


though in secret we thought there was a good | 
At sunset, we took another ob- | 


deal of danger. 
servation. The land had risen quite over the 
water from end to end, and we hoped to reach it 
in about three hours. It is true none of us knew 
any thing about the shores, whether they abound- 
ed in bays or not, and if so where any safe place 
of landing could be found—which made us doubt- 
ful how to steer. Clouds were gathering all over 
the horizon; a few stars shone out dimly over- 
head, and the shades of night began to cover 
the island as with a shroud. Swiftly, yet with 
resistless power, the clouds swept over the whole 
sky, and the horizon, in all the grandeur of its 
vast circle, was lost in the shades of night. No 
sail was near; no light shone upon us now but 
the dim rays of a few solitary stars through the 
rugged masses of clouds ; no sound broke upon 


the listening ear save the weary stroke of our | 


oars : a gloom had settled upon the mighty wil- 
derness of waters, and we were awed and silent, 
for we knew that the spirit of God was there, 
and darkness was his secret place: that “ his 
pavilion round about him were dark waters and 
thick clouds of the skies.” 

One large black mass of clouds rose up on the 
weather quarter. A low moaning came over the 
sea, and the air became suddenly chill, and the 
waters rippled around us, and were tossed about 


BOAT LIN A STOKM, 


Every one of us cowered down in the boat to 
keep her balanced. The spray washed over us 
fearfully, and the sail shook so in the wind, hav- 
ing let go all, that we thought it would tear the 
mast out. At this time we were about three 
leagues from the S.E. end of the island, which 
was the nearest point then in sight. As the cloud 
spread by the attraction of the land, the whole 
island became wrapt in a dark shroud of mist, 
and in half an hour we could discern nothing but 

the gloom of the storm around us, as we bore 
| down toward the darkest part on the lee. Our 
| lamp was now quenched by a heavy sea; and 
| being unable to distinguish the points of the 
compass, we were fearful we should miss the 
island, and be carried off so far that we could 
| never reach it again. Whenever there was a lull 
we tried to haul in our sheet ; but a sudden flaw 
striking us once, the boat lay over till she buried 
| her gunwales, and the sea broke heavily over her 
| lee side, and the crew at the same time spring- 
ing in a body to the weather side, to balance her 
| brought her over suddenly, so that it was a mira- 
| cle we were not capsized ; which, had it hap- 
| pened so far out-at sea in the darkness, would 
have made an end of us. Indeed, it was as much 
| as we could do, by baling continually, to keep 
her afloat, and every moment we expected to be 
buried in a watery grave. For the reason that 
we feared the tide or current, which set against 
us, might carry us off beyond reach of the land, 
we kept up our sail as long as we could, thinking 
that while we made headway toward the lee of 
the island, we increased our chance of safety. 
Moreover we knew it was four hundred miles to 
the coast of Chili, and we had neither water nor 
provisions left. At-best our position was peril- 
ous. Ignorant of the bearings of the harbor, we 
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were at a loss what to do even if we should be 
ible to reach the lee of the island, for we had 
seen that it was chiefly rock-bound and inacces- 
sible to boats. 

About 2 a.m., as well as we could judge, we 
found ourselves close in under the lee of a high 
Jif, upon the base of which the surf broke with 
, tremendous roar. Some three or four of the 
party, of the consequences, were in 
favor of running straight in, and attempting to 
gain the shore at all hazards. The more pru- 
lent of us protested against the folly of this 
course, well knowing that we would be capsized 
in the surf and dashed to pieces on the rocks. 
Here we found the evils of having too many mas- | 
ters in an adventure of this kind, where every 
man who had a will of his own seemed disposed 
it. However, by mild persuasion, we ad- | 
justed the difficulty, and agreed to continue on 
under the lee, where we were sheltered in some 
degree from the gale, till we should hit upon some 
safe harbor, if such there was upon the island. | 
The boat was our only resource in case of being | 
left ashore, and all admitted the necessity of pre- 
serving it as long as possible. If we found no | 
harbor, we could lie off a short distance and 
wait till daylight. This plan was so reason- 
able that none could object to it. As soon 
as we were well in by the shore, where the 
gale was cut off by the mountains, we had 
a light eddy of air in our favor, which in- 
duced us to keep up our sail. We soon 
found the danger of this. A strong flaw 
from a gap in the land struck us suddenly, 
and would have capsized us had we not let 
go every thing, and clung to the weather 
gunwale till it was over, when we quickly 
pulle «d down the sail, and took to the oars. 

We could see nothing on our starboard but 
the wild seas as they rolled off into the dark- 


ness, 


reckless 


to use 


on our larboard, a black perpendicular | 
wall of rocks loomed up hundreds of feet high, | 
reaching apparently into the clouds. Sometimes 
a part of the outline came out clear, with its rug- | 
ged pinnacles against the sky, and now and then | 


STRUCK BY A FLAW. 


a fearful gorge opened up as we coasted along, | 


through which the wind moaned dismally. It | 
was a very wild and awful place in the dead of 


| that inhospitable shore ; 
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might | be prey to pieces in in the ont. Once in 
a while we stopped to listen. thinking we heard 
voices on the shore, but it was only the moan- 
ing of the tempest upon the cliffs, and the fright- 


ful beating of the surf below. We seemed almost 


| to be able to touch the black and rugged wall 


of rocks that stood up out of the sea, and the 
shock of the returning waves so jarred the boat 
at times that we clung to the thwarts, and be- 
lieved we were surely within the jaws of death. 
As the voices died away which we thought came 
out from the cliffs there was a lull in the storm, 
and nothing but the wail of the surf could be 
heard, sounding very sad and lonesome in gloom 
of night. It was a dreary and perpetual dirge 
for the ill-fated mariners who were buried upon 
a death-moan that for- 
ever rises out of the deep for the souls that are 
lost, and the hearts that can never be united with 
those that love them upon earth again. 
how well it was writ by the poet— 
* Oh, Solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face’ 
Better dwell in the midst of alerms, 
Than reign in this horrible place.” 


I thought 


SHIPWRECKED SAILOK 


Having pulled about twelve miles along the 
shore from Goat Island, where we first got 


| under the lee, and seeing no sign of a cove or 


harbor, we began to despair of getting ashore 
before daylight. In this extremity, Abraham, 
a ship-neighbor of mine, succeeded in light- 
ing the lantern again, which he held out in 
his hand from the bow, hoping thereby to 
cast a light upon the rocks that we might 
grope out our way and reach some place 
of safety; but it only seemed to make the 
darkness thicker than it was before. We 
therefore concluded it was best to pull on 
till we rounded a point some few miles 
ahead, where we thought there might be 
a cove. So we put out the light and got 
Paxton to go in the bow as a look-out, 
he being the most keen-sighted, from the 
habit of looking from the mast-head for 
whales. On turning the point we were 
startled by a loud cry of “ Light, ho!” Every 


| body turned to see where it appeared. It was close 


down by the water, about three miles distant, 
| within a spacious cove that opened upon us as 


night, being so covered with darkness that we | we turned the point. Paxton’s quick eye had 
scarce knew where we steered, or how soon we | | descried it the moment we hove round the rock 
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Greatly rejoiced by this discovery, we pulled 
ahead with a good will and rapidly bore down 
toward the light. 

Chilled through with the sharp gusts from the 
mountains, wet with spray, and very hungry, we 
congratulated ourselves that there were still in- 
habitants on the island, and we could not but 
think they would give us something to eat, and 
furnish us with some place of shelter. Captain 
Brooks had told us that he had been here sev- 
eral times in a whaler; that sometimes people 
lived upon the island from the coast of Chili, 
and sometimes it was entirely deserted. The 
Chilians who frequented this lonely island we 
knew to be a very bad set of people, chiefly con- 
victs and outcasts, who would not hesitate to 
rob and murder any stranger whom misfortune 
or the love of adventure might cast in their 
power. Pirates also, had frequented its bays 
from the time of the buccaneers; and it was a 
question with us whether the light was made by 
these outlaws, or by some unfortunate ship- 
wrecked sailors or deserters from some English 
or American whale-ship. The better to provide 
against danger we loaded our two guns, and 
placed them in the bow, as also the harpoon ; 
upon which we steered for the light. All of a 
sudden it disappeared, as if quenched by water. 
This was a new source of trouble. What could 
it meant There was no doubt we had all seen 
it. The early voyagers bad often seen strange 
lights at night on the tops of the mountains, 
which they attributed to supernatural causes ; 
but this was close down by the water, and was 
too well defined and too distinctly visible to us 
all, either to be a supernatural visitation or the 
result of some volcanic eruption. While we lay 
upon our oars wondering what it meant, it again 
appeared, brighter than before. Now, if the 
inhabitants were not pirates or freebooters why 
did they pursue this mysterious conduct? We 
suspected that they heard our oars, and had lit 
a fire on the beach to guide us ashore, but if 
they wanted us to land in the right place, why 
did they put out the light and start it up again 
so strangely! For half an hour it continued 
thus to disappear and reappear at short intervals 
in the same mysterious way, for which none of 
us could account. 

It being now about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, we felt so cast down by fatigue and dread 
of death, that we decided to run in at all hazards, 
and if necessary make our way through the 
breakers. All hands fell to upon the oars, and 
soon the light bore up again close on by the 
head. Paxton, who was in the bow, quickly 
started up, and began peering sharply through 
the gloom. “ What’s that?” said he, “look 
there, my lads. I see something black; don’t 
you see it—there, on the larboard—it looks to 
me like the hull of a ship! Pull, my lads, pull!” 
and so all gave way with a will, and in a few 
minutes the tall masts of a vessel loomed up 
against the sky within a hundred yards! I 
shall never forget the joy of the whole party at 
that sight. The light which we had seen, came 





from a lamp that swung in the lower rigging, and 
though the ship might be a Chilian convict ves. 
sel, or some other craft as little likely to give us 
a pleasant reception, yet we were too glad to 
think of that; and straightway pulled up under 
her stern and hailed her. For a moment there 
was a pause, as our voices broke upon the sti)|- 
ness ; then there was a stir on deck and a voice 
answered us in clear sailor-like English, “ Boat 
ahoy ! where are you from?” “The ship An- 
teus,” said we, “bound for California; what 
ship is this?” “The Brooklyn, of New York. 
bound for California! Come on board!” 

No longer able to suppress our joy, we gave 
vent to three hearty cheers ; cheers so loud and 
genuine that they swept over the waters of Juan 
Fernandez, and went rolling up the valleys in a 
thousand echoes. In less than five minutes we 
were all on deck, thankful for our Providential de- 
liverance from the horrors of that eventful night 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE ISLAND. 

The decks of the Brooklyn presented a strange 
and half-savage scene. Most of the passengers 
aroused from their sleep by the shouts of the 
officers and crew, had rushed upon deck nearly 
naked, and quite at a loss to know what had 
happened. While we were answering some of 
their questions, Captain Richardson, the master, 
pushed his way through the crowd, and asked 
what all the noise was about. We speedily ex- 
plained how we had left the Anteus seventy 
miles out at sea, and how through the aid ot 
Providence we had made our way into the har- 
bor and descried the ship’s lamp; declaring at 
the same time our belief that had we missed 
the ship, in all probability we would have been 
dashed to pieces upon the rocks. We then made 
ourselves known personally to the captain, who 
was well acquainted with some of the party 
He cordially welcomed us on board and invited 
us into his cabin, where we gave him a more de- 
tailed account of our adventure. Meantime the 
cook was ordered to get us some breakfast as 
soon as possible, and Captain Richardson offer- 
ed us dry clothes, and administered to our wants 
in the kindest manner. Nor was it long till we 
felt exceedingly comfortable considering the pre- 
vious circumstances. We soon had breakfast, 
which, after our toils and troubles, was truly a 
Godsend. Some of the finest fish I ever ate was 
on the table ; excellent ham and potatoes also, 
fresh bread, and coffee boiling hot. It was de- 
voured with a most uncommon relish, as you 
may suppose ; and it was none the less agree- 
able for being seasoned with pleasant conversa- 
tion. The captain admitted that in all his sea- 
faring he had never known of any thing more 
absurd than our adventure, and that it was a 
miracle we were not every one lost. All the pas- 
sengers crowded around us as if we had risen 
from the depths of the sea, and I fancied they 
examined us as if they had an idea that we were 
some kind of sea-monsters. 

The Brooklyn lay at anchor about half a mile 
from the boat-landing. At the dawn of day | 
was on deck, looking eagerly toward the island. 
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| may as well confess at once that no child could the sun, loth to disturb the ocean in its rest, or 
have felt more delighted than I did in the an- reveal the scene of beauty that lay slumbering 
ticipation of something illusive and enchanting. upon its bosom, would never rise again, so gen- 
My heart throbbed with impatience to see what tly the light stole upon the eastern sky, so softly 
it was that cast so strange a fascination about it absorbed the shadows of night. I watched 
that lonely spot. All was wrapt in mist; but the the golden glow as it spread over the heavens, 
air was filled with fresh odors of land, and wafts and beheld at last the sun in all his majesty 
of sweetness more delicious than the scent of scatter away the thick vapors that lay around 
new-mown hay. The storm had ceased, and his resting-place, and each vale was opened out 
the soft-echoed bleating of goats, and the distant in the glowing light of the morning, and the 
baying of wild dogs were all the sounds of life mountains that towered out of the sea were 
that broke upon the stillness. It seemed as if bathed in the glory of his rays 


JUAN FERNANDEZ. 


Never shall I forget the strange delight with | the rocks, seemed accessible to man. The rest 
which I gazed upon that isle of romance; the | of the coast within view consisted of fearful 
unfeigned rapture I felt in the anticipation of | cliffs overhanging the water, the ridges from 
exploring that miniature world in the desert of | which sloped upward as they receded inland, 
waters, so fraught with the happiest associations forming a variety of smaller valleys above, which 
of youth ; so remote from all the ordinary rea!- | were strangely diversified with woods and grass, 
ities of life; the actual embodiment of the most | and golden fields of wild oats. Close to the 
absorbing, most fascinating of all the dreams of | water's edge, was the dark moss-covered rock, 
fancy. Many foreign lands I had seen; many | forever moist with the bright spray of the ocean, 
islands scattered over the broad ocean, rich and | and above it cleft in countless fissures by earth- 
wondrous in their romantic beauty ; many glens | quakes in times past, the red burnt earth; and 
of Utopian loveliness; mountain heights weird | there were gorges through which silvery springs 
and impressive in their sublimity ; but nothing | coursed, and cascades fringed with banks of 
to equal this in variety of outline and undefina- | shrubbery ; and still higher the slopes were of 
ble richness of coloring ; nothing so dreamlike, | a bright yellow, which, lying outspread in the 
so wrapt in illusion, so strange and absorbing | glow of the early sunlight, almost dazzled the 
in its novelty. Great peaks of reddish rock | eye; and round about through the valleys and 
seemed to pierce the sky wherever I looked ; a/| on the hill-sides, the groves of myrtle, pimento, 
thousand rugged ridges swept upward toward | and corkwood were draped in green, glittering 
the centre in a perfect maze of enchantment. | with raindrops after the storm, and the whole 
It was all wild, fascinating, and unreal. The air was tinged with ambrosial tints, and filled 
sides of the mountains were covered with patches with sweet odors: nothing in all the island and 
of rich grass, natural fields of oats, and groves | its shores, as the sun rose and cast off the mist, 
of myrtle and pimento. Abrupt walls of rock | but seemed to 
rose from the water to the height of a thousand “suffer a sea-change 
feet. The surf broke in a white line of foam Into something rich and strange.” 
along the shores of the bay and its measured GOING ASHORE. 
swell floated upon the air like the voice of a dis- No longer able to control our enthusiasm, we 
tant cataract. Fields of verdure covered the | sprang into the boat and pushed off for the land- 
ravines; ruined and moss-covered walls were jing. Captain Richardson, who was well ac- 
scattered over each eminence; and the straw | quainted with the ruins of the Chilian settle- 
huts of the inhabitants were almost embx d | ment, joined us in our intended excursion, and 
in trees, in the midst of the valley, and jets of | we were accompanied also by a few sporting 
smoke arose out of the groves and floated off | passengers from the Brooklyn in another boat 
gently in the calm air of the morning. In all| The waters of the bay are of crystal clearness : 
the shore, but one spot, a single opening among | we saw the bottom as we dashed over the swell, 
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at a depth of several fathoms. It was alive with | 

fish and various kinds of marine animals, of | 

which there are great quantities about these 

shores. Can you conceive, ye landsmen who| , 

dwell in cities, and have never buffeted for 

weary months the gales of old ocean, the joy of | 

once more touching the genial earth, when it | 

has become almost a dreamy fancy in the mem- | , 

ories of the past? Then think, without a smile | 

of disdain, what a thrill of delight ran through | 

my blood, as I pressed my feet for the first time 

upon the fresh sod of Juan Fernandez! think of | 

it too, as the realization of hopes which I had 

never ceased to cherish from early boyhood ; for CRUSOE AT HONE. 

this was the abiding place, which I now at last | about it—not the least ; it was a palpable real- 

beheld, of a wondrous adventurer, whose history | ity? Talk of gold! Why, I tell you, my dear 

had filled my soul years ago with indefinite long- | friends, all the gold of California was not worth 

ings for sea-life, shipwreck, and solitude! Yes, the ecstatic bliss of that moment! 

here was verily the land of Robinson Crusoe ; CONDITION OF THE ISLAND IN 1849 

here in one of these secluded glens stood his| We first went up to a bluff, about half-a-mile 

rustic castle ; here he fed his goats and held con- | from the boat-landing, where we spent an hour 

verse with his faithful pets; here he found conso- | in exploring the ruins of the fortifications, built 

lation in the devotion of a new friend, his true and | by the Chilians in 1767. There was nothing 

honest man Friday : beneath the shade of these | left but the foundation and a portion of the ram- 

trees, he unfolded the mysteries of Divine Pro-| parts of the principal fort, partly imbedded in 

vidence to the simple savage, and proved to the | banks of clay, and nearly covered with moss and 

world that there is no position in life which may | weeds. It was originally strongly built of large 

not be endured by a patient spirit and an abid- | stones, which were cast down in every direction, 

ing confidence in the goodness and mercy of God. by the terrible earthquake of 1835 , and now all 

that remained perfect was the front wall of 

the main rampart and the groundwork of the 
fort. Not far from these ruins we found the 
convict-cells, which we explored to some ex- 
tent. 

These cel!s are dug into the brow of a 
hill, facing the harbor, and extend under- 
ground to the distance of several hundred 
feet, in the form of passages and vaults, re- 
sembling somewhat the Catacombs of Rome 
During the penal settlement established here 
by the Chilian government, the convicts,\.um- 
bering sometimes many hundreds, were con- 
fined in these gloomy dungeons, where they 
were subjected to the most barbarous treat- 
ment. The gates or doors by which the 
entrances were secured, had all been torn 
down and destroyed ; and the excavations 

CRUSOE’S CASTLE. were now occup‘ed only by wild-goats, bats, 





Pardon the fondness with which I linger upon | [ 
these recollections, reader; for | was one who 
had fought for poor Robinson in my boyish days, 
as the greatest hero that ever breathed the breath | 
of life; who had always, even to man’s estate, | 
secretly cherished in my heart the belief that | 
Alexander the Great, Julius Cesar, and all the | 
warriors of antiquity were common-place per- | 
sons compared with him; that Napoleon Bona 
parte, the Duke of Wellington, Colonel John 
son, ‘Tecumseh, and all the noted statesmen and 
warriors of modern times, were not to be men | 
tioned in the same day with so extraordinary a 
man; I who had always regarded him as the 
most truthful and the very sublimest of adven 
turers, was now the entranced beholder of his | 
abiding place—walking, breathing, thinking, and | - sfeee 
seeing on the very spot! ‘There was no fancy | PLAN OF THE CONVICT CELLS. 
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toads, and different sorts of vermin. Kank fern | penal colony, a gang of convicts, amounting to 
hung upon the sides; overhead was dripping |three hundred, succeeded in liberating them- 
with a cold and deathlike sweat, and slimy drops | selves from their cells. Unable to endure the 
coursed down the weeds, and the air was damp | cruelties inflicted upon them, they broke loose 
and chilly: thick darkness was within in the | from their chains, and rushing upon the guards, 
depths beyond ; darkness that no wandering | murdered the greater part of them, and, finally, 
gleam from the light of day ever reached—for | seized the garrison. For several days, they held 
heaven never smiled upon those dreary abodes | complete possession of the island. A whale-ship, 
of sinand sorrow. A few of the inner dungeons, | belonging to Nantucket, happening to come in at 
for the worst criminals, were dug still deeper the time for wood and water, they seized the cap- 
underground, and rough stairways of earth led tain, and compelled him to take on board as many 
down into them, which were shut out from the | of them as the vessel could contain. About twe 
upper vaults by strong doors. The size of these | hundred were put on board. -They then threat- 
lower dungeons was not more than five or six | ened the captain and officers with instant death 


fect in length, by four or five in height; from 
which some idea may be formed of the suffer- 
ings endured by the poor wretches confined in 
them; shut out from the light of heaven, loaded 


with heavy irons, crushed down by dank and im- | 


| in case of any failure to land them on the coast 

of Peru, whither they determined to go, in order 
| to escape the vengeance of the Chilian govern- 
;ment. Desirous of getting rid of them as soon 
| a8 possible, the captain of the whaler ran over 


penetrable walls of earth, starved and beaten by | for the first land on the coast of Chili, where he 
their cruel guards; with no living soul to pity | put them ashore, leaving them ignorant of their 
them in their woe, no hepe of release save in| position until they were unable to regain the 
death. We saw, by the aid of a torch, deep} They soon discovered that they were 
holes scratched in one of the walls, bearing the only thirty miles from Valparaiso; but short as 
impression of human fingers. It might have(the distance was from the Chilian authorities, 
been that some unhappy 
murderer, goaded to mad- 
ness by such cruel tor- 
tures of bedy and terrible 
anguish of mind, as drive 
men to tear even their 
own flesh when buried be- 
fore the vital spark is ex- 
tinct, had grasped out the 
earth in his desperation, 
and left the marks in his 
death agonies upon the 
elay that entombed him, 
to tell what no human 
heart but his had suffered 
there, no human ear had 
heard, no human eye had 
witnessed. The deep, 
startling echo breaking 
upon the heavy air, as we sounded the walls, | they evaded all attempts to capture them, and 
seemed yet to mingle with his curses, and its | eventually joined the Peruvian army, which was 
last sepulchral throb was like the dying moan | then advancing upon Santiago. The remainder 
of the maniac. of the prisoners left upon the island, escaped in 
different vessels, and were scattered over various 
parts of the world. Only a few out of the entire 
number engaged in the massacre were ever cap- 
tured : sentence of death was passed upon them, 
and they were shot in the public plaza of Santiago. 

Turning our steps toward the settlement of 
the present residents, we passed a few hours 
very agreeably in rambling about among their 
rustic abodes. ‘The total number of inhabitants 
at this period (1849), is sixteen: consisting of 
William Pearce, an American, and four or five 
Chilian men, with their wives and children. No 
others have lived permanently upon the island for 
several years. There are in all some six or seven 
huts, pleasantly surrounded by shrubbery, and 
well supplied with water from a spring. ‘These 

Some time before the great earthquake, which | habitations are built of the straw of wild oats, 
destroyed the fortifications and broke up the! interwoven through wattles or long sticks, and 


vessel 


CHILIAN HUTS. 
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thatched with the same; and whether from de- 
sign or accident, are extremely picturesque. The 
roofs project so as to form an agreeable shade 
all round ; the doorways are covered in by a sort 
of projecting porch, in the style of the French 
cottages along the valley of the Seine ; small 
out-houses, erected upon posts, are scattered 
about each inclosure ; and an air of repose and 
freedom from worldly care pervades the whole 
place, though the construction of the houses and 
mode of living are evidently of the most prim- 
itive kind. Seen through the green shrubberies 
that abound in every direction, the bright yellow 
of the cottages, and the smoke curling up in the 
still air, have a very cheerful effect ; and the 
prattling voices of the children, mingled with 


the lively bleating of the kids, and the various | 
pleasant sounds of domestic life, might well lead | 


one to think, that the seclusion of these islanders 
from the busy world is not without its charms. 
Small patches of ground, fenced with rude stone 
walls and brush-wood, are attached to each of 
these primitive abodes; and rustic gateways, 
overrun with wild and luxuriant vines, open in 
front. Very little attention, however, appears 
to be bestowed upon the cultivation of the soil ; 
but it looks rich and productive, and might be 
made to yield abundant crops by a trifling ex- 
penditure of labor. The Chilians have never 
been distinguished for industry, nor is there 
any evidence here that they depart from their 
usual philosophy in taking the world casy. Even 
the American seemed to have caught the pre- 
vailing lethargy, and to be content with as little 
as possible. Vegetables of various kinds grow 
abundantly wherever the seeds are thrown ; 
among which I noticed excellent radishes, tur- 
nips, beets, cabbages, and onions. Potatoes of 
a very good quality, though not large, are grown 
in small quantities ; and, regarding the natural 
productiveness of the earth, there seemed to be 
no reason why they should not be cultivated in 
sufficient quantities to supply the demands of 
vessels touching for supplies, and thereby made 
a profitable source of revenue to the settlers. 
The grass and wild oats grow in wonderful lux- 
uriance in all the open spaces, and require little 
attention ; and such is the genial character of 
the climate, that the cattle, of which there seems 
to be no lack, find ample food to keep them in 
good condition, both in winter and summer 
Fig trees bearing excellent figs, and vines of 
various sorts flourish luxuriantly on the hill- 
sides Of fruits, there is quite an abundance in 
the carly part of autumn. The peaches were 
just out of season when we arrived; but we 
obtained a few which had been peeled and dried 
in the sun, and we found them large and of ex- 
cellent flavor, Many of the valleys abound in 
natural orchsards, which have sprung from the 
seeds planted there by the early voyagers, espe- 
cially by Lord Arsen, who appeared to have 
taken more interes: in the cultivation and settle- 
ment of the island than any previous navigator. 
The disasters experienced by the vessels of this 
distinguished adventurer in doubling Cape Horn, 
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caused him to make Juan Fernandez a rendez 
vous for the recruiting of his disabled seamen - 
and for many months he devoted his attention to 
the production of such vegetables and fruits as 
he found useful in promoting their recovery - 
and having likewise in view the misfortunes and 
necessities of those who might come after him, 
he caused to be scattered over the island large 
quantities of seeds, so that by their increase, 
abundance and variety of refreshments might 
be had by all future voyagers. He also left 
ashore many different sorts of domestic animals, 
in order that they might propagate and become 
general throughout the island, for the benefit 
of shipwrecked mariners, vessels in distress for 
provisions, and colonists who might hereafter 
form a settlement there. ‘The philanthro; y and 
moral greatness of these benevolent acts, from 
which the author could expect to derive little or 
no advantage during life, can not be too highly 
commended. If posthumous gratitude can be 
regarded as a reward, Lord Anson has a just 
claim to it. How many lives have been saved ; 
how many weather-worn mariners, bowed down 
with disease, have been renewed in health and 
strength; how many unhappy castaways have 
found food abundantly, where all they could 
expect was a lingering death; and have been 
sustained in their exile, and restored at last to 
their friends and kindred, through the unselfish 
benevolence of this brave and kind-hearted nav- 
igator, no written record exists to tell ; but there 
are records graven upon the hearts of men that 
are read by an omniscient eye—a history of good 
deeds and their reward, more eloquent than hu- 
man hand hath written. 

Besides peaches, quinces, and other fruits com- 
mon in temperate climates, there is a species of 
palm called Chuta, which produces a fruit of a 
very rich flavor. Among the different varieties 
of trees are corkwood, sandal, myrtle, and pi- 
mento. The soil in some of the valleys on the 
north side is wonderfully rich, owing to deposits 
of burnt earth and decayed vegetable matter, 
washed down from the mountains. There is but 
little level ground on the island, and although the 
area of tillable soil is small, yet by the culture of 
vineyards on the hill-sides, the grazing of sheep 
and goats on the mountain steeps, and the proper 
cultivation of the arable valleys, a population of 
several thousand might subsist comfortably 
Pearce, the American, who had thoroughly ex- 
plored every part of the island, told me he had no 
doubt three or four thousand people could sub- 
sist here without any supply of provisions from 
other countries. A ready traffic could be estab- 
lished with vessels passing that way, by means 
of which potatoes, fruits, and other refreshments, 
could be bartered for groceries and clothing. 
Herds of wild cattle now roam over these beau- 
tiful valleys ; fine horses may be seen prancing 
about in gangs, with all the freedom of the must- 
ang; goats in numerous flocks abound among the 
cliffs; pigeons and other game are abundant ; 
and wild dogs are continually prowling around 
the settlement. 
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The few inhabitants at present on the island | 
subsist chiefly upon fish, vegetables, and goat- 
flesh, of which they have an ample supply. Boat- | 
loads of the finest cod, rock-fish, cullet, lobsters, 
and lamprey-cels, can be caught in a few hours | 
all around the shores of Cumberland Bay, and | 
doubtless as plentifully in the other bays. No- | 
thing more is necessary than merely the trouble | 
of hauling them out of the water. We fished | 
only for a short time, and nearly filled our boat 
with the fattest fish ever saw. Had I not tested 
myself a fact told me by some of the passengers 
of the Brooklyn regarding the abundance of the 
smaller sorts of fish, I could never have believed 


it 


ple made to attract their attention. This is a 
remarkable truth, which can be attested by any 
person who has visited these shores and made 
the experiment. There is no place among the 
cliffs where goats may not be seen at all times 
during the day. They live and propagate in the 
caves, and find sufficient browsing throughout 
the year in the clefts of the rocks. Lord Anson 


that they will nibble at one’s hand if it be put | 
in the water alongside the boat, and a slight rip- | 





mentions that some of his hunting parties killed 
goats which had their ears slit, and they thought 
it more than probable that these were the very 
same goats marked by Alexander Selkirk thirty | 
years before ; so that it is not unlikely there still 
exist some of the direct descendants of the herds 
domesticated by the original Crusoe. The resi- 


dents of Cumberland Bay have about their huts 


a considerable number of these animals, tamed, 
for their milk. When they wish for a supply of 
goat-flesh or skins (for they often kill them mere- 
ly for their skins), they go in a body to Goat 
Island, where they surround the goats and drive 
them over a cliff into the sea. As soon as they 
have driven over a sufficient number they take to 
their boat again, and catch them in the water. 
Some of them they bring home alive, and keep 
them till they require fresh meat. Nor are these 
people destitute of the rarer luxuries of life. By 
furnishing whale-ships that touch for supplies of 
water and vegetables with such productions as 
they can gather up, they obtain in exchange 
zoffee, ship-bread, flour, and clothing; and lately 
they have been doing a good business in rowing 
the passengers ashore from the California ves- 
sels, and selling them goat-skins and various 
sorts of curiosities. They also charge a small 
duty for keeping the spring of water clear, and 
the boat-landing free from obstructions ; and 
sometimes obtain a trifle in the way of port- 
charges, in virtue of some pretended authority 
from the government of Chili. 





The shores of Juan Fernandez abound in many | 
different kinds of marine animals, among which | 
the chief are seals and walruses. Formerly seal- | 


ing vessels made it an object to touch for the | 
purpose of capturing them, but of late years they 
have become rather scarce ; and at present few 
if any vessels visit the island for that purpose. 
Situated in the latitude of 33° 40’ S., and lon- 


WALRUS, OR SEA LION. 


or cold. In the valleys fronting north, the tem- 
perature seldom falls below 50° Far. in the cold- 
est season. Open at all times to the pleasant 
breezes from the ocean, without malaria or any 
thing to produce disease, beautifully diversified in 
scenery, and susceptible of being made a conve- 
nient stopping-place for vessels bound to the 
great Northwestern Continent, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a more desirable place for a colony 
of intelligent and industrious people, who would 
cultivate the land, build good houses, and turn 
to advantage all the gifts of Providence which 
have been bestowed upon the island. 

The only material drawback, is the want of a 
large and commodious harbor, in which vessels 
could be hauled up for repairs. This island could 
never answer any other purpose than that of acas- 
ual stopping-place for vessels in want of refresh- 
ments, and for this it seems peculiarly adapted. 
The principal harbors are, Port English, on the 
south side, visited by Lord Anson in 1741; Port 
Juan, on the west ; and Cumberland Bay, on the 
north side. The latter is the best, and is most 
generally visited, in consequence of being on the 
fertile side of the island, where water also is 
most easily obtained. None of them afford a 
very secure anchorage, the bottom being deep 
and rocky ; and vessels close to the shore are 
exposed to sudden and violent flaws from the 
mountains, and the danger of being driven on 
the rocks by gales from the ocean. In Cumber- 
land Bay, however, there are places where ves- 
sels can ride in safety, by choosing a position 
suitable to the prevailing winds of the season. 
The chart and soundings made by Lord Anson 
will be found useful to navigators who design 
stopping at Juan Fernandez 

ROBINSON CRUSOE'S CAVE. 

Our next expedition was to Robinson Crusoe's 
Cave. How it obtained that name, I am unable 
to say. The people ashore spoke of it confident- 
ly as the place where a seafaring man had lived 
for many years alone; and I believe most mar- 
iners who have visited the island have fixed upon 
that spot as the actual abode of Alexander Sel- 
kirk. There are two ways of getting to the cave 
from the regular boat-landing ; one over a high 
chain of cliffs, intervening between Crusoe's 
Valley, or the valley of the cave, and the Chilian 


gitude 79 W., the climate is temperate and salu- huts near the landing ; the other by water. The 


brious—never subject to extremes either of heat 


route by land is somewhat difficult ; it requires 
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half a day to perform it, and there is danger of 

heing dashed to pieces by the loose earth giving | 
way. In many parts ofthe island the surface of | 
the cliffs is composed entirely of masses of burnt | 
clay, which upon the slightest touch are apt to | 
roll down, carrying every thing with them. Nu. | 
merous cases are related by the early v»yagers 
of accidents to seamen and others, in climbing 
over these treacherous heights. The distance 
by water is only two miles, and by passing along 
under the brow of the cliffs a very vivid idea may 
be had of their strange and romantic formation 
We had our guns with us, which we did not fail 
to use whenever there was an opportunity ; but 
the game, consisting principally of wild goats, 
kept so far out of reach on the dizzy heights, 
that they passed through the ordeal in perfect 
safety. Some of us wanted to go by land and 
shoot them from above, thinking the bullets 
would carry farther when fired downward than 
they seemed to carry when fired from below 
The rest of the party had so little confidence in 
our skill, that they dissuaded us from the attempt. 
on the pretense that the ship might heave in sight 
while we were absent. 

A pleasant row of half an hour brought us to 
the little cove in Crusoe’s valley. The on!y Jand- 
ing place is upon an abrupt bank of rocks, and 
the surf breaking in at this part uf the shore 
rather heavily, we had to run the boat up in reg- 
ular beach-comber style. Riding in on the back | 
of a heavy sea, we sprang out as soon as the boat 
struck, and held our ground, when, by watching | 
our chance for another good sea, we ran her clear | 
out of the water, and made her fast to a big rock 
for fear she might be carried away. About two | 
hundred yards from where we landed we found 
the cave. 

It lies in a voleanic mass of rock, forming the | 
bluff or termination of a rugged ridge, and looks 
as if it might be the doorway into the ruins of 
some grand old castle. The height of the en- | 
trance is about fifteen feet, and the distance back 
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into the extremity twenty-five or thirty. It varics 
in width from ten or twelve to cighteen feet 
Within the mouth the surface is of reddish rock, 
with holes or pockets dug into the sides, which 
it is probable were used for cupboards by the 
original occupant. There were likewise large 
spike nails driven into the rock, upon which we 
thought it likely clothing, guns, and houschold 
utensils might have been hung even at as remote 
a date as the time of Selkirk, for they were very 
rusty, and bore evidence of having been driven 
into the rock a long time ago. A sort of stone 
oven, with a sunken place for fire underneath, 
was partly visible in the back part of the cave; 
so that by digging away the earth we uncovered 
it, and made out the purpose for which it was 
built. ‘There was a darkish line, about a foot 
wide, reaching up to the roof of the cave, which 
by removing the surface a little, we discovered 
to be produced originally by smoke, cemented in 


| some sort by a drip that still moistened the wall, 


and this we found came through a hole in the 
top, which we concluded was the original chim- 
ney, now covered over with deposits of earth and 
leaves from the mountain above. In rooting about 
the fireplace, so as to get away the loose rubbish 
that lay over it, one of our party brought to light 


} an earthen vessel, broken a little on one side, but 
| otherwise perfect. It was about eight inches in 


diameter at the rim, and an inch or two smaller 
at the bottom, and had some rough marks upon 


| the outside, which we were unable to decipher 


on account of the clay which covered it. A fter- 
ward, we took it out and washed it in a spring 
near by, when we contrived to decipher one let- 
ter and a part of another, with a portion of the 
date. The rest unfortunately was on the piece 


| which had been broken off, and which we were 


unable to find, although we searched a long time, 

for as may be supposed we felt curious to know 

if it was the handiwork of Alexander Selkirk 

For my own part I had but little doubt that this 

was really one of the earthen pots made by his 
own hands, and the rea- 
son I thought so was that 
the parts of the letters and 
date which we deciphered 
corresponded with his 
name and the date of his 
residence, and likewise 
because it was evident 
that it must have been 
imbedded in the ground 
out of which we dug it 
long beyond the memory 
of any living man. I was 
so convinced of this, and 
so interested in the dis- 
covery, that I made a 
rough drawing of it on 
the spot, of which I have 
since been very glad, in- 
asmuch as it was acci- 
dentally dropped out of 
the boat afterward, and 
lost in the sea. 
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We searched in vain for other relics of the ) was covered with foam, and the surf beat agains 
kind, but all we could find were a few rusty the point beyond the cove and flew up in the air 
| to a prodigious height in white clouds of spray 

| Large birds wheeled about over the rocky heights, 

sometimes diving suddenly into the water, from 

| which they rose again flecked with foam, and 

| soaring upward in the sunlight, their wings 

| seemed to sparkle with jewels out of the ocean 

| Following the curve of the horizon, the view is 

| suddenly cut off by a huge cliff of lava that rises 

| directly out of the water to the height of twelve 

| or fifteen hundred feet. It forms an abrupt preci- 
| pice in front, and joins a range of rugged cliffs 
| behind ; which all abound in wonderful ledges, 
overlooking the depths below, dark and lonesome 

| caverns, and sharp pinnacles piercing the clouds 
pieces of iron and some old nails. The sides of | in every direction. Goat-paths wind around them 
the cave as also the top had marks scattered over | in places apparently inaccessible, and we saw 
them of different kinds, doubtless made there in | herds of goats running swiftly along the dizzy 
some idle moment by human hands ; but we were | heights overhanging the sea, where we almost 
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unable to make out that any of them had a mean- 
ing beyond the unconscious expression of those 
vague and wandering thoughts which must have 
passed occasionally through the mind of the sol- 
itary mariner who dwelt in this lonely place 
They may have been symbolical of the troubled 
and fluctuating character of his religious feclings 
before he became a confirmed believer in the 
wisdom and mercy of divine Providence ; which 
unhappy state of mind he often refers to in the 
course of his narrative. 


CRUSOE’S DEVOTIONS. 


This cave is now occupied only by wild goats 
and bats, and had not been visited, perhaps, by 


fancied the birds of the air would fear to fly 
They bounded over the frightful fissures in the 
rocks, and clung to the walls of cliffs with won- 
derful agility and tenacity of foot, and sometimes 
they were so high up that they looked hardly 
| bigger than rabbits, and we thought it impossible 
| that they could be goats 

Looking back into the valley, we beheld mount- 
ains stretching up to a hundred different peaks ; 
| the sides covered with woods and fields of golden 
colored oats; and the ravines fringed with green 
banks of grass and wild flowers of every hue 
A stream of pure spring water rippled down 

over the rocks, and wound through the cen- 
tre of the valley; breaking out at intervals 

into bright cascades, which glimmered fresh- 
ly in the warm rays of the sun ; its margins 
were fringed with rich grass and fragrant 
flowers, and groves of myrtle overhung the 
little lakelets that were made in its course. 
and seemed to linger there like mirrored 
beauties spell-bound. Ridges of amber-col- 
ored carth, mingled with rugged and moss 
covered lava, sloped down from the mount- 
ains on every side and converged into the 
valley as if attracted by its romantic beau- 
ties. Immense masses of rock, cast off from 
the towering cliffs, by some dread convulsion 

of the elements, had fallen from the heights, 
and now lay nestling in the very bosom of 
the valley, enamored with its charms. Even 

|the birds of the air seemed spell-bound within 
|this enchanted circle; their songs were low 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


any human being, until recently, more than once | 
or twice in half a century; and then probably | 


only by some deserter from a whaleship, who 


preferred solitude and the risk of starvation to | 


the cruelty of a brutish captain. 


In front of the cave, sloping down to the sea- | 


side, is a plain, covered with long rank grass, 


wild oats, radishes, weeds of various kinds, and | 
a few small peach-trees. The latter we supposed 

were of the stock planted in the island by Lord ' 
Anson. From the interior of the cave, we looked | 
out over the tangled mass of shrubs, wild flowers, | 


and waving grass in front, and saw that the sea | THE VALLEY WITH THE CAVE AND CLIFF 
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and soft, and I fancied they hung in the 
air with a kind of rapture when they rose 
out of their silvan homes, and looked down 
at all the wondrous beauties that lay out- 
spread beneath them. 
DAY-DREAMS OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Some of us scattered off into the woods 
of myrtle, or lay down by the spring in the 
pleasant shade of the trees and bathed our 
faces and drank of the cool water; others 
went up the hill-sides in search of peaches, 
or gathered seeds and specimens of wild 
flowers to carry home. Too happy in the 
change, after our gloomy passage round 
Cape Horn, I rambled up the valley alone, 
and dreamed glowing day-dreams of Rob- 
inson Crusoe. Of all the islands of the 
sea, this had ever been the paradise of my 
boyish fancy. Even later in life, when 
‘some hard experience before the mast had 
worn off a good deal of the romance of sea- 
life, I never could think of Juan Fernandez 
without a strong desire to be shipwrecked 
there, and spend the remainder of my days 
dressed in goat-skins. rambling about the cliffs, 
and hunting wild goats. It was a very impru- 
dent desire, to be sure, not at all sensible, but [| am 
now making aconfession of facts, rather out of the 
common order, and for which it would be useless 
to offer any excuse. Pleasant scenes of my early 
life rose up before me now with all their original 
freshness. How well I remembered the first 


time I read the surprising adventures of Robin- 


son Crusoe! It was in the country, where I 
had never learned the worldly wisdom of the 
rising generation in cities. Indeed, I had never 
seen a city, and ouly knew by hearsay that such 
wonderful places existed. My father, after an 
absence of some weeks, returned with an illus- 
trated volume of Crusoe, bound in cream-colored 
muslin (how plainly I could see that book now!) 
which he gave me with a smiling admonition not 
to commence reading it for two or three years, 
by which time he hoped I would be old enough 
to understand it. That very night I was ina 
new world—a world all strange and fascinating, 
yet to me as real as the world around me. 
How I devoured each enchanting page, and 
sighed to think of ever getting through such 

a delightful history. It was the first book 
beyond mere fairy tales (which I had almost 
begun to doubt), the first narrative descrip- 

tive of real life that I had ever read. Such 

a thing as a doubt as to its entire truthful- 
ness never entered my head. I lingered 
over it with the most intense and credulous 
interest, and long after parental authority 

had compelled me to give it up for the 
night, my whole soul was filled with a con- 
fusion of novel and delightful sensations. 
Before daylight I was up again; I could 

not read in the dark, \but I could open the 
magic book and smell the ,leaves fresh 
from the press; and before the type was 
visible I could trace out the figures in the 
prints, and gaze in breathless wonder upon 

the wild man in the goat-skins ! 
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| The big tears stood in my eyes when I was 
| through ; but I found consolation in reading it 
| again and again; in picturing out a thousand 
| things that perhaps De Foe never dreamt of ; 
and each night when I went to bed I earnestly 
| prayed to God that I might some day or other be 
| cast upon a desolate island, and live to become 
| as wonderful a man as Robinson Crusoe. Yet, 
|not content with that, I devoted all my lcisure 
| hours to making knife-cases, caps, and shot- 
| pouches out of rabbit-skins, in the faint hope 
| that it would hasten the blissful disaster. Years 
| passed away; I lived upon the banks of the 
| Ohio; I had been upon the ocean. Still a boy 
|in years, and more so perhaps in feeling, the 
| dream was not ended. I gathered up drift-wood 
and built a hut among the rocks; whole days I 
‘lay there thinking of that island in the far-off 
jseas. A piece of tarred plank from some steam- 
boat had a sweeter scent to me than the most 
odorous flower; for, as I lay smelling it by the 
hour, it brought up such exquisite visions of 
shipwreck as never before, perhaps, so charmed 


RESCUE OF FRIDAY. 
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the fancy of a dreaming youth. Well I remem- 
bered, too, the favored few that I let into the 
secret; how we went every afternoon to a sand- | 
bar. and called it Crusoe’s island ; how I was 
Robinson Crusoe, and the friend of my heart 
Friday, whom I caused to be painted from head 
to foot with black mud, as also the rest of my 
friends; and then the battles we had; the de- 
vouring of the dead men; the horrible dances, 
and chasing into the water; and, above all, the 
rescue of my beloved Friday—how vividly I saw 
those scenes again ! 

Years passed on; I was a sailor before the 
Alas, what a sad reality! I saw men 
flogged like beasts ; I saw cruelty, hardship, dis- 
ease, death in their worst forms; so much I saw 
that I was glad to take the place of a wandering 
outcast upon the shores of a sickly island ten 
thousand miles from home, to escape the horrors 
of that life! Yet the dream was not ended! 
Bright and beautiful as ever seemed to me that 
little world upon the seas, where dwelt in soli- 
tude the shipwrecked mariner. In the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, I was again a wanderer; im- 
pelled by that vision of island-life, which for 
seventeen years had never ceased to haunt me, I 
cast all upon the hazard of a die--escaped in an 
open boat through the perils of a storm, and now 
—where was I! What pleasant sadness was it 
that weighed upon my heart? Was all this a 
dream of youth; was it here to end, never more | 
to give one gleam of joy ; was the happy credu- 
lity, the freshness, the enthusiasm of boyhood 
gone forever! Could it be that this was not | 
Crusoe’s valley at last—this spot, which I had 
often seen in fancy from the banks of the Ohio, | 
dim in the mist of seas that lay between! Did | 
I really wander through it, or was it still a| 

| 


| 
| 
| 


mast 





dream ? 

And where was the king of the Island; the 
hero of my boyish fancy ; he who had delighted 
me with the narrative of his romantic career, as | 
man had never done before, as all the pleasures | 
of life have never done since; where was the | 
genial, the earnest, the adventurous Robinson | 
Crusoe’? Could it be that there was no “ mor- | 
tal mixture of earth’s mould in him ;” that he | 
was barely the simple mariner Alexander Sel- | 
kirk? No! no! Robinson Crusoe himself had | 
wandered through these very groves of myrtle ; 
he had quenched his thirst in the spring that 
bubbled through the moss at my feet ; had slept 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| during the glare of noon in the shade of those 
| overhanging grottoes; had dreamed his day- 


dreams in these secluded glens ! 

Here, too, Friday had followed his master ; 
the simple, child-like Friday, the most devoted 
of servants, the gentlest of savages, the faith- 
fullest of men! Blessing on thee, Robinson, 
how I have admired thy prolifie genius ; how I 
have loved thee for thine honest truthfulness! 
And blessings on thee, Friday, how my young 
heart hath warmed toward thee! how I have 
laughed at thy scalded fingers, and wept lest 
the savages should take thee away from me! . 

THE VALLEY ON FIRE 

There was a sudden rustling in the bushes 

“Hallo, there!” shouted a voice. I looked 
round, and beheld a fellow-passenger ; a strange 
eccentric man, who was seldom known to laugh, 
and whose chief pleasure consisted in reducing 
every thing to the practical standard of common 
sense. He was deeper than would appear at 
first sight, and not a bad sort of person at heart, 
but a little wayward and desponding in his views 
of life. 

“You'll catch cold,” said he; “ nothing gives 
a cold so quick as sitting on the damp ground.” 

“True,” said I, smiling, “but recollect the 
romance of the thing.” 

“Romance,” rejoined the sad man, “ won't 
cure a cold. 
life.”’ 

* Well, I suppose you're right. 


I never knew it to cure one in my 


Every body 


|is right who believes in nothing but reality. 


The hewer of wood and the drawer of water 
gets more credit in the world for good sense 
than the unhappy genius who affords pleasure 
to thousands.” 

** So he ought—he’s a much more useful man.” 

“ Granted; we won't dispute so well-estab- 
lished a truism. Now let us cut a few walking- 
sticks to carry home. It will please our friends 
to find that we thought of them in this ovtland- 
ish part of the world.” 

“To be sure; if you like. But you'll never 
carry them home. No, sir, you can’t do it. 
You'll lose them before you get half-way to 
America.” 

““No matter—they cost nothing. Lend me 
your knife, and we'll try the experiment at all 
events.” 

I then cut a number of walking-sticks and 
tied them up ina bundle. And here while the 
warning of the doubter is fresh in my mind, let 
me mention the fate of these much-valued relics 
I cut four beautiful sticks of myrtle, every one 
of which I lost before I reached California, 
though I was very careful where I kept them— 
so careful indeed, that I hid them away on board 
the ship and never could find them again. 

On our way back to the cave, as we emerged 
from the grove, I was astonished to see the en- 
tire valley in a blaze of fire. It raged and 
crackled up the sides of the mountains, blazing 
wildly and filling the whole sky with smoke. 
The beautiful valley upon which I had gazed 
with such delight a few hours before, seemed 
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destined to be laid waste by some fierce and 
unconquerable destroyer, that devoured trees, 
shrubs, and flowers in its desolating career. 
The roar of the mad rushing flames, the seeth- 
ing tongues of fire shooting out from the bowers 
of shrubbery, the whirling smoke sweeping up- 
ward around the pinnacles of rock, the angry 
sea dimly seen through the chaos, and the sharp 
screaming of the sea-birds and dismal howling 
of the wild dogs, impressed me with a terrible 
picture of desolation. It seemed as if some 
dreadful convulsion of nature had burst forth, 
soon to cover the island with seething lava or 
engulf it in the ocean. 

“What can it be?” said I. “Isn't ita grand 
sight? Perhaps a volcano has broken out. 
Surely it must be some awful visitation of Prov- 
idence. It wouldn't be comfortable, however, to 
be broiled in lava; so I think the sooner we get 
down to the boats the better.” 

“There's no hurry,” said my friend, “it’s no- 
thing but the Californians down at the cave. | 
told them before I left, that they'd set fire to the 
grass if they kept piling the brush up in that 
way. Now you see they've done it.” 

“Yes—TI see they have; and a tolerably big 
fire they've made of it too.” 

I almost forgave them the wanton act of Van- 
dalism, so sublime was the scene. It was worth 
a voyage round Cape Horn to see it. 

“Plenty of it,” muttered the sad man, “to 
cook all the food that can be raised in these 
diggings. I wouldn't give an acre of ground in 
Illinois for the whole island. I only wish they'd 
burn it up while they're at it—if it be an island 
at all, which T ain’t quite sure of yet.” 

THE CALIFORNIANS IN JUAN FERNANDEZ. 

We reached the cave by rushing through the 
flames. When we arrived near the mouth, I 
was amused to find about twenty long-bearded 
Californians, dressed in red shirts, with leather 
belts round their bodies, garnished with knives 
and pistols, and picks in their hands with which 
they were digging into the walls of Selkirk’s 
castle in search of curiosities. Their guns were 
stacked up outside, and several of the party 
were engaged in cooking fish and boiling 
coffee. They had battered away at the 
sides, top, and bottom of the cave in their 
eager search for relics, till they had left 
scarcely a dozen square feet of the orig- 
inal surface. Every man had literally his 
pocket full of rocks. It was a curious 
sight, here in this solitary island, scarcely 
known to mariners, save as the resort of 
pirates, deserters, and buccaneers, and 
chiefly to the reading world at home as 
the land of Robinson Crusoe, to see these 
adventurous Americans in their red shirts, 
lounging about the veritable castle of the 
“wild man in the goat-skins,” digging out 
the walls, smoking cigars, whittling sticks, 
and talking in plain English about Cali- 
fornia and the election of General Taylor. 
Some of them even went so far as to pro- 
pose a “ prospecting” expedition through 


Crusoe’s valley, in search of gold ; while others 
got up a warm debate on the subject of annex- 
ation—the annexation of Juan Fernandez. One 
long, lank, slab-sided fellow, with a leathern 
sort of face, and two copious streams of to. 
bacco juice running down from the corners of 
his mouth, was leaning on his pick outside the 
cave, spreading forth his sentiments for the ben- 
efit of the group of gentlemen who were cooking 
the fish. 

“T tell you, feller citizens,” said he, aroused 
| into something like prophetic enthusiasm, as the 
subject warmed upon his mind, “I tell you it's 
manifest destiny. Joo-an Fernandays is bound 
by all the rights of con-san-guity to be a part 
of the great Ree-public of Free States. Gen- 
tlemen, I’m a destiny-man, myself; I go the 
whole figure, sir; yes, sir, I'm none of your old 
'Hunkers. I go for Joo-an Fernandays and Cal- 
ifornia, and any other small patches of airth that 
'may be laying around the vicinity. We want 
’em all, gentlemen ; we want ‘em for our whale- 
ships and the yeomanry of our country ! (cheers) 
We'll buy *em from the Spaniards, sir, with our 
gold ; if we can’t buy ‘em, sir, by hokey! we'll 
TAKE “EM, sir! (Renewed cheers.) I ask you, 
gentlemen ; I appeal to your feelins as feller 
citizens of thee greatest concatenation of States 
on thee face of God's airth, are you the men 
| that'll refuse to fight for your country’? (Cheers, 
and cries of No, no! we ain’t the men! hurra 
| for Joo-an Fernandays!) Then, by Jupiter, sir, 
we'll have it! We'll have it as sure as the Star 
of Empire shines like the bright Loo-min-ary of 
Destiny in the broad Panoply of Heaven (and 
more especially in the western section of it) 
We'll have it, sir, as sure as that redolent and 
inspiring Loominary beckons us on, sir, like a 
dazzling joo-el on the pre-monitary finger of 
Hope ; and the glorious Stars and Stripes, feller 
citizens, shall wave proudly in the zephyrs of 
futurity over the exalted peaks of Joo-an Fer- 
nandays!” (Tremendous sensation, during 
which the orator takes a fresh chew of tobacco, 
‘and sits down.) 

As soon as the party of annexationists per- 


, 
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ceived us, they called out to us to heave to, and 
make ourselves at home. ‘Come on, gentle- 
men, comeon! Noceremony. 
icans! this is a free country. 
bread! here's coffee ! 


Here’s fish! here’s 
Help yourselves, gentle- 
men ! 
great country !” fell to work 
upon the fish, which was a splendid cod, and 
the bread and the coffee, too, and very palatable 
we found them all, and exceedingly jolly and 
entertaining the “ gentlemen from the Brooklyn.” 
These lively individuals had made the most of 
their time in the way of enjoying themselves 
ashore. 
gave a grand party in honor of the American 
nation in general. It was in rather a novel sort 
of place, to be sure, but none the worse for that 
—one of the large caves near the boat-landing. 


Of course we 


On this eventful occasion they “‘ scared up,” as | 


they alleged, sundry delicacies from home, such 
as preserved meats, pound-cake, champagne, and 
wines of various sorts, and out of their number 
they produced a full band of music. They also, 
by clearing the earth and beating it down, made 
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We're all Amer- | 
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search out a camping ground; while the rest of 
the party and myself started off with the captain 
to explore a grotto. We had acouple of sailors 


| to row us, which helped to make the trip rather 


This is a great country, gentlemen—a | 


About a week before our arrival they | 


| into the very bowels of the mountain. 


a very good place for dancing, and they had | 


waltzes, polkas, and cotillions, in perfect ball- 
room style. It was rather a novel entertain- 
ment, take it altogether, in the solitudes of Juan 
Fernandez. I have forgotten whether the four 
Chilian ladies of the island attended ; if they did 
not, it certainly was not for want of an invita- 
tion 
longer monarch of all he surveyed. 
low, his reign was over. 
the sovereigns now 
After our snack with the Brooklynites, we join- 
ed our comrades down on the beach. They had 
shot at a great many wild goats, without hitting 


The Californians were 


FISHING. 


any, of course. 
spent in catching fish for supper. 
THE CAVE OF THE BUCCANEERS. 
It now began to grow late, and we thought it 


The American Crusoe was there, no | down below looked like gigantic monsters stand- 


Poor fel- | 


pleasant 

Turning a point of rocks, we steered directly 
into the mouth of the grotto, and ran in some 
forty or fifty feet, till nearly lost in darkness 
It was a very wild and rugged place—a fit abode 
for the buccaneers. 

The cliff into which the cave runs is com- 
posed of great rocks, covered on top with a soil 
of red, burned earth. The swell of the sea broke 
upon the base with a loud roar, and the surf 
rolling inward into the depths of the grotto, 
made a deep reverberation, like the dashing of 
water under a bridge. There was some difficulty 
in effecting a landing among these subterranean 
rocks, which were round and slippery. The 
water was very deep, and abounded in seaweed. 
On gaining a dry place, we found the interior 
quite lofty and spacious, and tending upward 
Some 
said there was a way out clear up in the middle 
of the island. Overhead it was hung with sta- 
lactites, some of which were of great size and 
wonderful formation. Abraham and myself 
climbed up in the dark about a hundred feet, 
where we entirely lost sight of the mouth, and 
could hardly see an inch before us. As we 
turned back and began to descend, our friends 


ing in the rays of light near the entrance. I 
broke off some pieces of rock and put them in 
my pocket, as tokens of my visit to this strange 
place. 

On reaching the boat, again we found a group 
of our comrades seated around a natural basin 


| in the rocks, regaling themselves on bread and 


| water. 


The water, I think, was the clearest and 
best I ever tasted. It trickled down from the 


| top of the cave, and fell into the basin with a 


| most refreshing sound. 


I drank a pint goblet- 


| full, and found it uncommonly cool and pure. 
| Nothing more remaining to be seen, we started 
| off for the boat-landing, near the huts, where we 
| parted with our friend the captain, and then, it 
| being somewhat late, we went in search of our 
} party. 


The rest of the afternoon we | 


best to look about us for some place where we | 


could sleep. Captain Richardson very kindly 


staying ashore. 


LODGINGS UNDERGROUND. 

When we arrived on the ground selected by 
Brigham and the others, we found that they had 
made but little progress in cutting wood for the 
posts, and much remained to be done before we 
could get up the tent. 

Heavy clouds hung over the tops of the moun- 
tains; the surf moaned dismaily upon the rocks ; 
big drops of rain began to strike as through the 


| gusts of wind that swept down over the cliffs, 
cffered us the use of his cabin, but he was | 
crowded with passengers, and we preferred | 


There was something novel in | 


sleeping ashore, but neither novelty nor comfort | 
in a vessel with a hundred and eighty Califor- | 


nians on board. Brigham and a few others took 
our boat, and went over near the old fort to 


and there was every prospect of a wet and 
stormy night. It was now quite dark. After 
some talk, we thought it best to abandon our 
plan of sleeping under the sail. Finally, we 
agreed to go in search of acave under the brow 
of a neighboring cliff. We had scen it during 
the day, and although a very unpromising place, 
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we thought it would serve to protect us against | inson had a jolly time of it; no accounts to make 
the rain. We therefore took our oars and sail | out, no office-hours to keep, nobody to call him 
upon our shoulders, together with what few | to account every morning for being ten minutes 
weapons of defense we had, and stumbled about | too late, in consequence of a frolic. Talking about 
in the dark for some time, till we had the good | frolics, he wasn’t tempted with liquor, or bad 
fortune to find the mouth of the cave. In the | company either; he chose his own company 
course of a few minutes we struck a light by a| he had his parrot, his goats, his man, Friday ; 
lucky chance, and then looked in. There seem-| all steady sort of fellows, with no nonsense 


ed to be no bottom to it, and, so far as we could | 
perceive, neither sides nor top. Certainly there 
was not a living soul about the premises to 
deny us admission; so we crept down, as we 
thought, into the bowels of the earth, and, 
seeing nobody there, took possession of our 
lodgings, such as as they were. 

It was a damp and gloomy place enough ; 
reeking with mould, and smelling very 
strong of strange animals. The rocks hung 
gaping over our heads, as if ready to fall 
down upon us at the mere sound of our 
voices; the ground was covered with dirty 
straw, left there probably by some desert- 
ers from a whale-ship, and all around the 
sides were full of holes, which we supposed 
from the smell must be inhabited by foxes, 
rats, and, perhaps, snakes, though we were 
afterward told there were no reptiles on the 
island. We soon found that there were 
plenty of spiders and fleas in the straw. The 
ground being damp, we spread our sail over 
it, in order to make a sort of bed; and, being in 
a measure protected by a clump of bushes placed 
in the entrance by the previous occupants to 
keep out the wind and rain, we did not alto- 
gether despair of passing a tolerably comfortable 
night. | 

For a while there was not much said by any | 
body ; we were all busy looking about us. Some | 
were looking at the rocks overhead ; some into | 
the holes, where they thought there might be | 
wild animals; and myself“and a few others | 
were trying to light a fire in the back part 
of the cave. It smoked so that we had to give | 
it up at last, for it well-nigh stifled the whole | 
party. 

By this time, being all tired, we lay down, 
and had some talk about Robinson Crusoe. 

“If he lived in such holes as this,” 


said one, | 
“T don’t think he had much sleep.” | 

“No,” muttered another, “that sort of thing 
reads a good deal better than it feels: but there’s | 


no telling how a man may get used to it. Eels | 
get used to being skinned, and I’ve heard of a| 
horse that lived on five straws a day.” 
“For my part,” adds a third, “I like it : there’s | 
romance about it—and convenience, too, in some 
respects. For the matter of clothing, a man 
could wear goat-skins. ‘Tailors never dunned 
Robinson Crusoe. It goes a great way toward 
making a man happy to be independent of fash- | 
ion. Being dunned makes a man miserable.” | 
“Yes, it makes him travel a long way some- 
times,” sighs another, thoughtfully. “I'd be 
willing to live here a few years to get rid of 
society. What a glorious thing it must be to| 
have nothing to do but hunt wild goats! Rob- | 


about them. I'll venture to say they never 
drank any thing stronger than water.” 


CRUSOE AND HIS COMRADES. 


“No,” adds another, gloomily, “it isn’t likely 
they applied ‘ hot and rebellious liquors to their 
blood.’ But a man who lives alone has no oc- 
casion to drink. He has no love affairs on hand 
to drive him to it.” 

“Nor a scolding wife. I’ve known men to 
go all the way to California to get rid of a wo- 
man’s tongue.” 

There was a pause here, as most of the talk- 
ers began to drop off to sleep. 

“Gentlemen,” said somebody in the party, 
who had been listening attentively to the con- 
versation, “I don't believe a single word of it! 
I don’t believe there ever was such a man as 
Robinson Crusoe in the world. I don't believe 
there ever was such a man as Friday. In my 
opinion, the whole thing is a lie, from beginning 
to end. I consider Robinson Crusoe a hum- 
bug '” 

“Who says it’s all a lie!’ cried several voices, 
fiercely ; “who calls Robinson Crusoe a hun- 
bug t” 

“ That is to say,” replied the culprit, modify- 
ing the remark, “I don’t think the history is al- 
together true. Such a person might have lived 
here, but he added something on when he told 
his story. He knew very well his man Friday, 
or his dogs and parrots were not going to ex- 
pose his falsehoods.” 

“Pooh! you don't believe in any thing; you 
never did believe in any thing since you were 
born. Perhaps you don’t believe in that. Are 
you quite sure you are here yourself?” 

“Well, to be candid, when I look about me 
and see what a queer sort of place it is, I don't 
feel quite sure ; there's room for doubt.” 
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“Doubt, sir! doubt? Do you doubt Friday! 
D» you think there’s room for doubt in him!” 

“Possibly there may have been such a man 
| say there may have been; I wouldn’t swear 
to it.” 

“Fudge, sir, fudge ! 
yourself ridiculous. 


The fact is, you make 
You are troubled with dys- 
pepsia.” , 

“{ am rayther dyspeptic, gentlemen, rayther 
so 
say I believe in Crusoe. It ain’t my fault—the 
belief ain't naturally in me.” 

Upon which, having made this acknowledg- 
ment, we let him alone, and he turned over and 
went to sleep. We now pricked up our lamp, 
and prepared to follow his example, when a ques- 
tion arose as to the propriety of standing watches 
during the night—a precaution thought neces- 
sary by some in consequence of the treacherous 
character of the Spaniards. There were eleven 
of us, which would allow one hour to each per- 
son. For my part, I thought there was not 
much danger, and proposed letting every man 
who felt uneasy stand watches for himself. We 
had labored without rest for thirty-six hours, and 
] was willing to trust to Providence for safety, 
and make the most of our time for sleeping. A 
majority being of the same opinion, the plan of 
standing watches was abandoned; and having 
loaded our two guns, we placed them in a con- 
venient position commanding the mouth of the 
cave. I got the harpoon and stood it up near 
me, for I had made up my mind to fasten on to 
the first Spaniard that came within reach. 

ATTACK OF THE ROBBERS. 

Searcely had we closed our eyes, and fallen 
into a restless doze, when a nervous gentleman 
in the party rose up on his hands and knees, and 
cautiously uttered these words : 

“ Friends, don’t you think we'd better put out 
the light. The Spaniards may be armed, and if 
they come here, the lamp will show them where 
we are, and they'll be sure to take aim at our 
heads.” 

“Sure enough,” whispered two or dhree at 
once. “* We didn’t think of that; they can’t see 
us in the dark, however, unless they have cyes 
like cats. Let us put out the light by all means.” 

So with that we were about to put out the 
light, when the man who had doubts in regard 
to Robinson Crusoe, rose up on his hands and 
knees likewise, and said : 

“Hold on! I think you'd better not do that. 
It ain't policy. I don't believe in it myself.” 

“Confound it, sir,” cried half-a-dozen voices 
angrily, ‘‘ you don’t believe in any thing! What's 
the reason you don’t believe in it? Eh? what's 
the reason, sir?” 

“Well, [ll tell you why. Because, if you 
put out the light, we can’t see where to shoot. 
Likely as not we'd shoot one another. If I feel 
certain of any thing, it is, that I'd be the first 
man shot; it’s my luck. I know I'd be a dead 
man before morning.” 

There was something in this suggestion not 
to be laughed at. 


: 


I hope you'll excuse me, but I can’t exactly | 


The most indignant of us felt | 
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|the full force of it. To shoot our enemies in 
self-defense seemed reasonable enough ; but to 
shoot any of our own party, even the man who 
doubted Robinson Crusoe, would be a very se- 
rious calamity. At last, after a good deal of 
talk, we compromised the matter by putting the 
lamp under an old hat with a hole in the top. 
| This done, we tried to go to sleep. 

Brigham went to the mouth of the cave about 
midnight to take an observation. He was armed 
with one of the guns. 

“What's that!” said he, sharply; “I hear 
something! Gentlemen, I hear something! 
Hallo! who goes there?” 

There was no answer. Nothing could be 
heard but the moaning of the surf down on the 
beach. 

““A Spaniard! by heavens, a Spaniard! I'll 
shoot him—I'll shoot him through the head !” 

* Don’t fire, Brigham,” said I, for I wanted a 
chance to fasten on with thé harpoon; “ wait 
till he comes up, and ask him what he wants.” 

** Ahoy there! What do you want! Answer 
quick, or I'll shoot you! Speak! or you're a 
dead man !” 

Allhands were now in commotion. We rushed 
to the mouth of the cave in a body, determined 
to defend ourselves to the last extremity 

“Gentlemen,” cried Brigham, a little confused, 
“It's a goat! I see him now, in the rays of the 
moon ; a live goat, coming down the cliff. Shall 
I kill him for breakfast?” 

“ Wait,” said I, “ till he comes a little closer ; 
I'll bend on to him with the harpoon.” 

“ You'd better let him alone,” said the Doubter, 
in a sepulchral voice. ‘“ Likely as not it’s a tame 
goat or a chicken belonging to the American 
down there.” 

“A tame devil, sir! How do you suppose 
they could keep tame goats in such a place as 
this. Your remark concerning the chicken is 
beneath contempt !” 

“Well, I don’t know why. Taint my nature 
to take an entire goat without proof. I thought 
it might be a chicken.” 

“Then you'd better go and satisfy yourself, 
if you're not afraid.” 

The Doubter did so. He walked a few steps 
toward the object, so as to get sight of its out- 
line, and then returned, saying : 

“ That thing there isn’t a goat at all; neyther 

it a chicken.” 

* What is it, then?” 

“ Nothing but a bush.” 

“What makes it move ?” 

“The wind, I suppose. I don’t know what 
else could make it move, for it ain’t got the first 
principle of animal life in it. Bushes don’t walk 
about of nights any more than they do in the 
day-time. I never did believe in it from the be- 
ginning, and I told you so, but you wouldn't 
listen to me.” 

We said nothing in reply to this, but return- 
ed into the cave and lay down again upon the 
sail. 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE.* 
BY JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 


JENA AND AUERSTADT. 

T was nearly midnight when Napoleon, ac- 
companied by Josephine, entered the dark- 
ened streets of Paris, on his return from Vienna 
He drove directly to the Tuileries, and ascended 
the stairs, with hasty strides, to his cabinet. 
Without undressing, or even throwing himself 
upon a couch for a moment of repose, he sent 
for the Minister of Finance. The whole of the 
remainder of the night was passed in a rigid ex- 
amination of the state of the Bank of France. 
The eagle eye of the Emperor immediately pen- 
etrated the labyrinth of confusion in which its 
concerns were involved. Writing from the camp 


of Boulogne, in the midst of all the distractions of 


the preparations for the march to Ulm and Aus- 
terlitz, Napoleon had thus addressed his Minis- 
ter of Finance. “ The paper of the bank is 
issued in many, perhaps a majority of cases, not 
on real capital, but on a delusive supposition of 
wealth. In one word, in discounting after this 
manner, the bank is coining false money. So 
clearly do I see the dangers of such a course, 
that, if necessary, I would stop the pay of my 
soldiers, rather than persevere in it. J am dis- 
tressed beyond measure at the necessities of my 
situation, which, by compelling me to live in camps, 
and engaged in distant expeditions, withdraw my 
altention from what would otherwise be the chief 
object of my anxiety, and the first wish of my 
heart ; a good and solid organization of all which 
concerns the interest of banks, manufactures, and 
commerce.” 

The next day, at eleven o'clock, the whole 
Council of Finance was assembled. Napoleon 
kept them incessantly occupied, during an unin- 
terrupted session of nine hours. Thus energet- 
ically, without allowing himself a moment for 
repose, he entered upon a series of labors un- 
paralleled in the history of mankind. The mind 
of this extraordinary man was all interested in 
constructing, not in destroying He loved not 
the carnage of the battle-field. He loved not the 
aspect of burning cities, or the desolating sweep 
of contending armies. It was far more in accord- 
ance with his humane disposition, and his intel- 
lectual and refined taste, to Jabor in his cabinet, 
in rearing works of imperishable grandeur, than 
hungry, cold, and weary, drenched with rain, 
spattered with mud, toiling through the mire, 
and bivouacking upon the drifted-snow, to lead 
his armies to mutilation, blood, and death. Na- 
poleon was a man. The groans of the dying 
were not music to his ear. As he went, invari- 
ably, the messenger of mercy over the field of 
strife, when the conflict was over, the aspect of 
the mangled, the dying, and the dead was not 
a pleasing spectacle to his eye. His foes com- 
pelled him, during all his reign, to devote one 
half of his energies to repel their assaults. 


* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1853, by Harper and Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of 


the District Court of the Southern District of New York. | 
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Napoleon had again conquered peace with a'| 
the world, England alone excepted. The gov- 
ernment of England, notwithstanding the firm 
opposition of a large portion of the people, stil] 
waged unrelenting war against the Republican 
Empire. England was too intelligent to be de- 
ceived by words. It mattered not whether Napo- 
leon were called Consul or Emperor. The prin. 
ciples of his government were still the same 
He was the man of the people. It was his mis. 
sion to abase aristocratic usurpation, and to ele- 
vate the people to equality of privileges and of 
rights. 

Napoleon immediately made arrangements for 
the army to return, by slow and comfortable 
marches of twelve miles a day. He ordered the 
sick and the wounded to be amply provided for 
during the winter, that they might be brought 
back to France under the genial sun of spring 
Officers were commanded to remain with them, 
to see that all their wants were fully supplied 
Never before or since has there been a general 
so attentive to his sick and wounded soldiers 
To this testimony there is not a dissentient 
voice. 

In the midst of negotiations and military cares 
more vast and varied than ever before occupied 
the mind of man, Napoleon devoted himself with 
a fondness amounting to a passion, to the crea- 
tion of magnificent works of art and of public 
utility. In those snatches of leisure left him by 
his banded foes, he visited all parts of the cap- 
ital and of his empire. Wherever he went some 
grand idea for moral, intellectual, or physical im- 
provement suggested itself to his mind. The 
foot-prints of the Emperor still remain all over 
Paris, and in the remotest provinces of France, 
enduring memorials of his philanthropy, his com- 
prehensive wisdom, and his tireless energy. He 
found St. Denis, the mausoleum of the ancient 
kings of France, in deplorable dilapidation. The 
venerable edifice was immediately and magnifi- 
cently repaired. The beautiful church of St. 
Genevieve was crumbling to decay. He restored 
it to more than its pristine splendor. He reared 
the magnificent monument in the Place Vendome. 
The noble obelisk of bronze, winding round 
whose shaft are displayed, in long basso-relievo, 
the exploits of the campaigns of Ulm and Aus- 
terlitz, excites the admiration of every beholder. 
The monument was consecrated to the grand 
army, and was constructed of the cannon taken 
from the enemy. Napoleon had ever been con- 
tending for peace. In these eventful campaigns 
he had secured peace for the Continent. He 
wished to have the statue of Peace surmount the 
lofty summit of the pillar. But the nation grate- 
fully decreed that Napoleon, the hero-pacifica- 
tor, in imperial costume, should crown the tro- 
phy of his own genius. When the allies, after 
desolating Europe for a quarter of a century 
with blood, succeeded in driving Napoleon from 
his throne, and reinstating the Bourbons, they 
hurled the statue of the Republican Emperor 
from its proud elevation. They could not, how- 
ever, tear the image of Napoleon from the heart 
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of an adoring people. The Bourbons were again 
driven into exile, and the statue of Napoleon re- 


placed. No sacrilegious hand will ever venture 
again rudely to touch that memorial of a nation’s 
love and homage. He formed the plan, and com- 
menced the work of uniting the Louvre and the 
Tuileries in the most splendid palace the world 
has ever seen. And this palace was to be con- 
secrated, not to the licentious indulgence of kings 
and nobles, but to the fine arts, for the benefit 
of the people. The magnificent ‘ Arch of Tri- | 
umph” in the Carrousel, and the still more mag- 
nificent arch facing the Elysian Fields were both 
commenced this year. Fifteen new fountains 
were erected in the city. More extensive en- 
gines were created to raise water from the Seine, 
that eighty fountains might play unceasingly 
night’and day. Magnificent quays were erected 
along the banks of the river. A bridge, in process 
of building, was rapidly completed, and named 
the Bridge of Austerlitz. A new bridge, sub- 
sequently called the Bridge of Jena, was com- 
menced. These were but a part of the works 
entered upon in the capital. The most distant 
departments of the empire shared his attention | 
and his munificence. Immense canals were con- 


PLACE VENDOME. 


structed, conferring the benefits of water com- 
munication upon all parts of France. National 
roads, upon which the tourist now gazes with 
astonishment, were commenced. Others, already 
laid out, were urged to their rapid completion. 
The world-renowned Pass of the Simplon, the 
road through the valley of the Moselle, the high- 
way from Roanne to Lyons, the celebrated road 
from Nice to Genoa, the roads over Mt. Cenis 
and Mt. Genévre, and along the banks of the 
Rhine, and the astonishing works at Antwerp, 
will forever remain a memorial of Bonaparte’s 
insatiable desire to enrich and ennoble the coun- 


| try of which he was the monarch 


These were the works in which he delighted. 
This was the fame he wished to rear for himself. 
This was the immortality he coveted. His re- 
nown is immortal. He has left upon the Con- 
tinent an imprint of beneficence which time can 
never efface. But Europe was in arms against 
him. ‘To protect his empire from hostile inva- 
sion, while carrying on these great works, he 
was compelled continually to support 400,000 
men in battle array. 

Napoleon was always a serious man, religiously 
inclined. In his youthful years he kept himself 
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entirely aloof, not only from the dissipations, but 
from the merriment of the camp. In his ma- 
turer life the soldiers gave him the name of 
“ Father Thoughtful.” Though not established 
in the belief that Christianity was of divine ori- 
gin, he ever cherished a profound reverence for 
the religion of the Bible. Amidst the sneers of 
infidel Europe, he, with unvarying constancy, 
affirmed that religion was essential to the well- 
being of society, not merely as a police regula- 
tion, but as 1 necessity of the human soul. When 
but twenty-four years of age, he encouraged his 
brother Louis, who was then a lad but about 
fifteen years old, but conscientious and devout, 
to partake of the sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per. Says Louis, “I was then but a child. It 
was in consequence of his advice and care, that 
I partook of my first communion. He selected 
a worthy ecclesiastic to give me the necessary 
instructions and preparations.”” When the sched- 
ule of study for Madame Campan’s female school 


was presented him, he found, as one regulation, | 


“The young ladies shall attend prayers tewice a 
weck.”’ He immediately erased, with‘his pen, the 
words “twice a week,” and substituted “ every 
day.” 

‘Sire!’ said General Bertrand to Napoleon, 
one day, “ you believe in God. I also believe. 
But, after all, what is God? What do we know 
of him? Have we seen him?” 

Napoleon replied, “* What is God? Do I know 
what I believe? Very weil! I will tell you. 
Answer me: How know you that a man has 
genius! Is it any thing you have seen! Is it 
visible—genius! What then can you believe of 
it? We see the effect. From the effect we pass 
to the cause. We find it; we affirm it; we be- 
lieve it. Is it not sot Thus upon the field of 
battle, when the action commences, though we 
do not understand the plan of attack, we admire 
the promptitude, the efficiency of the manceuvres, 
and exclaim ‘ A man of genius!’ When in the 
heat of the battle victory wavers, why do you 
the first turn your eyes toward me? Yes! your 
lips call me. From all parts we hear but one 
ery, ‘The Emperor, where is he? his orders? 
What means that cry! It is the cry of instinct, 
of general faith in me—in my genius.” 

“Very well! TI also, I have an instinct, a 
knowledge, a faith, a cry which involuntarily 
escapes me. I reflect. I regard nature with her 
phenomena, and I exclaim God! I admire, and 
ery, There is a God !” 

‘Since you believe in genius, tell me, tell me, 
I pray you, what gives to the man of genius this 
invention, inspiration, this glance of the eye, pe 
culiar to man alone? Answer me! from whence 
does it come! You cannot tell! Is it not so! 
Neither can I, nor any one else. And still, this 
peculiarity which characterizes certain individu- 
als, is a fact as evident, as positive as any other 
fact. But if there is such a difference in mind, 
there is evidently a cause; there is some one 
who has made that difference. It is neither you 
nor me, and genius is but a word, which teaches 
nothing of its cause. That any person should 
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| say, They are the organs! Behold a silliness ft 
| for a medical student, but not for me. Do yoy 
| understand ¢”"* : 
} Napoleon saw so many imperfections in the 
| Catholic priesthood, that he was unwilling to in- 
trust the education of youth to ecclesiastics 
| Their devotion to the past, their hostility to al! 
| innovation and progress, incapacitated them, in 
| his judgment, to rouse and guide the youthful 
| mind. He devoted, at this time, very special 
| attention to the education of the masses of the 
| people. He established an University, to raise 
| up a corps of teachers, of high qualifications, 
who should hold distinguished rank in the state, 
and who should receive ample emolument. In 
| all the schools religion was to be taught by 
| chaplains. 

Such were the labors of Napoleon in Paris 
from January to July, 1806. At the same time 

he was compelled to defend himself from En- 
| gland, who was incessantly assailing France, 
with all the power of her invincible fleet. He 
was also conducting the most momentous nego- 
| tiations with the various nations of Europe. 
| The province of Genoa occupied the southern 
| Slope of the Apennines. It was about as large 
as Rhode Island, and contained 500,000 inhabit- 
ants. Its population was thoroughly imbued 
with the principles of Republican France. In the 
wars then desolating Europe, this Lilliputian 
state was of course powerless, unless sustained 
by some stronger arm. Its immediate contigu- 
ity to France encouraged the desire for annexa- 
tion. A deputation, from the Senate of Genoa, 
visited Napoleon, soliciting this favor. “In 
regenerating the people of this country,” said 
the deputation, “your Majesty has contracted 
the obligation to render it happy. But this can 
not be done unless it is governed by your Ma- 
jesty’s wisdom and valor. The changes which 
have taken place around us, have rendered our 
insulated situation a source of perpetual disqui- 
etude, and imperiously call for a union with that 
France which you have covered with imperish- 
able renown. Such is the wish which we are 
charged to lay at your Majesty's feet. The rea- 
sons on which it is founded prove sufficiently 
that it is not the result of any external sugges- 
tion, but the inevitable consequence of our actual 
situation.” 

When Napoleon entered Genoa, in consum- 
mation of this union, he was received with the 
most enthusiastic demonstrations of joy. The 
fétes arranged by the exultant inhabitants on 
that memorable occasion, surpassed in splendor 
any thing which modern Italy had seen. ‘The 
magistrates met Napoleon at the gates of the city. 
with the keys. ‘‘Genoa,” said they, *‘ named the 
Superb, from its situation, is now still more 


| 
| 
| 


ety of Dr. Antommarchi, a physician who was sent to him 
while at St. Helena. “ You physicians,” said Napoleon to 
him, one day, “ are unbelievers, because you can not find 
the soul with your dissecting knife. Physicians are gen- 
erally infidels. It is not so with mathematicians. They 
are ordinarily devout. The name of God incessant!) 
flowed from the pen of Lagrange.” 
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worthy of that name from its destination. It 
has thrown itself into the arms of a hero. It 
therefore places its keys in the hands of one 
capable, above all others, of maintaining and in- 
creasing that glory.”” The city blazed with illum- 
inations, the roar of artillery shook the embattled 
shores and frowning forts; and fireworks, sur- 
passing the imagined creations of fairy power, 
filled the whole heavens, as Genoa rejoiced over 
the consummation of her nuptials with France. 
The Kingdom of Naples, sometimes called the 
Kingdom of the two Sicilies, contained a popu- 
lation of about eight millions. The government, 
almost an unlimited monarchy, was in the hands 
of a branch of the house of Bourbon. The per- 
fidious court had, again and again, sent its ships 
and its armies to assail Napoleon. And yet, in 
the hour of victory, Napoleon had ever treated 
the hostile governments with singular magnan- 
imity. When the Emperor was more than a 
thousand miles from his capital, in the wilds of 
Northern Germany, struggling with his banded 
foes upon the plains of Austerlitz, the King of 
Naples thought it an inviting opportunity to at- 
tack him in his rear. Without any provocation, 


inviting the English fleet into his harbors, and | 
joining his army, fifty thousand strong, with | 
those of England, Austria, and Russia, he fell | 


upon France. Napoleon heard of this act of 
treachery immediately after the battle of Auster- 
litz. He was extremely exasperated. 


The kings of Europe seemed to treat him as | 
an outlaw, beyond the pale of all honorable in- | 
The most solemn treaties with him | 
were regarded as of nomoment. They did every | 


tercourse. 


thing in their power to stir up treason around 
his throne, and to fan in France the flame of 
Vou. VI.—No. 33 —X 


civil war. They cringed before his mighty ge- 
nius as they met him on the field of battle, or in 
the chamber of council, and yet were they ever 
ready to stab him in the back, the moment his 
face was turned. An independent nation of forty 
millions of people, with hardly a dissenting vote, 
had elected him its monarch. The despots of 
Europe denied his right to the throne. They 
| refused him his title. They called him con- 
temptuously Mr. Bonaparte.* ‘They resorted to 
every mean subterfuge, in their diplomacy, to 
avoid the recognition of his imperial dignity 
They filled the world with the blackest libels 
against his fair fame. They accused him of 
drunkenness, debauchery, murder, blood-thirsti- 
ness, incest. They fed those who were con- 
structing infernal machines, and mingling poi- 
son, and sharpening daggers, to hunt him out 
of the world. There is great moral sublimity in 
the dignity with which Napoleon encountered 
all this, and went straight on with his work 
He had already spared the Bourbons of Naples 
three times. He resolved to be their dupe no 
longer. The following energetic proclamation 
to his army announced the merited fate of this 
perfidious court. 

“ Soldiers! For the last ten years I have done 


* Gustavus, King of Sweden, in a public note delivered 
to the French envoy at Stockholm, expressed his surprise 
| at the “indecent and ridiculous insolence, which Mon- 
| steur Napoleon Bonaparte had permitted to be inserted in 
the Moniteur.” Alexander, in public documents, addressed 
him as chief of the French government. And the British 
Cabinet passed a solemn decree that the Emperor Napo- 
leon, while at Saint Helena, should receive no other title 
| than that of General Bonaparte. Gustavus ever insisted 
| that Napoleon was The Beast described in the book of 
| Revelation. 
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every thing in my power to save the King of | 
Naples. He has done every thing to destroy him- | 


self. After the battles of Dego, Mondovi, and | 


Lodi he could oppose to me but a feeble resist- 
ance. I relied upon the word of this prince, and 
was generous toward him. When the second 
coalition was dissolved at Marengo, the King of 
Naples, who had been the first to commence this 
unjust war, abandoned by his allies, remained 
single-handed and defenseless. He implored me. 
I pardoned him a second time. It is but a few 
months since you were at the gates of Naples. 
I had sufficiently powerful reasons for suspecting 
the treason in contemplation. I was still gen- 
erous. I acknowledged the neutrality of Naples. 
I ordered you to evacuate the kingdom. For the 
third time, the house of Naples was re-established 
and saved. Shall we forgive a fourth time? Shall 
we rely a fourth time on a court without faith, 
honor, or reason’ No, no! The dynasty of 
Naples has ceased to reign. Its existence is in- 
compatible with the honor of Europe, and the 
repose of my crown.” 

Immediately Napoleon wrote, in the following 
words, to his brother Joseph. ‘‘ My wish is, that 
in the first days of February you should enter 
the Kingdom of Naples; and that I should be 
informed, in the course of the month, that my 
Eagles hang over that capital. You will not 
make any suspension of arms or capitulation. 
My intention is, that the Bourbons should have 
ceased to reign in Naples. I wish to seat on 
that throne a prince of my house; you, in the 
first place, if that suits you ; another, if that does 
not suit you.” * 

Joseph: took an army and went to Naples. 
U pon his approach the English fled with the ut- 
most precipitation, taking with them the royal 
family.t By thus ejecting the royal family of 
Naples, and placing the crown upon the brow 
of his brother, Napoleon greatly exasperated the 
menmang ee of pene ee and added much 


* “The extremity of the Peninsula and Sicily compose 
the Kingdom of Naples, the most powerful state in Italy, 
most like Rome in ignorance and barbarism, and still 
worse governed, if possible. There reigned a Bourbon, a 
mild, imbecile prince, devoted to one kind of pursuit, fish- 
ing and field sports. These occupations engrossed all 
his time. While he was engaged in them, the govern- 
ment of his kingdom was abandoned to his wife, an Aus- 
trian princess, sister to the Queen of France. This 
princess, a woman of capricious disposition, of licentious 
passions, having the Minister Acton for her paramour, 
who was sold to the English, conducted the affairs of the 
kingdom in a senseless manner. The English, whose 
policy it always was to gain a footing on the Continent, 
by controlling the petty states bordering upon its coasts, 
had endeavored to make themselves the patrons of Naples, 
as well as of Portugal and Holland. They excited the 
hatred of the queen against France, and with that hatred 
infused the ambition to rule Italy.”—Tuigrs. 

t “The brief reign of Joseph was a succession of ben- 
efits to a people who had been long degraded by a most 
oppressive despotism. He founded civil and military 
schools, some of which yet exist—overthrew feudal priv- 
ileges—suppressed the convents—opened new roads— 
caused the Lazzaroni of Naples to work and be paid— 
drained marshes, and every where animated with new 
life and hope, a people long sunk in abject servitude.” — 
New Yerk American. 





to his ietieiaiealiiaihiin But by leaving the ~aag 
bons on the throne, after such repeated acts of 
perfidy, he exposed himself to the peril of another 
treacherous assault whenever hostile E “urope 
should again rise in arms against him. W isely 
he chose the least of two evils. And now the 
idea became an established principle in the mind 
of Napoleon, that as all the feudal kings of En- 
rope were in heart banded against him, and were 
ever watching for opportunities to assail him, 
he must strengthen his power, by establishing 
thrones and sustaining governments which should 
be occupied by his friends. It was a struggle, 
not only for his political existence, but also for 
the dignity and the independence of the French 
nation. 

Holland was a low, marshy country, about the 
size of the State of Maryland. Two millions and 
a half of inhabitants, protected from the sea by 
dykes, cultivated its fields, and worked its fac- 
tories. Holland had followed in the footsteps of 
France in the effort to obtain, by revolutionary 
violence, deliverance from aristocratic usurpation 
England, with her allies, fell upon Holland as 
upon France. At one swoop she robbed her of 
her colonies, swept her commerce from the seas, 
and held all her ports in close blockade. Hostile 
armies invaded her territory. The nation, single- 
handed, was powerless against such multitudin- 
ous foes. She appealed to France for aid. The 
aid was furnished, and the allied hosts expelled 
When France adopted monarchical forms of gov- 
ernment, Holland decided to do the same. Hol- 
land and France mutually sympathizing, needed 
mutual support. Their most intimate allianc 
seemed to be essential to their existence. Hol. 
land therefore chose Louis Bonaparte for her 
king. Louis was an intelligent, conscientious. 
and upright man. Even the voice of slander has 
not attempted to suliy his fame. He won the 
enthusiastic love of his subjects. 

The Cisalpine Republic had received the name 
of the Kingdom of Italy. It was a small terri- 
tory, about the size of the State of Maryland, 
containing three millions and a half of inhabitants 
It was indebted to Napoleon for existence. Un- 
aided by his arm, it could not for an hour have 
protected itself from the assaults of Austria. In 
mid winter, four hundred and fifty deputies 
crossed the Alps, to implore the assistance of 
Napoleon in organizing their government and in 
defending them from the armed despotisms which 
threatened their destruction. In the following 
words they had addressed Napoleon: 

“The Cisalpine Republic needs a support. 
which will cause it to be respected by the pow- 
ers which have not yet recognized its existence 
It absolutely requires a man who, by the ascend- 
ant of his name and strength, may give it the 
rank and consideration which it may not other- 
wise obtain. Therefore General Bonaparte is 
requested to honor the Cisalpine Republic, by 
continuing to govern it, by blending the direc- 
tion of its affairs with those of France, so long 
as shall be necessary to unite all parts of its 
territory under the same political institutions, 
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and to cause it to be recognized by the powers 
of Europe.” 

At the earnest solicitation of the people, Na- 
poleon afterward accepted the crown, declaring 
Eugene to be his heir. On this occasion he said 
to the French Senate : 

“ Powerful and great is the French Empire. 
Greater still is our moderation. We have in a 
manner conquered Holland, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany. But, in the midst of such unparal- 
leled success, we have listened only to the coun- 
sels of moderation. Of so many conquered 
provinces, we have retained only the one which 
was necessary to maintain France in that rank 
among nations which she has always enjoyed. 
The partition of Poland, the provinces torn from 
Turkey, the conquest of India, and of almost all 
the European colonies, have turned the balance 
against us. ‘To form acounterpoise to such ac- 
quisitions, we must retain something. But we 
must keep only what is useful and necessary. 
Great would have been the addition to the wealth 
and the resources of our territory, if we had 
united to them the Italian Republic. But we 
gave it independence at Lyons. And now we 
proceed a step further, and recognize its ulti- 
mate separation from the crown of France, de- 
ferring only the execution of that project till it 
can be done without danger to Italian inde- 
pendence. 

The government of Eugene in Italy was pop- 
ular in the extreme. The Italians still look 
back upon the days of the Kingdom of Italy, as 
the most brilliant and the most prosperous of 
their modern history. The administration of 
the government by Napoleon is ever spoken of 
with admiration. 
which he received from the sagacity and the 
experience of the Emperor. 


the foreign yoke only in the quickened circula- 


tion of wealth, the increased vent for industry, | 
Honors, dignities, | 


the wider field for exertion. 
emoluments, all were reserved for Italians. 
Hardly a magistrate or civil functionary was of 
foreign birth. Every where great and useful 
undertakings were set on foot. Splendid edi- 
fices ornamented the towns. Useful canals irri- 
gated the fields.” 


The state of Piedmont, a province of Sardinia, | 


was about‘as large as Massachusetts. It con- 
tained a population of one and a half millions. 
The inhabitants were overjoyed to escape from 
the iron despotism of Austrian rule. Cordially 
sympathizing with the French in their political 
principles, they tumultuously joined them. The 
whole land blazed with illuminations, and was 
vocal with rejoicings, as Piedmont was annexed 
to France. Napoleon was of Italian parentage. 
He ever remained faithful to the souvenirs of 
his origin. The Italian language was his mo- 
ther tongue, and the interests of Italy were pecu- 
liarly near to his heart. The Peninsula was 
divided up into innumerable petty dukedoms, 
principalities, and kingdoms. None of these 


} in favor of France. 


Eugene followed the maxims | 


“Unlike,” says | 
Alison, “ the conquered states of other European 
monarchies, the inhabitants of Lombardy felt | 





could be independent. They could only exist 
by seeking shelter beneath the flag of Austria 
or France. It was one of the fondest dreams 
of Napoleon’s noble ambition to restore Italian 
independence. He hoped, by his influence, to 
have been able to unite all these feeble govern- 
ments in one great kingdom, containing twenty 
millions of inhabitants. Rome, he would make 
its illustrious capital. He designed to rescue 
the immortal city from the ruins with which it 
is encumbered ; to protect its ancient monuments 
from the further ravages of decay, and to restore 
the city, as far as possible, to its ancient splen- 
dor. Napoleon had gained such an influence 
over the Italian people that he could without 
much difficulty have carried this magnificent 
project into execution, were it not for certain 
political considerations which arrested him. He 
wished for peace with Europe. He wished, if 
possible, to conciliate the friendly feelings of the 
surrounding monarchies toward the new insti- 
tutions in France. To appease Austria, he 
deemed it wise to leave her in possession of her 
conquest of the ancient state of Venice, as far 
as the Adige. Spain was propitiated by al- 
lowing her two princes to occupy the throne of 
Etruria. By permitting the Pope to retain his 
secular power over the States of the Church, he 
secured throughout Europe a religious interest 
The Bourbons he wished 


to leave undisturbed upon the throne of Naples, 
notwithstanding reiterated acts of treachery 


against him. This was a pledge to Europe of 
his desire not to introduce violence and revolu- 
tion into other governments. The power was 
clearly in his hands. He could have set all these 
considerations at defiance. So large a propor- 
tion of the population of Italy had imbibed the 
principles of equality which the French revolu- 
tion had originated, that they implored the per- 
mission of Napoleon to drive their rulers from 
their thrones. Wherever the French armies 
appeared they were welcomed by a large portion 
of the people, as friends and liberators. But 
Napoleon did not deem it wise to spread through 
Europe the flames of Revolution. Neither did 
he consider it his duty to allow the despots of 
Europe to force back upon France a rejected 
and detested dynasty. 

Such, in the main, was the position of France 
at this period. ‘‘ While England,” says Alison, 
“was extending its mighty arms over both hemi- 
spheres, France was laying its iron grasp on the 
richest and most important provinces of Europe. 
The strife could not be other than desperate 
between two such powers.” The difference be- 
tween the two was simply this. England was 
conquering and annexing to her vast empire, 
continents, islands, and provinces, all over the 
world; in the East Indies and in the West In- 
dies, in North America and in South America, 
in Europe, in Asia, in Africa; in the Atlantic 
Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, and the Indian Oeean; 
in the Mediterranean Sea, and upon the shores 
of the Red Sea, and of the Caspian. It was her 
boast that upon the territories of Britannia the 
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sun never ceased to shine. She had formed 
coalitions against France with Russia, Austria, 
Turkey, Prussia, Naples, Sweden, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and innumerable other petty principalities 
and dukedoms. And yet this England, the un- 
disputed mistress of the sea, and more powerful 
upon the land than imperial Rome in her meri- 
dian grandeur, was filling the world with clamor 
against the insatiable ambition of Napoleon. He 
had annexed to France, Genoa, the valleys of 
Piedmont, and a few leagues of territory along 
the left banks of the Rhine, that that noble river 
might be one of his barriers against invading 
hosts. He had also strengthened his empire to 
resist its multitudinous foes, by forming strong 
friendly alliances with the Kingdom of Italy, 
Bavaria, Switzerland, Holland, and a few minor 
states. 

There was a fatality attending Napoleon's 
career, which he ever recognized, and which no 
human wisdom could have averted. Aristocratic 
Europe was necessarily in arms against the 
Democratic Emperor. Had Napoleon neglected 
to fortify himself against aggression, by enlarg- 





every thing. Why then does she not sell liber. 
ty, for which she might get a high price, and 
without any fear of exhausting her own stock ! 
For example, what would not the poor Spaniards 
give her to free them from the yoke to which 
they have again been subjected? I am confi- 
dent that they would willingly pay any price 
to recover their freedom. It was I who inspired 
them with this sentiment; and the error into 
which I fell, might at least be turned into good 
account by another government. As to the 
Italians, I have planted in their hearts principles 
that can never be rooted out. What can En- 
gland do better than to promote and assist the 
noble impulses of modern regeneration’ Sooner 
or later this regeneration must be accomplished 
Sovereigns and old aristocratic institutions may 
exert their efforts to oppose it, but in vain 
They are dooming themselves to the punishment 
of Sisyphus. Sooner or later some arm will 


| tire of resistance, and then the whole system 


will fall to nothing. Would it not be better to 
yield with a good grace’? This was my inten- 


| tion. Why does England refuse to avail herself 


ing the boundaries of France, and by forming | of the glory and advantage she might derive from 
friendly alliances, the coalesced despots would | this course of proceeding *” 
have laughed him to scorn, as they tore the | 


crown from his brow. But, on the other hand, 


by disseminating principles of equality, and or- 
ganizing his friends as barriers against his foes, 
he alarmed still more the monarchs around him, 
‘and roused them to still more desperate efforts 


for his destruction. The government of England 


can not be called a despotism. Next to that of 


the United States it is the most liberal and free 
of any upon the globe. But the English oli- 
garchy dreaded exceedingly the democratic prin- 
ciples, which had gained such an ascendency in 
France. Thousands of her population, headed 
by many of the most eloquent members of Par- 
liament, were clamorous fof popular reform. 
Ireland was on the eve of revolt. The maritime 
supremacy of England was also imperiled, should 
Napoleon, with his almost superhuman genius, 
have free scope for the development of the en- 
ergies of France. Therefore liberty-loving En- 
gland allowed herself to head an alliance of 
despots against popular rights. Combined Eu- 
rope crushed Napoleon. And what is Europe 
now’ It contains but two classes, the oppress- 
ors and the oppressed. ‘The day will yet 
come,” said Napoleon, “ when the English will 
lament the victory of Waterloo. Incomprehen- 
sible day. Concurrence of unheard of fatalities. 
Singular defeat, by which, notwithstanding the 
most fatal catastrophe, the glory of the con- 
quered has not suffered, nor the fame of the 
conqueror been increased. The memory of the 
one will survive his destruction. The memory 
of the other will perhaps be buried in his tri- 
umph.” ‘When I heard,” said Robert Hall, 
“of the result of the battle of Waterloo, I felt 
that the clock of the world had gone back six 
ages.” 

In this connection Napoleon remarked at St. 
Helena: “The English are said to traffic in 





Napoleon, fully conscious of the uncertainty 


| of his position, wrote to Joseph in Naples, urging 


him to erect a powerful fortress upon the sea- 
coast. ‘“ Five or six millions a year,” said he, 
“ought to be devoted for ten years to this great 
creation, in such a manner that with each ex- 
penditure of six millions a degree of strength 
should be gained ; and so that, so early as the 
second or third year you might be able to shut 
yourself up in this vast fortress. Neither you 
nor I know what is to befall us in two, three, or 
four years. Centuries are not for us. If you 
are energetic, you may hold out, in such an 
asylum, long enough to defy the rigors of For- 
tune, and to await the return of her favors.” On 
another occasion, he remarked to some friends, 
who had gathered around him in the Tuileries, 
when in the very meridian of his power, ‘ The 
vicissitudes of life are very great. It would not 
be strange should my son yet have cause to deem 
himself very fortunate with an income of twelve 
hundred dollars a year.” 

Napoleon was ever of the impression that the 
majority of the British people were opposed to 
the war ; that it was maintained solely by the 
influence and to promote the interests of the 
aristocracy. “I would not have attempted to 
subject England to France,” said he, to O'Meara 
“T could not have united two nations so dissim- 
ilar. If I had succeeded in my project, I would 
have abolished the monarchy, and established a 
republic instead of the oligarchy by which you 
are governed. I would have separated Ireland 
from England, and left them to themselves, after 
having sown the seeds of republicanism in their 
morale. I would have allowed the House of 
Commons to remain, but would have introduced 
a great reform.” Says Alison: ‘* Would En- 
gland have remained true to herself, under the 
temptation to swerve produced by such means! 








This is a point upon which no Briton would have | 


entertained a doubt till within these few years 
But the manner in which the public mind has 
reeled from the application of inferior stimulants 
since 1830, and the strong partiality to French 


alliance, which has recently grown up with the | 
spread of Democratic principles, has now sug- | 
gested the painful doubt whether Napoleon did | 


not know us better than we knew ourselves, and 
whether we could have resisted those methods 
of seduction, which had proved fatal to the patri- 
otism of so many other people. 


is now doubtful whether it would not have been 
supplanted, in a large portion of the nation at 


least, by a still stronger, and if the sudden offer | 
of all the glittering objects of Democratic ambi- | 
tion, would not have shaken the patriotism of a | 
considerable portion of the British, as it unques- | 
tionably would of the great bulk of the Irish | 


eople.”” 

: seuteta princes, of various degrees of rank 
and power, occupying small states in the valley 
of the Rhine, formed a league. The plan orig- 
inated with Napoleon. The states, thus united, 
took the name of the Confederation of the Rhine. 
It was a compact somewhat resembling that of 
the “ United States,”’ and embraced a population 
of about fourteen millions. Napoleon was elect- 
ed Protector of the Confederation. Perfect 
liberty of conscience was established through 
all the states; and they entered unitedly into 
an alliance with France, offensive and defens- 
ive. In case of war, France was to furnish 
200,000 men, and the Confederates 63,000. All 
disputes between the states were to be settled 
by a congress composed of two bodies. When 
this confederation was formed to secure external 
and internal peace, Napoleon sent word to the 
King of Prussia, that ‘he would see without 
pain, nay, even with pleasure, Prussia ranging 
under her influence, all the states of the north 
of Germany, by means of a confederation sim- 
ilar to that of the Rhine.” 

Twelve years before these events, Spain had 
entered into a treaty with France, by which she 
agreed to furnish France, in case of war, with 
an auxiliary force, which was subsequently com. 
muted into a subsidy of fifteen millions of dol- 
lars a year. England was very reasonably an 
noyed that this large sum should be furnished 
her foe, by a nation professing neutrality. Spain 
was in a dilemma. If she refused to fulfill the 
treaty, war with France would be the inevitable 
consequence. If she continued to supply France 
with money, she must expose herself to the 
broadsides of the British navy. After many 
remonstrances on the part of England—and 
denials, apologies, and protestations on the part 
of Spain—England, without any declaration of 
war, issued secret orders to her fleet to capture 
the merchant-ships of Spain, wherever found 
Four Spanish galleons, freighted with treasure, 
all unsuspicious of danger, were approaching 
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| tacked them. 
| blown up, and all on board, two hundred and 


The spirit of | 
the nation, indeed, then ran high against Gallic | 
invasion; unanimity unprecedented animated the | 
British people. But strong as that feeling was, it | 
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Cadiz. A squadron of four British ships at- 
One of the Spanish ships was 


fifty in number, perished. The other three 
ships, their decks slippery with blood, were 
captured. ‘The treasure on board was over ten 
millions of dollars. 

This occurrence produced intense excitement 
throughout England. The government, with 
much embarrassment, defended the measure as 
justifiable and necessary. Fox, Lord Grenville, 
and vast numbers of the British people con 
demned the act as an indelible disgrace to the 
nation. Spain immediately declared war against 
Great Britain. The united fleets of France and 


| Spain, some thirty ships in number, were met 


by an equal squadron of English ships off Cape 
Trafalgar. A bloody conflict ensued. The com- 
bined fleet was entirely overthrown. Nineteen 
ships were taken; seven escaped into Cadiz, so 
pierced and shattered as to be perfectly unserv- 
iceable. Four made way for the Straits, and 
were captured a few days afterward. Thus the 
fleets of France and Spain were in fact annihi- 
lated England remained the undisputed mis- 
tress of the seas. Napoleon could no longer 
hope to assail her. He could only strive to 
ward off the blows, which she continued unceas- 
ingly to deal upon him. This led him more 
deeply to feel the necessity of strengthening 
himself upon the Continent, as the wide world 
of water was entirely in possession of his foes.* 

The capitulation at Ulm and the victory of 
Austerlitz caused the defeat of Trafalgar to be 
forgotten. The echoes of that terrific naval con- 
flict died away amid the solitudes of the ocean ; 
while the resonance of the mighty tread of Na- 
poleon’s armies vibrated through every capital 
upon the Continent William Pitt soon died, at 
the age of forty seven. Public opinion in En- 
gland now imperiously called for Mr. Fox as 
Prime Minister. The king was compelled to 
yield. Mr. Fox and Napoleon were friends, 
mutual admirers. The masses of the British 
people were in favor of peace. The powerful 
aristocracy, both of wealth and rank, were al- 
most to a man in favor of war. Napoleon was 
exceedingly gratified by this change, and was 
sanguine in the hope of immediate peace. Soon 
after the accession of Mr. Fox to power, a wretch 
presented himself to Mr. Fox, and offered to as- 
sassinate Napoleon. Mr. Fox indignantly or 
dered the man to be seized and imprisoned, and 
wrote a noble letter to the French government, 
denouncing the odious project, and offering to 
place the man at their disposal. This generous 
procedure. so different from that which Napo- 
leon had been accustomed to receive from the 


* Nelson lost his life in this conflict. England grate- 
fully conferred all possible honors upon his memory. His 
brother was made an earl, with a pension of 30,000 dol- 
lars a year. Each of his sisters received a gift of 50,000 
dollars, and 500,000 dollars to purchase an estate. A 
public funeral was decreed him, and a monument erected 
in St Paul's Cathedral. ‘‘ At Waterloo,” says Alison, 
“England fought for victory; at Trafalgar, tor exist- 
ence.” 
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British government, touched the magnanimous | 
heart of the Emperor. ‘ There,” he exclaimed, | 
*T recognize the principles of honor and virtue, | 
which have always animated Mr. Fox. Thank | 
him, in my name. Tell him whether the policy | 
of his sovereign causes us to continue much | 
longer at war, or whether as speedy an end as | 
the two nations can desire is put to a quarrel 
useless to humanity, I rejoice at the new char- 
acter which from this proceeding, the war has 
already taken. It is an omen of what may be 
expected from a cabinet, of the principles of 
which I am delighted to judge from those of 
Mr. Fox. He is one of the men most fitted to 
feel in every thing what is excellent, what is 
truly great.” M. Talleyrand, the French Min- 
ister, communicated this reply to Mr. Fox. A 
reply was immediately returned by Mr. Fox, in 
frank and cordial terms proposing peace. Napo- 
leon was delighted with the proposal. Most sin- 
cerely he wished for reconciliation with Great 
Britain. Rejoiced at this overture, he accepted 
it with the utmost cordiality. 

But it was now extremely difficult to settle 
the conditions of peace. Napoleon was so pow- 
erful that France would accede to any terms 
which her Emperor should judge to be best. 
But Mr. Fox was surrounded in Parliament by 
an Opposition of immense strength. The Tories 
wished for war. England had made enormous 
conquests of the colonies of France and her 
allies. She wished to retain them all. France 


had made vast accessions to her power upon the 


Continent. The Tories insisted that she should 
surrender all. England wished to be the great 
manufacturer of the world, with all nations for 
her purchasers, and with the commerce of all 
climes engrossed by her fleets. Napoleon, though 
most anxious for peace, was not willing that 
France should become the vassal of England. 
He deemed it a matter of the first moment that 
French manufactures should be encouraged by 
protective duties. Under these circumstances, Na- 
poleon said to Mr. Fox, through M. Talleyrand, 
“France will not dispute with England the con- 
quests England has made. Neither does France 
claim any thing more upon the Continent than 
what she now has. It will, therefore, be easy to 
lay down the basis of a peace, if England has 
not inadmissible views relative to commercial 
interests. The Emperor is persuaded that the 
real cause of the rupture of the Peace of Amiens 
was no other than the refusal to conciude a com- 
mercial treaty. Be assured that the Emperor, 
without refusing certain commercial advantages, 
if they are possible, will not admit of any treaty 
prejudicial to French industry, which he means 
to protect by all duties and prohibitions which 
can favor its development. He insists on having 
liberty to do at home all that he pleases, all that 
is beneficial, without any rival nation having a 
right to find fault with him.” 

It is cheering to contemplate the generous in- 
tercourse between these noble men. Mr. Fox 
accompanied each official dispatch w ith a private 





note, full of frank and cordial friendship. M. 


Talleyrand, who was but the amanuensis of 
Napoleon, followed his example. It will be re- 
membered that at the commencement of the war 
the English captured all the French whom they 
could find upon the sea. Napoleon, in retalia- 
tion, captured all the English whom he could 
find upon the land. Many members of the high- 
est families in England were detained in France. 
Mr. Fox applied for the release of several of them 
on parole. Napoleon immediately sent to him 
every one designated in the list. Mr. Fox, in 
return for this magnanimity, released an equal 
number of illustrious captives taken in the bat- 
tle of Trafalgar. 

There was another serious difficulty in the 
way of peace. The King of England was also 
King of Hanover. This kingdom, situated in 
the northern part of Germany, occupied a ter- 
ritory about twice as large as the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, and embraced a million and a half of 
inhabitants. At the commencement of the last 
coalition against France, Napoleon had taken it. 


| At the peace of Presburg, immediately after the 


battle of Austerlitz, Napoleon had allowed Prus- 
sia to take possession of the territory. English 
honor demanded that Hanover should be restored 
This appeared absolutely essential to peace. But 
Prussia grasped her rich booty with deathless 
tenacity. Napoleon, however, meditated restor- 
ing Hanover to England, and conferring upon 
Prussia some other provinces in requital. In the 
midst of this labyrinth of diplomacy, Fox was 
suddenly taken sick, and died. The peace of 
the world was entombed in his sepulchre. New 
influences gained strength in the Cabinet of St. 
James, and all hopes of peace were at an end 
The English ministers now presented all kinds 
of obstacles in the way of peace ; and the em- 
bassadors at Paris conducting the negotiations, 
soon demanded their passports. ‘“‘ There can be 
no doubt,” says H. B. Ireland, “* but that the 
hopes of a new war, indulged by the English 
cabinet, constituted the basis of those objections. 
This rupture was hailed at the London Stock 
Exchange with the most savage demonstrations 
of joy.” 

The death of Fox, Napoleon ever deemed one 
of the greatest of calamities. At St. Helena he 
said, half a dozen such men as Fox and Corn- 
wallis would be sufficient to establish the moral 
character of a nation. 

** With such men I should always have agreed. 
We should soon have settled our differences, 
and not only France would have been at peace 
with a nation at bottom worthy of esteem, but 
we should have done great things together.” 
Again he said, “‘ Fame had informed me of his 
talents. I found that he possessed a noble char- 
acter, a good heart, liberal, generous, and en- 
lightened views. I considered him an ornament 
to mankind, and was very much attached to 
him.” And again he remarked, “ Certainly the 
death of Fox was one of the fatalities of my 
career. Had his life been prolonged, affairs 
would have taken a totally different turn. The 
cause of the people would have triumphed, and 
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we should have established a new order of things 
in Europe.” * 

And now England, Russia, and Prussia form- 
ed another coalition against Napoleon. There 
was even no plausible pretext to be urged in 
extenuation of the war. Napoleon was conse- 
crating all his energies to the promotion of the 
best interests of France. For the accomplish- 
ment of his noble purposes, he needed peace. 
In his vast conquests he had shown the most 
singular moderation—a moderation which ought 
to have put England, Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria to the blush. To the following remarks in 
the Moniteur—evidently from the powerful pen 
of Napoleon—Europe could make no reply but 
by the charges of her squadrons, and by the 
broadsides of her fleets. 

“Why should hostilities arise between France 
and Russia? Perfectly independent of each oth- 
er, they are impotent to inflict evil, but all-pow- 
erful to communicate benefits. If the Emperor 
of France exercises a great influence in Italy, 
the Czar exerts a still greater influence over 
Turkey and Persia. If the cabinet of Russia 
pretends to have a right to affix limits to the 
power of France, without doubt it is equally 
disposed to allow the Emperor of the French 
to prescribe the bounds beyond which Russia 
is not to pass. Russia has partitioned Poland. 
Can she then complain that France possesses 
Belgium and the left banks of the Rhine? Rus- 
sia has seized upon Crimea, the Caucasus, and 
the northern provinces of Persia. Can she deny 
that the right of self-preservation gives France 
a title to demand an equivalent in Europe? Let 
every power begin by restoring the conquests 
which it has made during the last fifty years. 
Let them re-establish Poland, restore Venice 
to its Senate, Trinidad to Spain, Ceylon to Hol- 
land, the Crimea to the Porte, the Caucasus 
and Georgia to Persia, the kingdom of Mysore 
to the sons of Tippoo Saib, and the Mahratta 
States to their lawful owners; and then the 
other Powers may have some title to insist that 
France shall retire within her ancient limits. 
It is the fashion to speak of the ambition of 
France. Had she chosen to preserve her con- 
quests, the half of Austria, the Venetian States, 
the states of Holland and Switzerland, and the 
kingdom of Naples, would have been in her pos- 


* “While Mr. Pitt lived,” says Hazlitt, ‘war was cer- 


tain ; his death offered a bare chance of peace. He had 
long been the mouthpiece of the war party, and the dar- 
ling of that part of the aristocracy who wished to subdue 
the popular spirit of English freedom to get the whole 
power of the country into the hands of a few borough- 
mongers, and, of course, to crush and stifle the example 
and the rising flame of liberty every where else. Engaged 
in @ quarrel that was never to have an end, and for an 
object that must be kept in the back-ground, it was nec- 
essary to have a set of plausible excuses always ready. 
If we were at war, it was for * the existence of social or- 
der.’ If we did not make peace, it was because ‘ existing 
circumstances’ did not permit us.” 

While Fox held the reins, hopes continued to be en- 
tertained of peace, and Bonaparte, with Talleyrand to 
assist him, strained every nerve to urge it forward. But 
at his death things reverted to their old and natural 
course, 





session. The limits of France, are in reality, the 
Adige and the Rhine. Has it passed either of 
these limits! Had it fixed on the Solza and the 
Drave, it would not have exceeded the bounds 
of its conquest.” 

When Napoleon was endeavoring to surround 
General Mack at Ulm, it was absolutely essential 
to the success of his enterprise, that he should 
send a few battalions across the little state of 
Anspach, which belonged to Prussia. To Ber- 
nadotte, who had charge of this division, he 
wrote: “‘ You will traverse the territory of An- 
spach. Avoid resting there. Do every thing in 
your power to conciliate the Prussians. Testify 
the greatest possible regard for the interests of 
Prussia. In the meantime pursue your march 
with the utmost rapidity, alleging, as an excuse, 
the impossibility of doing otherwise, which is 
really the fact.” 

At the same time he dispatched the Grand 
Marshal Duroc, to Berlin, to apprise the King 
of Prussia of the critical situation in which he 
was placed, by an attack from so formidable an 
alliance, without any previous declaration of war ; 
to express his unfeigned regret at the necessity 
of marching some troops over a portion of the 
Prussian territory ; and to excuse himself upon 
the ground of absolute necessity alone. Though 
the king rather ungraciously accepted the apol- 
ogy. the more warlike portion of the nation, 
headed by their chivalric queen, loudly declared 
that this violation was an outrage which could 
only be avenged by the sword. This was one 
of the grievances of which Prussia now com- 
plained. 

There were then, as now, in Europe two great 
antagonistic forces—the governors and the gov- 
erned—the aristocracy and the people. ‘The 
triumph of Napoleon was the triumph of popu- 
lar rights. Alexander, young, ambitious, and 
the monarch of the uncounted miilions of Rus- 
sia, was anxious to wipe out the stain of Auster- 
litz. Prussia, proud of her past military glory, 
and stimulated by an enthusiastic and romantic 
queen, resolved to measure swords with the great 
conqueror. England, burdened with the grasp 
of two hemispheres, reiterated her cry against 
“the insatiable ambition of Napoleon.” 

The armies of Prussia, nearly 200,000 strang, 
commenced their march, and entered the heart of 
Saxony. Frederic William, the King of Prussia, 
headed this army, and compelled the King of 
Saxony to join in the alliance. ‘Our cause,” 
he said, “is the common cause of legitimate 
kings, and all such must aid in the enterprise.” 
Alexander, having aroused anew his barbarian 
legions, was hastening by forced marches over 
the wilds of Poland. Two hundred thousand men 
were in his train, to join the invading host in 
their march upon Paris. England, with her om- 
nipresent and invincible fleet, was frowning along 
the shores of the Mediterranean and of the Chan- 
nel, raining down terrific blows upon every ex- 
posed point, and striving, by her political influence 
and her gold, to unite new nations in the formid- 
able coalition. 
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With deep sorrow, Napoleon beheld the rising 
of this new storm. He had just completed an 
arduous campaign. He had treated his enemies 
with surpassing magnanimity, and had hoped 
that a permanent peace was secured. But no 
sooner was one coalition destroyed than another 
was formed. His energetic spirit, however, was 
not one to yield to despondency. Throwing off 
the dejection which for an hour oppressed him, 
with all his wonted power and genius he roused 
himself for the new conflict. He wrote to his 
brothers in Naples and in Holland, saying, “* Give 
yourselves no uneasiness. The present struggle 
will be speedily terminated. Prussia and her 
allies, be they who they may, will be crushed. 
And this time I will settle finally with Europe. I 
will put it out of the power of my enemies to stir 
for ten years.” 

He shut himself up for forty-eight hours, to 
form his plans and arrange the details. He then 
for two days dictated, almost without intermis- 
sion, nearly two hundred letters. 


All these letters are preserved. Through all | 
time they will be admired as models of the art | 


of governing armies and empires. In six days 


the Imperial Guard were sent from Paris to the | 


Rhine. They traveled by post sixty miles a day. 


It was nearly midnight on the 24th of September, | 


1806, when Napoleon, accompanied by Joseph- 
ine, entered his carriage at the Tuileries, to join 
the army. As in the last contest, he knew not 
“why he fought, or what was required of him.” 


He communicated a parting message to the Sen- | 


ate, in which he said: ‘“ In so just a war, which 
we have not provoked by any act, by any pre- 
tense, the true cause of which it would be impos- 
sible to assign, and where we only take arms to 
defend ourselves, we depend entirely upon the 
support of the laws, and upon that of the people, 
whom circumstances call upon to give fresh 
proofs of their devotion and courage.” 

At Mayence Napoleon parted with Josephine. 
Her tears for a moment overcame him, and he 
yielded to those emotions of tenderness which are 
an honor to the heart. 
utterly bewildered the Prussians by his maneeu- 
vres, and in a few days threw his whole force into 
their rear, cutting them off from all their sup- 


plies and from all possibility of retreat. He was | 


now sure of a decisive victory. Yet, to arrest, 
if possible, the effusion of blood, he humanely 
wrote as follows to the King of Prussia : 


‘“‘T am now in the heart of Saxony. Believe me, 
my strength is such that your forces can not long 
balance the victory. But wherefore shed so much 
blood? To what purpose? Why should we 
make our subjects slay each other’? I do not 
prize a victory which 1s purchased by the lives 
of so many of my children. If 1 were just com- 
meneing my military career, and if I had any rea- 
son to fear the chances of war, this language 
would be wholly misplaced. Sire! your Majesty 
will be vanquished. You will have compromised 
the repose of your life, and the existence of your 
subjects, without the shadow of a pretext. At 


He headed his army ; 


present you are uninjured, and may treat with 
me in a manner conformable with your rank. Be- 
fore a month has passed you will treat, but in a 
different position. I am aware that I may, in 
thus writing, irritate that sensibility, which na- 
turally belongs to every sovereign. But circum. 
stances demand that I should use no concealment 
I implore your Majesty to view, in this letter, 
nothing but the desire I have to spare the effu- 
sion of human blood. Sire, my brother, | pray 
God that he may have you in his worthy and holy 
keeping.— Your majesty’s good brother, ; 
““ NaPoLron.” 


To this letter no reply was returned. It was 
given to a Prussian officer; but it is said that the 
Emperor did not receive it until the morning of 
the battle of Jena. i 
| In two days Napoleon, accompanying the ad- 
| vance guard of his army, met the mighty host 
| of the Prussians strongly fortified upon the tields 
| of Jena and Auerstadt. It was the evening of the 
thirteenth of October. A cloudless sun, filling 
the western sky with splendor, dazzled the eye 
with brilliance as its rays were reflected from 
the armor of one hundred thousand men. Eight. 
| een thousand superb cavalry, with their burnished 
helmets and proud caparisons, were drawn up 
| upon the plain. Three hundred picces of heavy 
| artillery were concentrated in a battery, whose 
| destructive power imagination can hardly con. 
| ceive. The advanced posts of the Prussians were 
stationed upon the Landgrafenberg, a high and 
| steep hill, whose summit was deemed inaccessi- 
| ble to artillery. Napoleon immediately drove 
them from the hill, and took possession. From 
| its brow the whole lines of the Prussian army 
| could be descried, extending for many leagues 
| The plain of Auerstadt, twelve miles distant, was 
| however lost from the view. Napoleon was not 
| aware that a strong division of the Prussian army 
| oceupied that position. The shades of night 

came on. The blaze from the Prussian fires, 
| dispersed over a space of eighteen miles, threw 
a brilliant glow over the whole heavens. Couriers 
were immediately dispatched to hasten on, with 
all possible speed, the battalions of the French 
| army, for the decisive battle which the morning 
sun was to usherin. Napoleon was his own en- 
gineer in surmounting the difficulties of dragging 
the cannon to the summit of the Landgrafenberg 
To encourage the men to Herculean toil, Napo- 
leon, by the light of the lantern, worked with his 
own hands in blasting the rocks, and smootb- 
ing the way. With incredible enthusiasm the 
successive divisions of the French, as they 
arrived, engaged in overcoming those obstacles 
which to the Prussians had appeared absolutely 
insurmountable. Napoleon having prepared the 
way, and aided in dragging one gun to the sum- 
mit. left his troops to do the rest. Through the 
long night they toiled unceasingly, and before 
the morning dawned, a formidable battery was 
bristling from the heights. As battalion after 
battalion arrived in the darkness, they took the 
positions designated by their experienced chief- 
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tain, and threw themselves upon the ground for | pelled to do in moments thus snatched from the 
sleep. Soult and Ney received orders to march | toils of war. Combined Europe would never 
all night, to be prepared to arrest the retreat of | allow him to lay aside the sword. “ France,” 
the Prussians. Napoleon having thus made all | said Napoleon, “ needs nothing so much, to pro- 
his arrangements for the terrific conflict of the | mote her regeneration, as good mothers.” His 
ensuing day, retired to his tent about midnight, | heart was deeply interested in promoting the 
and calmly sat down fo draw up a plan of study | prosperity and happiness of France. To the 
ind of discipline for Madame Campan's Female \ sanguinary scenes of Jena and Auerstadt he was 
School. Nothing can more strikingly show than | reluctantly driven by the attacks of foes, who de- 
this the peculiar organization of this most extra- nounced him as an usurper, and threatened to 
ordinary mind. There was no affectation in this | hurl him from his throne. 

effort. He could, at any time, turn from one| It was midnight. A girdle of flame, rising 
subject, however momentous that might be, and | from the innumerable watch-fires of the Prussian 
consecrate all his energies to another, untroubled | hosts, swept the horizon, as far as the eye could 
by a wandering thought. All that he did for the | extend, almost encircling the troops of the Em- 
internal improvement of France, he was com-|peror. The cold winds of approaching winter 
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swept the bleak summit of the Landgrafenberg. 
Wrapped in his cloak, he had thrown himself 
upon the ground, to share for an hour the frigid 
bivouac of his soldiers He was far from home. 
The fate of his empire depended perhaps upon 
the struggle of the ensuing day. England, Rus- 
sia, Prussia, the three most powerful monarchies 
upon the globe, were banded against him. If 
defeated on the morrow, Austria, Sweden, and 
all the minor monarchies would fall upon the 
republican Emperor, and secure his utter de- 
struction. 

In that gloomy hour, intercepted dispatches 
of the utmost importance were placed in the 
hands of Napoleon. He roused himself from his 
slumber, and read them by the light of the camp 
fire. The Bourbons of Spain, admonished by 
the defeat of Trafalgar, had decided that England 
would be for them a safer ally than France 
While professing cordial friendship for Napoleon, 
they were entering into secret alliance with En- 
gland. Taking advantage of Napoleon's absence 
from France, and trusting that he would encoun- 
ter defeat far away in the heart of Prussia, they 
were treacherously preparing to cross the Py- 
renees and, in alliance with England, to attack 
him in his rear. Napoleon certainly was not 
one of the meekest of men. The perusal of 
these documents convinced him that he could 
enjoy no security, while the Bourbons sat upon 
the throne of Spain. They would avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to attack him in the 


dark. As he folded up these proofs of their per- 
fidy he calmly remarked, “The Bourbons of Spain 
shall be replaced by princes of my own family.” 
From that hour the doom of the Spanish house 
of Bourbon was sealed. 

Napoleon wrapped himself again in his cloak, 





threw himself upon the ground with his feet to 
ward the fire, and slept as serenely as if he were 
reposing upon the Imperial couch of St. Cloud 

At four o’clock in the morning he was again 
on horseback. A dense fog enveloped the plains, 
shrouding, with impenetrable obscurity, the sleep- 
ing hosts. Under cover of the darkness and the 
thick vapor, the French army was ranged in bat- 
tle array. Enthusiastic shouts of “ Vive |"Em- 
pereur,”’ greeted Napoleon as he rode along their 
lines. The soldiers, benumbed with cold. and 
shivering in their ranks, waited impatiently, two 
hours, for the signal of attack. At six o'clock 
the order to advance was given. In solid col- 
umns, through the gray mist of the morning, the 
French pierced the Prussian lines in every di- 
rection Then ensued a scene of horror which 
no pen can describe, which no imagination can 
conceive. For eight hours the battle raged as 
if demon with demon contended : the soldiers 
of Napoleon and the marshaled host trained in 
the school of Frederic the Great! It was indeed 
“Greek meeting Greek.” The ground was cov- 
ered with the slain. The shrieks of the wounded, 
trampled beneath the hoof: of charging cavalry, 
the shout of onset, as the pursuers cut down and 
rode over the pursued, rose in hideous clamor 
even above the ceaseless thunders of the battle 
The victory wavered to and fro. About mid-day 
the Prussian general felt that the victory was 
his. He dispatched an order to one of his gen- 
erals, “Send all the force you can to the chief 
point of attack. At this moment we beat the 
enemy at all points. My cavalry has captured 
some of his cannon.” A few hours later he sent 
the following almost frantic dispatch to his re- 
serve : “‘ Lose not a moment in advancing with 
your yet unbroken troops. Arrange your col- 
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umns so that through their openings there may | ments of destruction. The Imperial Guard, held 
pass the broken bands of the battle Be ready | in reserve, waited hour after hour, looking upon 
to receive the charges of the enemy’s cavalry, | the carnage before them, burning with intense 
which in the most furious manner rides on, over- | zeal to share in the conflict. At last a young 
whelms and sabres the fugitives, and has driven | man, in the excess of his almost delirious ex- 
into one confused mass the infantry, cavalry, and | citement, shouted, “ Forward, forward!” *‘‘ How 
artillery.” now,” exclaimed Napoleon, sternly, as he turned 
In the midst of this appalling scene, so graph- | his eye toward him. “ What beardless boy is 
ically deseribed, the Prussian reserve, twenty | this who ventures to counsel his Emperor? Let 
thousand strong, with firm tread and unbroken | him wait till he has commanded in thirty pitched 
front, emerged through the cloud of fugitives to battles before he proffers his advice !” 
stem the awful torrent. For a moment they| It was nownearly four o'clock in the afternoon 
seemed to restore the battle Napoleon stood | Napoleon saw that the decisive moment had ar- 
upon the summit of the Landgrafenberg, calm, | rived. He ordered Murat, with twelve thousand 
serene, passionless, watching every portion of | horse, fresh and in the finest‘ array, to charge 
the extended field, and guiding the terrific ele- | the bewildered, wavering, bleeding host, and com- 
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plete the victory. The clatter of iron hoofs was 
heard, resounding like the rush of the tornado, 
as this terrible and irresistible mass swept, with 
the celerity of the whirlwind, upon the plain. 
The work was done. The Prussian army was 
destroyed. Humanity vails her weeping eyes 
from the appalling scene which ensued. It was 
no longer a battle but a massacre. All order 
was lost as the whole army, like an inundation, 
rushed from the field. The batteries of Napo- 
leon plowed their ranks in every direction. The 
musketry of Napoleon’s solid columns pierced 
them through and through with a pitiless storm 
of bullets. Twelve thousand horsemen, mounted 
on powerful and unwearied steeds, rode over and 
trampled down the confused mass, and their sa- 
bres dripped with blood. The wretched victime 
of war, in their frantic attempts to escape, found 
their retreat every where cut off by the terrible 
genius of the conqueror. They were headed 
here and there, and driven back upon themselves | 
in refluent waves of blood and destruction. 
While this scene was transpiring upon the | 
plains of Jena, the Prussians were encountering 
a similar disaster upon the field of Auerstadt, 
but twelve miles distant. As the fugitives of 


| 


both armies met in their flight, and were entan- 
gled in the crowded roads, while bullets, and 
grape-shot, and cannon-balls, and bomb-shells 
were falling like hail stones and thunderbolts 
upon them, consternation unutterable seized al] 
hearts. In wild dismay they disbanded, and, 
throwing down their arms, and forsaking their 
guns, their horses, and their ammunition wagons, 
they fled a rabble rout across the fields, without 
direction and without a rallying point. But Mu- 
rat, with his twelve thousend horsemen, was in 
the midst of them, and their mangled corpses 
strewed the plain. 

Darkness came. It brought no relief to the 
vanquished. The pitiless pursuit was uninter- 
mitted. Not one moment was allowed the foe 
to rally or to rest. In every direction the fugi- 
tives found the divisions of Napoleon before them. 
The king himself narrowly escaped being taken 
prisoner during the tumult and the horror of that 
disastrous rout. He had fled in the midst of the 


| wreck of his army, from the field of Auerstadt 


Accompanied by a-few comparions, on horseback, 
he leaped hedges and fences, and, in the gloom 
of night, plunged through field and forest. |t 
was five o’clock in the morning before he suc- 
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ceeded, by circuitous routes and through by-paths, 
in reaching a place of safety. 

The Prussians lost, during this disastrous day, 
twenty thousand in killed and wounded, and 
twenty thousand were taken prisoners. Napo- 
leon, according to his custom, having dispatched 
his various generals in pursuit of the vanquished, 
passed most of the night upon the field of battle, 
personally superintending the care of the wound- 
ed. With his own hand he held the cup of wa- 
ter to their lips, and soothed their dying agonies 
with his sympathy. With his iron firmness he 
united a heart of great tenderness. No possible 
efforts were spared to promote their comfort 
He sent Duroc in the morning to the crowded 
hospitals of Jena, to convey his sympathy to 
every man individually of the wounded there, to 
listribute money to those who needed it, and to 
assure all of munificent rewards. As the letter 
of the Emperor was read to these unfortunate 
men, forgetting their sufferings, they shouted, 
“ Vive l’Empereur !"" Mangled and bleeding, they 
expressed the desire to recover that they might 
again devote their lives to him. 

Napoleon, with his accustomed magnanimity, 
ever attributing great praise to his officers and 
his soldiers, most signally rewarded Davoust for 
his heroism at Auerstadt. In his official account 
of the battle he stated, ‘‘ On our right the corps 
of Marshal Davoust performed prodigies. Not 
only did he keep the enemy in check, but pur- 
sued the bulk of his forces over a space of three 
That Marshal has displayed alike the 
distinguished bravery and firmness of character 
which are the first qualities of a soldier.” For 
his dauntless intrepidity on this occasion he cre- 
ated him Duke of Auerstadt. To honor him still 
more, he appointed him to enter first the Prus- 
sian capital, thus giving him precedence in the 
sight of the whole army. Two weeks afterward 


leagues. 


he called his officers around him, and addressed | solved to meet the Czar at the half way. 


them in the highest terms of respect and admira- 
tion. Davoust stepped forward and said, “ Sire ! 
the soldiers of the third corps will always be to 
you, what the tenth legion was to Cesar.” 
Immediately Napoleon took measures for fol- 
lowing up his victory with that activity and skill 
which no other captain has ever equaled. Jn 
less than fourteen days every remnant of the 
Prussian army was taken, and all the fortresses 
of Prussia were in the hands of the French. The 
fugitive king, with a few companions, had fled 
to the confines of Russia, there to await the ap- 
proach of the armies of Alexander. Prussia was 
struck as by athunderbolt. Never before in the 
history of the world, was such a power so speed- 
ily and so utterly annihilated. It was but one 
month after Napoleon had left Paris, and the 
work was all done—an army of two hundred 
thousand men killed, taken prisoners, or dispersed 
—innumerable fortresses, which had been deemed 
impregnable, and upon which had been lavished 
the wealth of ages, had been compelled to capit- 
ulate, and Napoleon was reposing at Berlin, in 
the palace of the Prussian king. Europe heard 
the tidings with amazement and dismay. It 
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seemed more like the unnatural fiction of an 
Arabian tale, than like historic verity. ‘In as- 
sailing this man,” said the Emperor Alexander, 
“we are but children attacking a giant.” 

The King of Saxony had been compelled to 
join Prussia against France. In these wars of 
Europe, sad is the fate of the minor powers 
They must unite with one party or the other 
Napoleon had taken a large number of Saxon 
prisoners. The day after the great battle of 
Jena, he assembled the captive officers in one 
of the halls of the University at Jena. In frank 
and conciliating words he thus addressed them 

“T know not why I am at war with your sov 
ereign. He is a wise, pacific prince, deserving 
of respect. I wish to see your country rescued 
from its humiliating dependence upon Prussia 
Why should the Saxons and the French, with 
no motives for hostility, fight against each other 
I am ready, on my part, to give a pledge of my 
amicable disposition by setting you all at liberty, 
and by sparing Saxony. All I require of you 
is your promise no more to bear arms against 
France.” 

The Saxon officers were seized with admira- 


| tion as they listened to a proposition so friendly 


and generous from the lips of this extraordinary 
man. By acclamation they bound themselves to 
serve against him no more. They set out for 
Dresden, declaring that, in three days, they would 
bring back the friendship of their sovereign 

The Elector of Hesse was one of the vilest of 
men, and one of the most absolute and unrelent- 
ing of despots. He had an army of 32,000 men 
He had done every thing in his power to provoke 
the war, and was devoted to the English, by 
whom he was despised. Alexander, with nearly 
200,000 chosen troops, was pressing down 
through the plains of Poland, to try his strength 
again with the armies of France. Napoleon re- 

It was 
not safe for him to leave in his rear so formidable 
a force in the hands of this treacherous prince 
Marshal Mortier was charged to declare that the 
Elector of Hesse had ceased to reign, to take 
possession of his dominions in the name of 
France, and to disband his army. 

The Grand Duke of Weimar had command 
of a division of the Prussian army. His wife 
was sister of the Emperor Alexander. She had 
contributed all her influence to instigate the war 
Napoleon entered Weimar. It was a refined 
and intellectual city, the Athens of modern Ger- 
many, and honored by the residence of Goethe, 
Schiller, and Wieland. Contending armies, in 
frightful clamor and carnage, had surged through 
its streets, as pursuers and pursued had rushed 
pell-mell in at its gates from the dreadful fields 
of Jena and Auerstadt. The houses were pierced 
and shattered by shells and balls, and the pave- 
ments were slippery with blood. The Grand 
Duchess, greatly agitated, approached Napoleon 
to implore his clemency. “ You now see, Mad- 
ame,” Napoleon coolly replied, “ what war is.”’ 
This was his only vengeance. He treated his 
female foe with the greatest courtesy, expressed 
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no displeasure at the conduct of her husband, 
and ordered especial attention to be paid to the 
wounded Prussians with which the city was fill- 
ed. He munificently rewarded a Catholic priest 
for his unwearied attentions to the bleeding 
Prussians. 

On the 28th of October Napoleon made a 
triumphal entry into Berlin, and established 
himself in the king’s palace. Prussia had pro- 
voked the war. By the right of conquest Prus- 
sia now belonged to Napoleon. With char- 
acteristic delicacy he would allow no one to 
occupy the private apartments of the queen 
She had fled in the utmost haste, leaving all her 
letters and the mysteries of a lady’s boudoir 
exposed. He, however, in his bulletins, spoke 
with great severity of the queen. She had ex- 
erted all her powers to rouse the nation to war. 
On horseback she placed herself at the head of 
the troops, and fanned to the highest pitch, by 
her beauty, her talents, and her lofty spirit, the 
flame of military enthusiasm. His sarcasms 
on queens who meddle in affairs of state, and 
who, by their ignorance, expose their husbands 
to frightful disasters, and their country to the 
horrible ravages of war, were generally thought 
ungenerous toward one so utterly prostrate 
Napoleon, indignant in view of the terrible scene 
of carnage and woe which her vanity had caused, 
reproached her in one of his bulletins without 
mercy. Josephine, in the kindness of her heart, 
wrote to him in terms of remonstrance. Napo- 
leon thus replied : 

“ Nov. 6, 1806, 9 o'clock, p.m 

“T have received your letter, in which, it 
seems, you reproach me for speaking ill of wo- 
men. ‘True it is, that above all things I dislike 
female intriguers. I have been accustomed to 
kind, gentle, conciliatory women. Such | love, 
and if they have spoiled me it is not my fault, 
but yours. However, you will see that I have 
acted indulgently toward one sensible and de- 
serving woman. I allude to Madame Hatzfeld 
When I showed her her husband’s letter, she 
burst into tears; and in a tone of the most ex- 
quisite grief and candor, exclaimed, ‘It is indeed 
his writing !’ This was too much. It went to 
my heart. I said, ‘Well, Madame, throw the 
letter into the fire, and then I shall have no proof 
against your husband.’ She burned the letter, 
and was restored to happiness. Her husband is 
now safe. ‘Two hours later and he would have 
been lost. You see, therefore, that I like women 
whe are feminine, unaffected, and amiable, for 
they alone resemble you. Adieu, my love. | 
am very well. Napo.ron.” 


The occurrence to which Napoleon refers was 
this. The Prince of Hatzfeid was governor of 
Berlin. He had surrendered the city to Napo- 
leon, and promised submission. An intercepted 
letter proved that he, under cover of this assumed 
friendship, was acting as a spy, and communi- 
cating to the King of Prussia every thing of im- 
portance that was transpiring in Berlin. He 
had given his oath that he would attempt nothing 














against the French army, and would attend sole- 
ly to the quiet, safety, and welfare of the capital 
The prince was arrested, and ordered to appear 
before a court-martial. In two hours he would 
have been shot. His wife, in a delirium of ter. 
ror, threw herself in tears before Napoleon, as 
he alighted from his horse at the gate of the 
palace. Napoleon was a tender-hearted man 
“T never,” said he, “could resist a woman's 
tears.” Deeply touched by her distress he con. 
ducted her to an apartment. A hot fire was 
glowing in’ the grate. Napoleon took the jn- 
tercepted letter, and, handing it to her, said, 
‘Madame, is not that the handwriting of your 
husband?” Trembling and confounded she con- 
fessed that it was. “It is now in your hands,” 
yaid Napoleon, “ throw it into the fire, and there 
will no longer remain any evidence against him.” 
The lady, half dead with confusion and terror, 
knew not what todo. Napoleon took the paper 
and placed it upon the fire. As it disappeared, 
in smoke and flame, he said to the princess, 
‘Your husband is now safe. There is no proof 
left which can lead to his conviction.” This 
act of clemency has ever been regarded as a 
signal evidence of the goodness of Napoleon’s 
heart. The safety of his army seemed to require 
that something should be done to intimidate the 
magistrates of the several towns, who were also 
revealing the secrets of his operations to the 
enemy. 

Napoleon went to Potsdam to visit the tomb 
of Frederic the Great, where the Emperor of 
Austria and the King of Prussia had, but a year 
before, taken their solemn and romantic oath 
He seemed deeply impressed with solemnity as 
he stood by the remains of this man of heroic 
energy and of iron soul. For a time not a word 
was uttered. The sword of the Prussian mon- 
arch was suspended there. Napoleon took it 
down, examined it very carefully, and then turn- 
ing thoughtfully to General Rapp, said, “ Did 
you know that the Spanish embassador present- 
ed me with the sword of Francis I.! The Per- 
sian embassador also gave me a sabre which 
belonged to Gengis-khan. I would not exchange 
this sword of Frederic, for four millions of dol- 
lars. I will send it to the governor of the Jn- 
valides. The old soldiers there will regard with 
religious reverence a trophy which has belonged 
to the most illustrious captain of whom history 
makes any mention.” 

General Rapp ventured to reply, ‘ Were I in 
your place, I should not be willing to part with 
this sword. I should keep it for myself.” 

Napoleon glanced at his aid a very peculiar 
look, half reproachful, half comical, and gently 
pinching his ear, said, “ Have I not then a sword 
of my own, Mr. Giver of Advice?” 

In 1757, the armies of France had been sig- 
nally defeated, upon the plain of Rosbach, by 
the Prussians. The Prussian government had 
erected a monument commemorative of the vic- 
tory. Napoleon, passing over the field, turned 
from his course to see the monument. To his 
surprise he found it a very insignificant affair 
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The inscription upon the soft stone had been 
entirely effaced by the weather. The obelisk 
was hardly more imposing than a French mile- 
stone. In perfect silence he contemplated it for 
some time, walking slowly around it, his arms 
folded upon his breast, and then said, “ This is 
contemptible—this is contemptible.” Just then 
a division of the army made its appearance. 
“Take that stone,” said he, to a company of 
sappers, “place it upon a cart, and send it to 
Paris. It will require but a moment to remove 
it.” Then, mounting his horse he galloped away 
For both of these acts Napoleon has been se- 
verely censured. It is not an easy question to 
decide what are the lawful trophies of war. 

When Napoleon left the capital of Austria, 
on his return to France after the campaign of 
Austerlitz, he thus addressed the citizens of 
Vienna, in a final adieu: ‘In leaving you, re- 
ceive as a present, evincing my esteem, your 
arsenal complete, which the laws of war had ren- 
dered my property. Use it in the maintenance 
of order. You must attribute all the ills you 
have suffered to the mishaps inseparable from 
war. All the improvements, which my army 
may have brought into your country, you owe to 
the esteem which you have merited.” 

Napoleon, in a month, had overturned the 
Prussian monarchy, destroyed its armies, and 
conquered its territory. The cabinets and the 
aristocracies of Europe were overwhelmed with 
consternation. Napoleon, the child of the Rev- 
olution, and the propagator of the doctrine of 
equal rights to prince and peasant, was humbling 
into the dust the proudest monarchies. Every 
private soldier in the French army felt that all 
the avenues of wealth, of influence, of rank were 
open before him. This thought nerved his arm, 
and inspired his heart. France had imbibed the 
unalterable conviction, which it retains to the 
present day, that Napoleon was the great friend 
of the people; their advocate and the firm de- 
fender of their rights. After the battle of Jena, 
Napoleon issued a glowing proclamation to the 
army, in which he extolled, in the loftiest terms, 
their heroism, their intrepidity, and their endur- 
ance of the most exhausting fatigue. He con- 
cluded in the following words, * Soldiers ! I love 
you with the same intensity of affection which 
you have ever manifested toward me.” 

Lannes, in a dispatch te the Emperor, wrote, 
“Yesterday I read your Majesty’s proclamation 
at the head of the troops. The concluding words 
deeply touched the hearts of the soldiers. It is 
impossible for me to tell your Majesty how much 
you are beloved by these brave men In truth, 
never was lover so fond of his mistress, as they 
are of your person” 

The Prussians were fully aware of the tre- 
mendous power with which the principles of 
equality invested the French soldier. One of 
the Prussian officers wrote to his family, in a 
letter which was intercepted. “The French, in 
the fire, become supernatural beings. They are 
urged on by an inexpressible ardor, not a trace 
of which 1s to be discovered in our soidiers. 





What can be done with peasants, who are led 
into battle by nobles, to encounter every peril, 
and yet to have no share in the honors or re- 
wards '” 

The King of Prussia himself, while a fugitive 
in those wilds of Poland, which, in banditti 
alliance with Russia and Austria, he had in 
famously annexed to his kingdom, found that 
he could not contend successfully with France, 
without introducing equality in the ranks of his 
army also. Thus liberal ideas were propagated 
wherever the armies of Napoleon appeared. In 
every country in Europe the Emperor of France 
was regarded, by democrat and aristocrat alike, 
as the friend of the people. 

During these stormy stenes, Napoleon, in the 
heart of Prussia, conceived the design of erecting 
the magnificent temple of the Madelaine. It was 
to be a memorial of the gratitude of the Emperor; 
and was to bear upon its front the inscription, 
“The Emperor Napoleon, to the Soldiers of the 
Great Army.” On marble tablets there were to 
be inscribed the names of all the officers, and of 
every soldier who had been present at the great 
events of Ulm, Austerlitz, and Jena. The names 
of those who had fallen in those battles, were to 
be inscribed upon tablets of gold. 

To the Minister of the Interior he wrote from 
Posen, dated December 6, 1806: “‘ Literature has 
need of encouragement. Propose to me some 
means for giving an impulse to all the different 
branches of belles-lettres, which have in all times 
shed lustre upon the nation.” 

In the midst of the enormous cares of this ex- 
traordinary campaign, Napoleon found time to 
write, almost every day, a few lines to Josephine 
A few of these letters will be read with interest 


“ BAMBERG, Oct. 7, 1806. 
“IT set out this evening, love, for Cronach. 
My army is in full march. Every thing is pros 
perous. My health is perfect. I have received 
but one letter from you. I have received one 
from Eugene and Hortense. Adieu. A thou- 
sand kisses, and good health. Napo.eon.” 


“Gera, Oct. 13, 2 o’clock in the morning 

“T am at Gera, my dear friend. My affairs 
are prosperous—every thing as I could wish 
In a few days, with the aid of God, matters will 
take, I think, a terrible turn for the poor King 
of Prussia. I pity him, personally; for he is a 
worthy man. The queen is at Erfurt with the 
king. If she wishes to see a battle, she will have 
that cruel pleasure. I am very well. I have 
gained flesh since my departure. Nevertheless, 
[ travel every day from sixty to seventy-five 
miles, on horseback, in carriages, and in every 
other way. I retire at cight o'clock, and rise at 
midnight. I often think that you have not yet 
retired. Wholly thine. NaPoeon. 


“ Jena, Oct. 15, 3 o'clock in the morning. 
“My love! I have manceuvred successfully 
against the Prussians. Yesterday I gained a 
great victory. There were 150,000 men. I have 
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taken 20,000 prisoners ; also 100 pieces of can- 
non, and many flags. I was near the King of 
Prussia, and just failed taking him and the 
queen. For two days and nights I have been 
in the field. I am wonderfully well. Adieu, 
my love! Take care of yourself, and love me. 
If Hortense is with you, give her a kiss, as also 
one to Napoleon, and to the little one. 
‘** NAPOLEON.” 


“ Wermar, Oct. 16, 5 o'clock in the evening. 
““M. Talleyrand will show you the bulletin, 
my dear friend. You will there see my success. 
Every thing has transpired as I had calculated 
Never was an army more effectually beaten, and 
more entirely destroyed. I have only time to 
say that I am well, and that I grow fat upon 
fatigue, bivouacs, and sleeplessness. Adieu, my 
dear friend. A thousand loving words to Hor- 
tense, and to the grand Monsieur Napoleon 

Wholly thine ““ NaPoLeon.” 


“Nov. 1, 2 o’clock in the morning. 
“Talleyrand has arrived, and tells me, my 
love, that you do nothing but weep. What do 
you wish, then? You have your daughter, your 
grand-children, and good news. Surely this is 
enough to make one contented and happy. The 
weather is superb. Not a drop of rain has yet 
fallen during the campaign. I am very well, 
and every thing is prosperous. Adieu, my love! 
I have received a letter from Monsieur Napoleon 
I think Hortense must have written it. A thou- 

sand kind things to all. Napo.ron.” 


The little Napoleon to whom the Emperor so 
often alludes, was the eldest son of Louis and 


Hortense. He was an unusually bright and 
promising boy, and a great favorite of his illus- 
trious grandfather. Napoleon had decided to 
adopt him as his heir, and all thoughts of divorce 
were now laid aside. a: 





MAKING HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES. 
DID not leave Newport the morning after 
Jones Smith fell prostrate with Mabel in the 

public parlor. 

An indulgent public will grant that I might 
have done so with honor, and have deported my- 
self with pallor and cambric pocket-handkerchiefs 
as a heart-stricken man. But an indulgent pub- 
lic is not entire master of the position. ‘ There 
are reasons for secrecy, sir,” as Owle is wont to 
say with diplomatic mystery, when he wishes to 
conceal the exact number of oysters he ate for 
lunch. Owle says he is in the diplomatic career. 
He once officiated, for a fortnight, as Secretary 


to our Chargé at Copenhagen, during the illness | 


of the real Secretary. When I first saw him, I 
supposed he must be at least secret Embassador 
Extraordinary of the Czar of all the Russias, 
and hinted to him my suspicions. He smiled 
with lofty sadness. ‘There are reasons for 
secrecy, sir,’ said he. As he moved away, I saw 
the eyes of Araminta Dovecote fastened upon 
him. 

“Oh! how interesting he is!” said she to 





me, as | accosted her. ‘“ Don’t you think him 
very like Audley Egerton, in ‘My Novel?” 

“Very like Audley Egerton, dear Miss Ara. 
minta,” f replied, and helped her to pickled oys 
ters. 

No; I was not to be bluffed off from Newport 
by any such mischance as that disastrous fal] 
Had | not been really driven away from Sara- 
toga? Had I not found it pleasanter to leave 
Cape May, than to encounter the looks and jn- 
nuendoes of my charming friends there? “ Real. 
ly, Smytthe,” said I to myself, “ your first sum- 
mer at the watering-places has, the least in the 
world, the air of a failure.” Yet I saw that it 
was not so with others : why should it be so with 
me! I looked carefully at ** the men,” and they 
all tied their cravats, wore their Panamas, and 
smoked their cigars, with the air of conscious 
victory. 

] assumed a similar nonchalance, I swaggered 
|up and down Bellevue-street, and talked and 
laughed noisily over my cigar upon the piazzas 
I cocked my hat on one side, slapped my elders 
upon the back, and cried, “* Come, old fellow, 
take something to drink.” I wore the blasé air 
of a man who has just come in possession of th 
Indies. I even strung an eye-glass round my 
neck, which did very well until I tried to put it 
in my eye. I could not do it. I almost put my 
eye out in trying to put the glass in. I took 
lessons in crooking my brow over it ; but just as 
| I fancied I had achieved the proper stare, down 
}it came; and I was forced to affect an ease 

which I did not feel. I ordered a bottle of 
Champagne every day at dinner, and found the 
| ** fellows” as sociable as possible. I hired a trot- 
ting-wagon for the fort-afternoons, and could 
| always find one of them willing to occupy the 
spare seat. I played a miserable game at bil- 
liards, and was never at a loss for a partner. | 
|averaged 120 at the bowling-alley, and if any 
| fellow wanted exercise he was sure to ask me 
to bowl. I found that I had the pleasure of set- 
tling for most of the parties in which I was con- 
cerned. If we went to the Tea-House, it was, 
| * Smytthe, just see to this, will you?” and it was 
not easy afterward, nor agreeable, to call upon 
each individual of the party for his share of the 
expense. If we drank cobblers at the bar, no 
one had ever the requisite shillings. It was al- 
ways, “‘Smytthe, have you any loose change !” 
Smytthe always did have it, somehow. | could 
not tell how, and speculated about it, until I sud- 
denly remembered that as | was perpetual pay- 
master, the floating coin, of course, came to me 
in change. 

But even this did not seem a great success 
To have a dozen fellows eating, drinking, smok- 
ing, and gaming at my expense, did not appear to 
be the highest felicity of a watering-place. Yet 
I still-had no idea of being bluffed. I swore a 
great oath not to yield to any possible conspiracy 
of circumstances 

One day I retired to my room to consider 
whether I was jolly or not. It was nigh noon 
Newport lay torpid in the sun. I heard the sea 
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striking the cliffs with a muffled, drowsy sound. 
The dazzling ocean was reeling into sleep along 
the shore. ‘The thunders of the bowling-alleys 
had died away. The gurgling rattle of broken 
ice, as sherry-cobblers were made at the bar, 
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with the stately wife of some elder friend. We 
look with longing upon all the flowers in all the 


| gardens, because the whole summer harvest of 


srew less and less. ‘The moment was the shining | 


upex of the day. Summer culminated in that 

Yet it was as dreamy as midnight, and 

O, withered hopes! O, wasted 

summer! I thought of all that had gone before 

—of Lulu, of Brunetta—devoted friendships ! 

profound attachments ! 

"A knock at my door startled me. ‘ Come in.” 
Enter Fritz Dickey, in traveling costume. 
“My dear Dickey, where do you drop from?” 
“Fresh from Paris.” 

“How glad I am to see you. 
ready to give it up here.” 

“Hollo! what’s the matter? 
question ?”” 

* Allez.” 

“Are there as good fish in the sea as ever 
were caught!” 

* Certainly.” 

“ Eh, bien! courage!” said Fritz, as he sat 
down by the window. 


noon 
much more sad. 


I was just 


Answer me one 


it's as peaceful as Arcady 
lian. Who's here? 
long do you stay?” 


I, too, am an Arca- 
Who's the belle? How 


flowers should be flung in homage at the feet of 
our goddess. Then we would be buried under 
the fragrant heaps, and say, with penetrant and 


| melodious voice, “ O, excellent and fair! these 


| do send the flowers that we can procure. 
| are so unspeakably beautiful. 


are pale before you!” And how tremblingly we 
They 


They are full of 


meaning, so large and lovely. They say so much 





more perfectly than we can say, all that we dream 
and even dare to hope. Flowers bloom in the 
most generous hours of Nature—they are the 


| offspring of those tropical moments when the 


sun lay intthe bosom of the earth. And as a 
beautiful woman is fairer than any possible 
flower, while yet in a certain dainty perfection 
they rival each other, so there is no act more 
satisfactory to the imagination than when Love 
gives its mistress a flower. 

Yet with all this natural homage to beauty, 
there can be no doubt that the poorest follower 
of Menelaus was as happy in the smile of his 


| wife—if he was fortunate enough to have one— 
| as his master in the light of Helen’s countenance. 
“What a lovely place,” he continued. ‘‘ Why, | 


He blew my blues away, as a fresh north- | 


wind a fog. I was exhilarated by his presence 
more than by Champagne ; and told him every 
thing that the summer had brought forth. 

Fritz sat by the window, laughing and serious, 
by turns. His eyes wandered over the solitary 
fields, and rested upon the sea. 

“ There was a little man, 

And he had a little gun, 

And he shot a little duck, duck, duck.” 
cried he, as I concluded my history. ‘“ Why, 
you young wretch. You precocious Tamerlane, 
slaughtering and to slaughter: and getting sen- 
timental up here in the fourth story of ‘ The 
Ocean,’ because you've no victim at present 
under torture—fie! fie!” And Fritz laughed 
immoderately. Suddenly he stopped, and turned 
to me. 

“Hearken, O King! 
rise on this benighted Newport, and extinguish 
all the stars. Who do you think is coming !” 

“Not Pleona ?” 

“Pleona? Yes,” 
leave 


The arrival of a belle among other pretty wo- 


men, is like the rising of a sun. 
world of fact, what Helen is in Grecian story. 
What fair and noble dames illuminated those old 
days—thousands of them fairer and nobler to 
many thousands of men, than any famous Helen. 
Yet we shall never know of them, although each 
was a Helen to some King Menelaus, and each 
had, perhaps—(mark, I say only, perhaps) her 
Paris. We men profess a great devotion to beau- 
ty, and we have it. Our young ideal is a com- 
manding beauty. We begin by falling in love 





| Nuova. 


To-day the sun will | 


answered Fritz, and took | 


And probably with less fear of Paris before his 
eyes. “Ah!” though I, as Fritz closed the door 
and left me to these thoughts, “‘ah! if our 
Helens had only more fear of Paris!” 

It is hard to describe Pleona. She had that 
beauty which is felt rather than seen. When 
you see Rachel in any of her fine characters you 
would swear she is supremely beautiful, and so 
in talking with Pleona, or in thinking of her, 
you would instinctively acknowledge her charm. 
Yet in a picture it would not show—unless a 
lover painted it. And if all the portraits of wo- 
men had hitherto been the work of their lovers, 
what a gallery were there! Dante drew his 
Beatrice in music, in the mystic-toned Vita 
Petrarch colored Laura with sunbeams 
in his sonnets, and Raphael in his Madonnas 
immortalized his Fornarina. 

But, when you have finished this brief his- 
tory, judge if I am the man to paint Pleona. 

I say Pleona’s was a beauty rather felt than 
seen. There is a wonderful difference between 
the two. Ifa woman has either in a great de- 
gree, she becomes a belle. There is Araminta 
Dovecote herself, that anemone of a girl, always 
with a dew-drop in her eye, and a drooping, 
shrinking manner that is the delight and fascin- 


|ation of all the agreeable French and Polish 


It is in the | 





counts, who fringe the edges of our society with 
such superior mustaches. Araminta has no 
beauty for a sculptor, unless he could catch in 
marble the evanescent grace of her manner, as 
frost the ripple of a wave. Yet she is always 
sure of being a belle. She never blooms against 
the wall. She never stands in the dancing- 
room looking upon the dancers with that serious 
indifference which is merely a negative way of 
shouting out, ‘“O ye boys in varnished boots, 
lead me to the Redowa and happiness!” She 
is enshrined in the memory of all who see her 
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or converse with her, as a lovely git The 
men are always glad to be with her, if it is only 


to stand by her side. When she smiles it is as | 


if she said what every one most wished to hear. 
Nor are the women jealous of her, and as they 


look at her, they say, How pretty! (as I think, | 
honestly, although that satirist of society, Charles | 
Charles Sniffe, declares it is because they see | 


that she is not handsome). Araminta has the 
beauty that is felt. 
On the other hand you remember Mademoiselle 


Corbeille de Glace—who had sat to all the seulp- | 


tors and painters in Italy. She had officiated as 
Madonna, Diana, Isis, and Mrs. Siddons in every 


variety of costume, and to the rapturous admira- | 


tion of the artists, and the ameliorated applause 
of a refined public. She had been to all the 


famous masquerades and fancy balls in every | 


part of Europe, and was every where acknowl- 


edged supremely handsome. You could as well | 


deny that a rose was a rose, as question her 


beauty. She was se tall and of such brilliant | 


prestige that when she entered a room it was as 


if a star had stepped in, and the candles were | 
pale with envy. Not that the ladies envied her | 


—at least they never said they did. A _ silence 
of admiration followed her advent in a room, 
like the smooth water in the wake of a stately 


ship. It was an event in a man’s life to see | 
Mademoiselle Corbeille de Glace. But if she | 
smiled, the lines upon her cheek were as cold as | 
the corrugations of a glacier. Her splendid eyes | 


dazzled, but they did not win. Her magnificent 
mien was queenly—but few men love queens. 


She stood, a Juno, but none of the gods and no | 


mortal ever cared to flirt with that imperial per- 
sonage. At nineteen, the world said of Made- 


moiselle Corbeille de Glace, “‘ How beautiful | 


she ist Whois fit for her?” At twenty-three, 
the world said, “ How superbly she would pre- 


side over the establishment of old Croesus Ti- | 


mon.” At twenty-six, the world said, “ How 


odd she doesn’t get married.” At thirty the | 
world sneered, “ Corbeille de Glace might as | 


well take up with little Perry Wygg.” At forty, 
she was still Mademoiselle Corbeille de Glace 


In fact, a man would as soon have married the | 
marble Venus di Milo, unless he were a sculptor | 


who wished a life interest in a model. Made- 
moiselle de Glace had the beauty that is seen. 
Pleona had the former. She had that south- 
ern charm, that tropical smile, which melts a 
man's heart, and causes it to flow toward the 


object before he knows his danger. I had seen | 


her often, but had never been presented. I saw 
her first at the ballet at Niblo’s. I had been 
dining with Don Bobtail Fandango, the Spanish 


Embassador, and after dinner, when silver tooth- | 


picks were served, my friend Don Bo 
“* How shall we kill the evening?” 
- ™ There i is Christy’s, Eccellenza,” I suggested. | 





ciughe his wiletbenda, and looked like Titian's 
Charles V. picking his teeth. I mean that Don 
Bobtail was using one of the silver tooth-picks 

“Very well,” said J, “there’s De Soto at 
Niblo’s.”’ 

* Of course there is,” said Don Bobtail, “ let's 
go” 

We went, and I know how much the Spanish 
Embassador must have appreciated Pleona from 
| his saying to me at the moment when De Soto's 
foot reached its greatest altitude, 

“ Cielo! what a pretty girl !” 

I looked, and saw Pleona. Whenever I was 
| in town during the season I met her constantly 
I looked my admiration. Every evening (during 
the holiday vacation) I brought my eyes to bear 
upon her, and they said, as plainly as eyes ever 
said, “ Pleona, I love you.” I forebore to be in- 
troduced, like the crowd. I was romantic, and 
said in my heart, “ Never will I know you until 
} some auspicious moment reveals us to each 
other.” Term-time arrived before the auspicious 
moment. I went back to college. I was By- 
ronic for two weeks and oozed poetry at every 
pore. The third week I was torpid—the fourt h, 
passive—the fifth, I met pretty little Ruta Baga, 
the rustic belle. I danced with her—walked, 
drove, twilighted, and moonlighted with her— 
was on the point of declaring my passion in 
some apposite lines from “‘the Bride of Abydos,” 
when, unfortunately, the strain of going down 
upon my knees, was too much for my tight 
| summer trowsers—they split—and [| ran for my 
| life. The next morning I received a perfumed 
package. It was addressed to me in Ruta’s 
|hand. I tore (hateful word') the paper, and 
| found a delicate jewel-box. Tremblingly I open- 
ed it—lifted the cotton, and beheld—a_ needi: 
and thread! Red with fury, I sat down and 
scribbled— 

“JT tore my trowsers—you have torn a faithful heart,” 
| wrapped the needle and thread in a piece of 
brown paper, and sent them back to her 

Since then there had been sundry episodes of 
the heart, but they had passed, and I now, fancy- 
free, heard of the arrival of Pleona in Newport 
| She was at the “ Atlantic.” 

There was to be a ball that evening. 
Life, which had seemed so dull before noon, 
| suddenly became interesting again. I went di- 
rectly to Galpin, who makes beautiful bouquets, 
and said : 
“ Galpin, exhaust your genius upon a bouquet, 
and send it, at seven this evening, without my 
| name, to this address.” 
| It was fort-day; and after dinner my hired 
wagon came to the door. I had asked Fritz to 
drive with me He was very sorry, but he had 
I did not 
| choose to ask any one else, and drove off a‘one 
| A rain had put the road in capital order. [ was 


Christy’s,” said Don Bobtail in the | in the same condition ; for what a shower is to 


we Spanish manner. 


a dry road, was the prospect of an affairé to my 


He was a fine picture at that moment. He | heart, thirsty for excitement. But as | bowled 


lay back in his crimson velvet chair, with his | along beside the harbor, and watched the little 
hands elevated to show the golden knobs that | boats skimming the golden gleam of the water, 

















and the opposite shore of the bay that stretched 
—the purple edge of Arcady—across the ‘rosy 
western sky ; as I more slowly climbed the hill, 
and mused upon the melancholy waste of rocks 
that in their barren solitudes confess the suprem- 
acy of the sea, whose sharp breath stunts the 
hopeless shrubs clustering in their sheltered 
crevices, a sadness stole over me, like a wind 
blowing out of the south, and I said softly to my- 
self—‘* Allan Clare, when but a boy, sighed for 
her.” 

“ For whom, then, will I?” shouted I, aloud. 
“ Li”—answered the solitary echo. 

I touched my horse and dashed along. I over- 
took the gay cavalcade, and whirled around the 
corners of the embankment—then down—then 
up—and entered the fort. 


It was crowded. A slow procession of car- | 


riages passed in the avenue. Upon the green a 
band was playing The wind whirled the music 
in gusts around the area. I bowed to every body 
Every body bowed to every body. Marley was 
there with six horses and a stage-coach loaded 
with loveliness. Luxurious dog! he drove about 
like a Sultan airing his harem—like an unde- 
veloped Mormon. Every corner of the coach was 
full, inside and out ; even the topmost seat had 
its tenant. And, to speak the truth, for a mo- 
ment I forgot Pleona; and as [ watched that 
merry and fair company, and the music rose in 
long chords, and (O! professors of rhetoric for- 
give') trembled in the air, a dissolving rainbow 
of sound, I seemed to see the Venetian galley, 
Bucentoro, crowded with radiant dames, going to 
the sea; and, as I looked more wistfully among 
them, I knew that had I been the Doge, I would 
have wooed another mistress than the Adriatic. 

These were fleet fancies in my brain. My eyes 
fell upon a plain carriage, with two ladies upon 
the back seat, and a gentleman in front. I bent to 
the dasher of my wagon as it passed, for I recog- 
nized Pleona, and her mother, and—Fritz Dickey ! 

Why did I leave the fort without taking an- 
other turn—without even remembering that 
wheeled Bucentoro! Why did I rush along the 
road quite alone and at full speed, and in the 
most solitary spot rein in my horse upon his 
naunches, and strain my ears to hear the sea? 
Why did its hollow murmur wail through my 
heart, like a wind in a ruin’ Why did I snatch 
a cup of tea, and then rush to my room and hold 
a general review of my wardrobe’ Oh! why did 
no boots seem small enough, no waistcoat white 
enough, no pearl buttons pearly enough, no shirt 
bosom white enough? Why wouldn't my hair 
go the right way, why would it stick out like 
bristles, and, when I applied pomade, why did 
my chamber smell like a barber’s shop, and my 
perverse hair shine like a lacquered tray’ Ye 
Gods! why wouldn't it part straight behind? 
And when I was ready, after two and a half 
hours’ incessant preparation, putting on and put- 
ting off, rabbing and scrubbing, pulling and pin- 
ning, tying and untying—why did I look like a 
second-hand dandy! Dearest Pleona, it was a 
terrible toilet! Whew! how red I was when’it 
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was accomplished. How I sank, utterly fatigued, 
into a chair; and how the warmth of the even- 
ing and my excitement melted my collar, so that 
I had to undergo all the cravatting and collaring 
againt Innocent girl! at that moment sitting 
cool in white muslin, and having your hair puffed 
in placid bandeaus—you were the cause. Pleona, 
I have long since forgiven you ! 

While I sat weltering in the chair, there was 
a knock at the door. Galpin entered with the 
bouquet. ‘ It was so handsome, I wanted you 
to see it, sir.” He wasright. It was superb— 
and that was some consolation. I directed him 
to take it carefully to ‘‘ The Atlantic,” and leave 
it, without my name. He went, and I resigned 
myself te reveries of bliss and Pleona. I sat 
myself by her side; I heard her repulse the 
dancers. I detected the slight suffusion upon 
| her cheek ; her eyes fell abashed upon my bou- 
| quet. I heard her murmur, ** How beautiful !” 
| | answered with suppressed passion. There was 
| music, the odor of flowers—we stepped out upon 
the piazza; the music fell fainter upon our ears 
--there was a room—a tree—a hand—a tear— 
and an unmitigated snore, which aroused me, for 
I was gently sleeping. 

I arose, surveyed myself as well as possible in 
a glass a foot square, and sauntered toward “‘ The 
Atlantic.” 

I am sorry for it, but the Atlantic dinmg-room 
is a dreary hall for a ball. It is low and dingy, 





| and the swift feet of impetuous youth are im- 
| peded by the gravy-polished floor. But the mo- 


ment I entered, my eyes swept the room, and at 
the further end beheld Pleona. She was radiant, 
and held flowers in her hand. I made my way 
toward her through the erowd. I was almost as 
near as I dared to approach, when the orchestra 
commenced the most seductive and delirious 
waltz. To my horror, Fritz Dickey stepped to- 
ward her, slipped his arm around her waist, and 
whirled her off into the melodious maze! She 
held her bouquet upon his shoulder, where her 
hand rested. I saw it as they glided down the 
room, hung out like a beacon of hope to me 
“ Let them laugh who win,” said I mentally to 
my friend Fritz. They turned at the bottom of 
the room. they were coming back again. Nearer, 
nearer, floating upon the wings of that music— 
nearer, nearer—gracefully gliding. They brush- 
ed past me I looked, and—by Jupiter! it was 
not my bouquet ! 

My part was instantly taken. The dance was 
no sooner over than I went to Fritz, and asked 
him to present me to Pleona. 

“ With pleasure.” |} was presented. 

“* What a pleasant ball.” 

“ Very pleasant.” 

“You are fond of dancing?” 

“ Very fond.” 

“ Have you been long in Newport?” 

** Not long.” 

“Do you like Newport ?” 

“ Yes.” 

It was rather dwindling into the monosylla- 
bics. I made another rush. 
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“Do you bathe?” 

“No.” 

“Do you ride?” 

“Ves.” 

“Ah! how glorious it is to spring on to a 
horse, and gallop over the beaches! isn’t it?” 

“You, a.” 

Pleona was distraite. Her eyes were wan- 
dering. I followed them, and mine lit upon 
Fritz Dickey. I renewed the conversation with 
ardor. She recovered herself and charmed me 
with every word she spoke. I engaged her for 
several dances. We waltzed—we did every 
thing that people in a ball-room usually do. At | 
length I ventured to praise her flowers. 

“They are very beautiful,” said she, and— | 
even as in my reverie—she slightly blushed 

“T had hoped to see other flowers in your 
hand this evening,” said I. 

“T did receive a bouquet,” replied Pleona, 
“but it was anonymous; and I prefer to know | 
whose flowers I hold.” 

“ Probably, then, you know whose you are 
holding now,” said I, nettled. 

“T do,” said she, quietly, and blushed this 
time not very slightly. 

And so did I. But I would not be balked. 
I clung to her side. I saw the glances of the 
room turned upon us, and was delighted to see 
them. I grew more and more earnest. I looked 
as happy as a king. When she danced with 
other men [ withdrew, and watched her con- 
stantly, and the moment the music ceased I was 
by her side. The eyes of the ball-room saw 
her downcast eyes and blushes, whenever I 
hinted at the bouquet. The tongues of the ball- 
room whispered just what I wanted them to 
whisper. For every man is willing to be re- 
puted successful with the woman he loves, and 
all the more willing, when he is conscious that 
he is not quite so. It is the balm of vanity. 
Newport went home to its hotels that night con- 
vinced that a flirtation of the best possible prom- 
ise had been commenced. I, for my part, went 
singing along the street toward ‘the Ocean,” 
but just as I was entering remembered I had 
left my little stick at “ The Atlantic.” I hurried 
back, found it, and, as I was stepping out upon 
the piazza, looked into the parlor. It was quite 
dark, but upon the sofa at the further end sat 
two figures very near together. The head of 
one was bent a little forward, and the hands 
played with a bouquet. I recognized the dress. 
It was Pleona’s. ‘The other figure was earnest- 
ly speaking—his back was toward me. A vague 
jealousy and anger smote my pride. I stepped 
back a moment so as to regard the pair through 
the crack of the door, then, with an irresistible 
impulse, I drew out—my handkerchief, and blew 
my nose in the most appalling manner. Pleona 
started and rose. I started and ran. 

Before I slept I comprehended the state of 
affairs. It was to be a brief, but deadly cam- 
paign. There was no use in disguising the 
truth that Fritz Dickey and I were upon oppo- 








site sides, and, like other great generals, I took 


a complete survey of the position. Fritz was as 
young as I, and handsomer. On the other hand 
I was rather the finer figure. He was a man of 
intelligence and refinement. I was ditto. He 
was poor, fresh from Paris, and had no wagon 

I was not very rich, nor just from Paris, but | 
had a wagon, and a wagon is a good investment 
at Newport. Pleona liked him very well, but 
then she knew him longer, and that was natura] 

She did not dislike me, and the prestige of fa- 
vorable report was on my side. 

** Allons !” cried I, “it is a fair fight. Only 
Master Fritz, I advise you to hurry up the cakes.” 

In the morning I called upon Pleona, and 
asked her to drive in the afternoon. She would 
gladly do so. Afternoon found her at my side, 
in the little trotting-wagon. How merrily we 
dashed along the white edges of the Atlantic, 
where they are raveled in foam upon the beach ' 
How fresh and inspiring was that ocean air! 
What a sly cosmetic for those rose-shaming 
cheeks! How my tongue was loosened, and 
rattled off fun, and fancy, and gravity! How 
devoted I was whenever a carriage approached, 
and how clearly I saw the quick appreciation 
upon the part of the astute people in those car- 
riages, without ever looking at them! How 
meekly Fritz Dickey trotted by in a grim old 
family coach with his grim old aunt! How ab- 
stractedly I gave him a half bow, as if I were 
meditating something very serious just said by 
my companion! How the sun set placidly and 
left us growing silent by the sea! How at the 
latest moment of twilight that propriety allows, 
we reached “ The Atlantic!” How like Alex- 
ander the Great I returned to “ The Ocean.” 

I issued orders to Galpin to furnish Pleona 
daily with the most sumptuous bouquet. I gave 
little suppers at Downing’s to her and her mo- 
ther, and a few friends of her own choosing— 
but she never mentioned Fritz. I made bowling- 
parties, and offered to teach her billiards | 
sought the acquaintance of the distinguished 
strangers that I might present them to her if 
she wished, and at any rate enjoy the honor of 
knowing them. I learned every thing about 
every new comer that I might answer any chance 
question she asked. I engaged her for certain 
dances at every ball and hop, and practiced in 
my room to insure ease and perfection. There 
were tea-parties at Durfee’s, and excursions to 
the Glen. There were drives at the fort, and 
sails to the Dumplings and around Goat Island 
There were Sunday afternoon walks along the 
cliff and moonlight rambles to Conrad's cave 
and the forty steps. In all I was Pleona’s cav- 
alier. The position was accorded to me de jure. 
Sometimes Fritz went and talked in a very low 
tone with Pleona, and she looked very sweetly, 
and was occasionally even a little absent, when 
he was gone. I encountered them several times 
at evening strolling upon the side piazza at ‘‘ The 
Atlantic.” But Fritz instantly retired when I 
approached, and left the field to me. Once 
Pleona declined to walk with me on Sunday 
afternoon, and I presently met her upon the 
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cliff alone with Fritz, and in interested conversa- 
tion. She always danced with him two or three 
times at every hop. 

But I was not troubled. “ Proximity and 
pertinacity,”” said Don Bobtail Fandango, the 
Spanish Embassador, “ do the business” ‘Then 
there was the wagon; that was a trump card. 
The days slipped on. The summer slid imper- 
ceptibly away. Youths and maidens clutched 
the hurrying hours, and held them back by 
their golden hair. With the wild eagerness of 
midnight Bacchanals who dread the dawn, they 
crowded every fading moment with panting joy, 
and whirled intoxicated toward the end. Sep- 
tember, with chastening breath blew the lightest 
away. But sweeter ran the life that lingered 

“You're making hay while the sun shines,” 
said many a wise old gentleman. 

“You're going it while you're young,” said 
many a witty youth 

But I wanted to strike a grand coup 
confess it? I believed Pleona was not entirely 
untouched. After such a prolonged besieging 
of female hearts as the summer had been, | fan 
cied one was at last yielding. And Lulu? and 
—Why, they were elsewhere and happy. Why 
should not I be sot Ah! gentle ladies, if ever 
your eyes irradiate these pages, will you not re- 
member that it is a snap-dragon game, brief and 
brilliant; in playing which you must be very 
nimble, or burn your fingers; and in which, if 
haply successful, you get a raisin for your pains! 

I resolved to give Pleona a serenade. It was 
already late in the evening ; but I knew where 
to find the leader of the band, and the impromptu 
character would make it only the more charm- 
ing. I pondered the pieces I would have played 
I composed my serenade, as a Persian poet his 
bouquet : each melody should be a flower, and a 
flower of impassioned speech. Pleona, I knew, 
well understood music ; and I counted upon her 
sagacity to comprehend every thing the music 
meant. I hummed several of the airs, and I de- 
termined the disposition of the musicians. | 
would go closely wrapped in a cloak. I would 
swear the leader to secrecy, and only her own 
heart should assure Pleona that it was I declar- 
ing my passion with all the sumptuous emphasis 
of music. I looked out of the window. It was 
a perfect September night, and the silent island 
lay bare to the moon. Taking my pen, I wrote 
rapidly the list of pieces I had meditated, and 
with my cloak over my arm slipped out of my 
room, and softly down stairs. I escaped from 
the hotel without being observed, hid myself in 
my cloak, and turned toward the haunt of the 
band. It was an enchanted night. I grew po- 
etic, nor envied young Lorenzo : 


Shall I 


“Tn such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise ; in such a night 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 
And sighed his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night.” 


So upon music would I sigh my soul away to 
my Cressid—so should hers float to me. 





Suddenly, a full burst of harmony seemed to 
fill the world. I stood still, and my heart with 
me. The triumphant strain pealed on, ravishing 
the midnight, and saying all I had hoped to say. 
Somebody had the band, and was giving a ser- 
enade! I did not dare ask myself, ** To whom?!” 
for the sounds came from the direction of ‘* The 
Atlantic” I hurried along the street toward the 
hotel. I reached it just as the music died away, 
just as the blind of Pleona’s room slightly opened 
—just as a flower fell, fluttering in the moonlight 
—just as Fritz Dickey caught it, kissed it, kissed 
his hand—and the blind closed. 

[ had pleasant dreams that night, of course, 
and awoke buoyant. But while I still lay, 
“chewing the cud of my dreams,” a waiter en- 
tered with a note 
at “ The Atlantic,” who proposed a sail upon the 
bay that afternoon. “ And you,” it concluded, 
“who are evidently so determined to make hay 
while the sun shines, will not probably refuse to 
join when you know that the sun will be of the 
party ” 

I wrote, “ Certainly not,” and sprang up like 
a new man. 

Why like a new man? 

Because | knew that my friends of the water- 
party did not know Fritz; and that, therefore, 
he would not be asked, while I should have a seat 
by Pleona, and returning in the moonlight—! 
Ought I not to have been a new man? I would 
not sleep until I had told her all. “ Let those 
laugh who win,” said I again, as I remembered 
the serenade. 

I came down to breakfast merry as a lark 
“Hollo, Fritz,” cried I, to my friend. ‘ Did 
you hear that serenade last night. Some poor 
devil is done out of a cool fifty. It’s rather too 
late in the season for serenades.” 

“Ah! you think so!” said Fritz, with smil- 
ing good-humor 

“Yes; but not for drives. By-the-by, I can't 
use my wagon this afternoon ; wouldn't you like 
to have it ?” 

“T should, indeed,” replied Fritz; and I saw 
the sudden light flash in his eyes, as he thought 
of driving Pleona. Poor boy! how happy he 
felt that moment. I sipped my coffee sardon- 
ically. 

‘“* What time would you like it?” said I. 

“* About five o'clock.” 

“ Very well, I shall tell Tennant ;” and I did 
so. The wagon was to call for Mr. Dickey at 
“The Ocean,” at five, precisely. The water- 
party was arranged for half-past four; which 
would give me just time to get off with Pleona 
and my other friends, before hapless Fritz drove 
up, as I knew he would, to find his goddess 
gone. I regarded this as the great day of the 
campaign. “This, General Dickey,” said I, 
confidentially to myself, “is our decisive battle 
We'll see whose hay is made first.” 

We dined, Fritz and I—then sat smoking. | 
looked at my watch: it was nearly half-past 
four. 


“T've an engagement,” said I, rising. “I. 


It was from a party of ladies , 
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must run up and change my coat, and be off.| I felt very weak in the knees, and beckoned 
Adieu.” | to a waiter. ° 

“ Adieu,” said unconscious Dickey, languidly,| “ A glass of brandy,” said I, and sank into a 
making rings of his smoke. | chair. 

I rushed up to my room in the fourth story.| That evening there was a hop at ‘‘ The Ocean.” 
The key was not in the door: there was no| I went in mechanically. The room was in a 
chambermaid, no waiter, within hail. I ran | buzz of excitement. 
down to the office. The key was not there ; | ‘“* Weren’t you surprised ?”" said Wilhelmina 
the chambermaid had it. “I wish the deuce | Wagtail, as she “came in,” panting from a 
had the chambermaid!” said I. The next mo | polka. 
ment she appeared. Up I bounded again—j| ‘At what?” said J, listlessly. 
plunged into another coat—down-stairs—out of | ‘*‘ Why,the engagement. Haven't you heard?” 
the house—saw that it was five minutes past; ‘ No, Miss Wagtail, I have not heard.” 
the hour—reached ** The Atlantic’—and panted | ‘“‘ Well—gracious ! there they are,” exclaimed 
into the parlor. There was no one there! 1 | the lady. 
stepped to the office, and learned that the party I looked and saw Pleona entering the room, 
had left a half-hour earlier than they had intend- } leaning upon Fritz Dickey’s arm. They came 
ed. There was a note in the tray, addressed to | toward me, followed by all eyes. 
me. I tore it open, and found it was to apprise| “* Good-evening,” said Fritz to me. “ Your 
me of the change of hour. wagon is delightful.” 

“ Why didn’t you send this note to me?” | “Yes,” said Pleona. “ We are so much 
stormed [ at the clerk. | obliged to you !” 

“ Really, sir,” replied he, confused, “I beg | I made sundry miserable attempts at smiles. 
pardon ; but, really, sir, I forgot it!” | They passed on and glided off in a waltz 

“* Stupid '” sneered I, disgusted ; and retired| ‘ What a handsome pair!” said the world. 
to the parlor to mourn over my ruined hopes | 1 knew it would be so from the beginning,” 
An exquisite afternoon upon the water with! said the same fuzzy old world, whose gossip 
Pleona—by heaven! it was too bad. I fancied | had given Pleona to me every day since | met 


the unutterable delight of the happy men who 


were with her. I marched up and down the | 


room, like a madman. [I actually capered with 
mortification and wrath, for I had lost this splen- 
did throw—this great trump against Dickey's 
game. I seriously thought of thrashing the 
clerk for not sending the note. The idea was 
very attractive. “ It will do good—it will be a 
public benefit,” thought I; and, fixing my eyes 
upon the floor with determination, I walked to- 
ward the door, and almost overthrew a lady who 
was on the point of entering. 

It was Pleona ! 

I stared at her for a moment idiotically. 

“Well?” said she. 

“Are you not upon the water-party!” gasp- 

I. 


“ No, Lam in this parlor. I have changed my 
mind, and am engaged for a land-party,” return- 
ed she, slightly smiling. 

I stood transfixed. The clock struck five. I 
heard the rattling of wheels; I saw, through the 
window, Fritz, driving up in my wagon! 

“* Good-afternoon,” said Pleona. 

“Where are you going!” whispered I. 

“T am going to drive with Mr. Dickey.” 

I followed her out of the room, and to the piazza. 

“Are you quite ready?” said Fritz, as he 
leaped out. 

** All ready !” said she. 

I followed her down the steps. I actually 
helped her into my own wagon. Fritz sprang 
in, and took his seat beside her. 

“It's a capital wagon, Smytthe,” said he. 

I grinned horribly. I trie? to gasp, “ Bon voy- 
age!” but I couldn’t get it out. Fritz took the 
reins, and away they flew in my wagon! Aveng- 


ing Fates !—I had offered it to hm! 


her. 

There was no disguising it—they were hand- 
| some and happy. General Dickey had conquer- 
| ed General Smytthe. The summer of the latter 
| gentleman was a failure, after all. The heart 
| suspected of yielding, surrendered to a very dif- 
| ferent foe. The band seemed to me to be play- 
ling dirges. It ceased, and Fritz and Pieona 
passed me again. 

** By-the-by,” said Dickey, leaning toward me, 
and whispering, “ it was very, very kind of you 
to lend me your wagon this afternoon ; and I'm 
sure you are not surprised at the result, for you 
know—if any body does—that life is short, and 
that we must make hay while the sun shines "” 

When Fritz moved away, I felt like leaving 
the hall. As I was going slowly down stairs, | 
met old Evillicoming slowly up. I always pre- 
| ferred to avoid him, but it was quite out of the 
question now. 

“Oh, you gay gamester !” said he, jocosely, 
“you play with female hearts, do yout Ah, 
you wild young man!” 

I smiled jocularly, and we passed. 

“ By-the-by,” said he, pausing upon the stair- 
case, and looking down, “I hear, my young 
friend, that you’ve lost the trick !”’ 

And old Evilli went lumbering up-stairs, chuck- 
ling over his feeble wit. 

If there is any man I especially dislike, it is 
your old Watering-Place habitue, whose heart 
is burnt out, and who believes every other man 
and woman heartless. What a hollow laugh 
his is! What a weak wit! Evilli thought he 
could joke with me, as if I were not a man of 
sensibility ;—I, who left next morning in the 
early boat, bearing from the field a heart sorely 
wounded, but of great recuperative power. 
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reserved, cruel, unrelenting, unforgiving, you 


| would think of no combined useful quality ; but 


« TOW did you like my friend, Mr. Blazon?” 

H said the Secretary to me. 

“| was disappointed. I expected greater | 
things of one of his reputation.” I knew that 
the Secretary had only asked the question to in- 
troduce one of those philosophizing lectures with | 
which, I being always a good listener, he 80 | 
often favored me. 

“ Did you ever, sir, see a great man who did | 
not disappoint you! ever one who did not lose | 
something of his magnitude by near approach, | 
or display some flaw dimming the splendor of | 
his reputation !—except it might be to such ex- 
ceptional toadies as Boswell? 

“Distance lends enchantment to the moral | 
and mental, as well as to the physical view. | 
Let the eye sweep over a broad and distant | 
landscape ; only its grand and imposing features | 
are seen; draw near it—walk through it, and | 
the littering rocks, the mud holes, putrefying | 
carcasses, and other disgusting objects, offend | 
the sight. 

“ Heroes, it is said, are never heroes to their 
valets. Why are they more so to the public? 
| will tell you. Because the public imagines a | 
harmony of character not to be found in human 
nature. It takes a single prominent trait in an 
individual, and magnifies his every other quality 
toitsdimensions. A man becomes distinguished 
in poetry—eloquence—science ; those who hear 
of him endow him with every correspondent 
quality of greatness, and are very much disap- 
pointed if they find him manifesting any of the 
ordinary every-day traits of humanity ; and yet, 
there are no men so great but they will do so. 

“Those who like myself, sir, have mingled 
much with their fellows, in high and in low 
stations, learn that there is more difference in 
the external position of men than in their in- 
trinsic qualities. 

“Taking the extremes of humanity—the low- 
est idiotic intellect or moral character at one 
end, and the highest and most noble at the 
other, probably between one and the other, may 
be found every shade, variety, and combination 
of character—good and bad mingled in every 
degree, sometimes the one and sometimes the 
other predominating ; and hence, too, we have the 
same persons exhibiting the most opposite and 
inconsistent qualities, and sometimes flying sud- 
denly from the line of their established reputa- 
tion, and startling the public by manifestations 
of character hitherto unsuspected. 

“Did you never see that strange combination 
of men to whom religious observances, divine 
worship, and sacred ceremonies were a neces- 
sity, yet whose daily practices were entirely 
inconsistent with such habits? Such men are 
not hypocrites—another combination makes the 
hypocrite. 

“Tf I was to tell you your neighbor was prov- 
ident, wise, active, you would think only of a 
good citizen ; and if I told you of another, who 
was jealous, malignant, dark, sullen, unsociable, 





Hume puts all these epithets together and makes 


| up a Tiberius. 


“Common Sense, the preservative quality, is 
that more generally diffused, and is often want- 
ing in those of brilliant genius. Hence, our 
ordinary every-day acquaintance may exhibit 
more force and strength of character, than forms 


| the general aggregate of some great men; they 


fall below our habitual association. Besides 
the properties which make greatness, there are 
other properties necessary to make greatness 
known—the show-window art of putting the 


| goods in the public eye; and men may, most 
| probably do, exist in every association, unknown 


to fame, but gifted with all upon which others 
base a public reputation. ‘There may be men 
in their quiet farm-houses, in their village offices 
greater than greatness. Even in our schoolboy 
associations, have we not seen those calm, quiet, 
intellectual boys, satisfied with the joy of knowl- 
edge, and despising scholastic triumphs. May 
there not then be men who think the fame of 
the hustings, the fuss and feathers of the soldier, 
and the plodding calculations of the seeker for 
wealth, a poor exchange for heart-quiet, and 
that manly action which, working for others and 
not for self, shuns the noise and bustle of popu- 
iarity? These are the truly great men who work 
in the steady view of the all-seeing God, and 
not before the world’s blinking eye, and so long 
as this principle fails to be taught as the leading 
human impulse, education is defective. 

“The parent tells his child, Such and such a 
one rose from poverty to wealth. Follow his 
example ; wealth is the grand object. 

“Mr. Magnum, who sits now in the high 
place of power, was once a poor mechanic— 
work you for power also; that is, work, plod 
for yourself; let self be the aim and object— 
the alpha and omega of your existence. Who 
tells his child to measure his sphere of useful- 
ness ; to begin by doing the little good he can; 
to widen his circle with his strength, until his 
usefulness reaches the utmost circumference of 
his power? Then if wealth, fame, power comes, 
they come to one fitted for their use, and if they 
do not come, a greater than all does—happiness.” 

“ You have never been married, I believe, Mr. 
Secretary?” “No, sir; I’m a bachelor,” and 
as if the question was an unpleasant one, he 
picked up his cane and gloves to leave me, but 
a new thought chased away the momentary an- 
noyance, and quietly laying them down again, 
he resumed, ‘“‘ Often the world looks with ad- 
miring envy upon the greatness of a great man, 
identifies it with the whole existence of the in- 
dividual, and considers him as reveling in the 
joy of high fortune, whereas the true man and 
his greatness are separate existences ;—his great- 
ness is a shadow or rather a brilliant light, it 
may be either, round about him, shutting out the 
views of the world from his true self. It may, 
indeed, be a strong spectre walking by his side, 
and hurrying along the true man despite himself. 
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“*T am satiated with greatness,’ cried the 
scarcely more than boy Napoleon. It became 
a thing outside of himself, but it pushed him 
along. ‘I have a star—a destiny,’ he said; so 
much did the man-Napoleon feel subjected to 
the world-Napoleon. A youth, and almost un- 
known, he had magically created armies, and 


conquered circumstances. Now, after Water- 


Joo, with an army calling him to head it, with 
over ‘80,000 men immediately to commence op- 
erations and to take a bloody revenge on the 
Duke of Wellington,’ with the French people 
adoring him, he exclaimed : 

“* Putting the brute force of the mass of the 
people into action would doubtless save Paris, 
and insure me the crown, without incurring the 
horrors of civil war, but it would likewise be 
risking thousands of French lives; for what 
power could control so many various passions, 
so much hatred, and such vengeance. No, I like 
the regrets of France better than her crown.’* 


“ And he quietly walks out of his empire and | 


his glory. People wonder. It is incompre- 


hensible! Might not the man Napoleon have | 


become tired of living so long the slave of the 
world-seen splendid Napoleon? ‘TI will hence- 
forth live to educate my boy,’ spoke the man. 
The spectre Greatness would not be shaken off, 
and chained him to St. Helena, without wife, 
child, or friend. Those who have lived above 
greatness, are greater than Napoleon, and— 
happier. 

“Calm, quiet, blue-eyed, light-haired Doctor 
Morton, ‘ The Illustrious’ he is called, measures 
in his study the capacity for greatness of indi- 
viduals, and that of nations. He pours beans 
or shot into their skulls, when the brains are 
out, measures and weighs their power, and tells 
us that the Teutonic skull is the largest, and 
the negro nine cubic inches smaller. He meas- 
ures one tremendous head, finds one hundred 
and fourteen cubic inches, puts it up on his 
shelf, and labels it ‘Butch Gentleman.’ 

“Dutch Gentleman, with the big head, who 
shall tell of your true greatness corresponding 
with your brain-power! It may have been felt 
in acts of wisdom, judgment, and intellect, on 
your native Holland canals. Then what was 
this little Peruvian head, the smallest of heads, 
fifty-eight cubic inches? This may be the head 
of a great man—an Inca—a Child of the Sun, 
who on his golden throne at Cuzco, called upon 
all the world to bow the knee as it approached 
his capital ; and believing it did so, believed his 
own greatness.” 

The Secretary, having delivered these senti- 
ments, again took up his gloves and cane, rose 
from his chair, and prepared to go in earnest. 
In all courtesy I arose at the same time, and as 
we stood together he slowly drew on his gloves, 
remarking— 

“T am sorry you did not like Blazon. You 
must not judge him by your disappointment. 
The most disappointing kind of men, if they are 
asked to come down, and divide their magnifi- 
~ * Count Montholon. 





| cence out for half an hour with a few friends, 
| are your authors. For two reasons: they do 
not go out to work, but to relax. In the labors 
of authorship they are on the stretch, when they 
| come to meet your few friends they let down, 
and are interested in the same every day com- 
| mereplone matters which interest us common 
| people. Again, when you ask your merchant 
| or banker friend to dine or sup with you, do you 
expect the one to bring his wares, and the other 
| his money, to divide with you and your com- 
pany? The author’s good thoughts and good 
sayings are his wares, and if scattered at your 
table would lose their value in the market, and 
| sometimes to save a bright idea, he condescends 
to discuss the merits of a beefsteak. By the 
way,” he added, as he took up his hat, “it is 
just the time for mine, and if you will go with 
me we will talk this matter over more fully: 
| as I find our views are so much alike, it will be 
| pleasant.” 
I begged to be excused, and the Secretary took 
his leave. He was a great talker. 


CAPTAIN BART AND THE SEA-FOX 
FROM THE GERMAN, BY E. ROBIMBON. 
T was during the siege of Dunkirk, in the 
year 1658, that Captain Bart, a tall, vigorous 
| man, with white hair and a gray beard, was sit- 
| ting wrapped up in blankets in an arm-chair, and 
was leaning his pale, thin face on the shoulder 
of his wife, while his little son, a boy of ten 
| years, with long golden hair, was kneeling at 
| 


| 
| 
| 


l his feet. 

The old hero, a few days ago, had been hit in 
the side by two musket-balls, one of which the 
surgeon had not been able to extract. With sad- 
ness did he turn his eyes to his wife, who looked 
at him with a tender and painful expression, and 
pressed the head of her son to her breast. 

“God is just, my good Catherine,” said the 
captain. “I hope he will reward your love and 
care by letting me live long enough to make a 
brave and good sailor of our John.” 

Catherine raised her eyes, filled with tears, to 
heaven, as if to add her prayer to that of her hus- 
band. 

“Oh!” continued the old hero, “ when will 
Dunkirk at length belong to France, and be 
forever rid of these English and Spaniards! 
I shall probably never see the day !” 

“ But, why not, my friend?” said Catherine. 
“You have told me yourself, that the city can 
not hold out much longer ; and, besides, the in- 
habitants are very indifferent to the result of the 
siege, and wish for nothing more than for a favor- 
able capitulation.” 

Catherine was silent; for she saw that the 
pains of her husband had again become severer 
He lay a moment, with closed eyes then, re- 
covering himself, he called for his old servant, 
in order to receive news of the progress of the 
siege. After he had made his report, the cap- 
tain asked him to sit down by him; for neither 
to him, nor to his little son, had he related a 
story for many weeks, and intended, now that 


| 
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his pains seemed to subside, to again narrate | and Ledheed at hin fixedly, ‘ I need you, your 
something from his much-troubled iife. | son, your crew, and your ship.’ : 

“Oh, do, do, father!” cried John, full of joy,| “‘ When?’ was all my father asked. 
as he noticed the purpose of his father | “ *Tmmediately ; 7" must put to sea within an 

“ You will exert yourself again, dear husband,” | hour,’ answered the Fox. 
said Catherine, “ only remember that the physi- | “‘My father excused himself to his guest, and 
cian has told you to speak as little as possible.” said to the Fox, ‘ While I and my son go and 

“W ell, well; don’t be afraid!” said the cap- | arm ourselves, smoke a pipe, drink a glass of 

! will speak very low. But my son must | beer, and dry yourself.’ So, my son, in those 
tain pe Ty y - he 
know how gloriously his grandfather died ; and | days did the seamen keep friendship. The Sea- 
as yet, I have told him but little about the old | fox would have done the same for my father that 
hero.” he did for him, and that without any farther 

At that moment, the thunder of the cannons, | agreement. 
which had been silent till then, was again heard. | “The Fox threw his cloak over a chair, and 
“That's right!” cried the captain, with spirit ; | held the large water-boots, which reached above 
“the fire of the batteries shall accompany the | his knee, to the fire. It seems as if I saw him 
narration of the deeds of arms of my father and | yet: he wore an old buff-jacket of buffalo-skin, 
of the old Sea-fox ; for, accompanied by their | and a cuirass of steel, covered with rust. Ww hen 
thunder have they earned their fame, and found | We were ready, and came down again, we found 
a grave in the waves.” | the Fox in deep thought, staring into the fire, 

It was indeed a splendid sight as the brave | and so sunk in meditation that his pipe had gone 
sailor, almost conquered by his wounds, in the | out, and that he had not heard us come. 
midst of the dangers of a siege, accompanied by | “ * Well, Michael,’ said my father, gayly, as he 
the roar of the cannons, was telling his son of | tapped the Fox on the shoulder, ‘ shall we let 
the glorious death of the two heroes of the sea. | the gun be fired for departure ?’ 

“Qld Jacobson,” said the captain, “was call-| ‘The Fox jumped up and answered with great 
ed the Sea-fox, because nobody understood like | emotion, ‘ Yes, yes, let us go!’ But, suddenly, 
him, by stratagem and cunning to capture his | he stood still, and said very soberly to my father, 

vey’s $C: ise ies. Jacobson was | ‘Tell me truly, Anthony : how is it with your 
prey, and to escape his enemies. Jaco ‘ 

the brother-in-arms of my father; they had not soult Could you appear before God without 
only sworn to each other everlasting friendship, | | fear, and that within an hour?” 
but had shown it by action.” “My father saw from this that it was to be a 

“My dear,” interrupted Catherine, “I think | very dangerous and daring enterprise. He an- 
you exert yourself too much by speaking. Do | swered the Fox : ‘ If it is so, Michael, the chapel- 
lie down; the doctor has said that before the | door of the parish-church is open all night; let 
bullet is out, the smallest exertion may cost you | us go and pray before we put out, and beg God 
your life.” | for mercy. It is not our fault that we can do no 
” “Would you rather have then, wife,” answer- | more, and not take the sacrament; for a priest is 
ed old Bart, “that I should think of my pains | wanting.’ :  § 
and should grieve over them, than forget them | “ Well, so off we went. The wind biew hor. 
while telling my son of the war and of the deeds | ridly, and the rain struck our faces like hail. We 
of his grandfather? I hope to God that he will| went all three of us to the chapel, said our 
keep the honor of our name upright !” | prayers, and at eleven o’clock were at the har- 

He sreupon he commenced his tale as follows : | bor. We found our brigantine ready, and all the 

“ It was during the war with the English, who | crew aboard, from the mate to the lowest boy, as 
were blockading our harbor ; we had safely re- | my father had ordered it always to be on board 
turned with my father from the fishery, and oer the ‘ Sea-bird ;’ for all the orders of my father 
brigantine, the ‘ Sea-bird,’ was anchored in the | were punctually obeyed, the discipline being as 
bay, the crew on board, and ready to put out to good as on the largest man-of-war. The anchors 
sea again at any moment. One winter evening | were soon weighed, the Fox had an order from 
—the wind blew from the northwest, and whis- | the Admiral, so that the chain extending across 
tled and howled—we were assembled in this | the harbor’s mouth was opened for us. At mid- 
very room, around a warm fire, and were smok- | night we were in the canal, and soon after in the 
ing tobacco from Rotterdam, and drinking En- | opensea. The wind was unfavorable, and the Fox, 
glish porter oe Me an = er pegs seo | ame rat see ae > 
was sitting Mynheer Vandervelde, whom his | ordered the wheelsman to tack, so as to get to 
Majesty had knighted, because he made him | the westward, and had all the lights extinguish- 
a present of twelve well-furnished and well-| ed. The rain continued, and the night was ex- 
manned ships, all for nothing, out of pure gen- | tremely dark; at intervals we could see between 
erosity. We were just chatting of the war and | the waves, at a great distance, the watchfires of 
of the booty, when, suddenly, the door opened— | the cruising ships shining like stars, for they 
the same one which you see there—and who | did not venture near the coast. 
should enter but the Sea-fox, wrapped in a} ‘Our pilot, a boatman from Vliessingen, had an 
large cloak, which was dripping wet, for it was | eagle’s eye, which pierced through the thickest 
pouring outside. Under the cloak, he was in| night. The only communication between him 
full armor. ‘Anthony,’ said he to my father, | and the wheelsman was by whistling, which each 
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seemed to understand as well as if minute orders | manded it; and then the Fox spoke with the 
had been given. The Fox had all the arms which | crew after his manner. The confidence with 
were on board brought on deck, ordered every | which the brave Jacobson inspired all, was go 
one to arm himself, and by break of day be | great, and so blind, that our sailors swore that 
ready for every thing. the enemy should not ‘ get a piece of them that 
“At this time, as my poor father was in the | was yet alive.’ Upon this the Fox, who knew 
hold, superintending the distribution of arms, he | the sailors well, ordered a barrel of brandy to be 
had a very singular sight. Only think, my child, | brought on deck. Every body drank the health 
as he was at the back end of the hold, it suddenly | of the king ; and the gunners besmeared their 
seemed to him as if the sides of the ship were | faces with powder and brandy, which gave them 
transparent, and he saw the sea raging and shin- | a horrid appearance, and inflamed them more 
ing with a green light, and pale figures swim- | Hereupon the ship's chaplain, who had come on 
ming now before and now behind the ship, and | board, contrary to our expectations, just as we 
making signs to my father to come to them, and | were about to leave, read mass, and all listened 
calling to him in a voice that was not of this | dutifully. I, my father, and some others con- 
world.” fessed, and every one prepared for battle. 
“That is a horrible story !” cried Catherine,| ‘* Themen-of-warcame directly toward us, with 
and held her hand before her eyes. every sail set. We went to meet them. The 
“ But the English, the English! Did you beat | next one to us was a pinnace, not as strong as 
them!” impatiently asked John. our brigantine. In one moment she got from us 
“You will hear right away, Jack. But first I | two such broadsides that she began to kee! over 
must tell you of your grandfather. He instantly) “ But then the two large frigates following her 
recognized in this sight a sign from God that he | began such a horrible fire upon the ‘ Sea-bird, 
would be soon taken away. So he commenced that pretty soon our poor ship was a wreck, and 
praying with pious submission ; and then with | half the crew were dead or wounded. But think 
great quietness went on deck again. The brig- what glory it was! What a defense! We alone 
antine was still tacking, and the weather also | against three ships, of which one was already 
had not changed. Only God and the Sea-fox sinking, and the other two were in such a state 
knew till then where we were going, for as the | that they could hardly come up to us, such a 
latter had not told my father of himself, he dared | furious fire did we keep up, with the cry of, 
not ask him. We sailed all night, having but little | * Vive le Roi! 
sail up, on account of the severity of the storm,| “‘ We were all of us in a fever of excitement, 
and as we were obliged to tack, we had made but | swinging our battle-axes, scoffing at the En- 
little progress when the day broke. The Sea-fox | glish, and erying to them incessantly, * Why 
was walking impatiently up and down the quar- | don’t you board us? Why don’t you board us!” 
ter-deck, making it resound with his great boots,| | When the captain had spoken these words, he 
and playing with a large battle-ax, while my | raised himself up; the excitement colored his 
father and myself stood near him, and awaited | pale countenance, and his voice trembled. 
his orders. **Good God! good God!” cried Catherine, 
“When it had become day, although it was | ‘my husband, you will kill yourself!” 
not very light, on account of the rain and the ** Leave me alone, wife; let me be!” the old 
black clouds, the Sea-fox ordered that the large | hero answered : for the force of those glorious 
flag should be hoisted astern ; and sent word to | recollections drew him irresistibly away, and he 
the gunner to fire a gun from the bows. We/| continued his history with increasing excite- 
were both very much astonished—my father and | ment. 
myself—for this shot would draw the attention of “* While we were mocking the English so, they 
the cruisers to us; but we said nothing. At last, | did really begin to board us from both sides, and 
after about an hour, the man aloft cried out, ‘I | a horrid slaughter took place. Swords and axes 
see two large men-of-war, and another smaller | in our hands, we were fighting face to face. But 
one!’ The face of the Sea fox, instead of get- | the frigates had so large a crew, that they were 
ting pale, was flushed with a proud red; he | able every minute to replace the fellows whom 
struck his ax into the deck, and cried out, ‘They | we cut down, while we had no reinforcement, 
are here at last!’ with as much joy as if he had | and formed only a very small body, in which all 
captured the silver transport of the King of Spain. | were wounded. The Fox himself had been 
He only told my father now, that he had orders | struck in the stomach by a bullet ; my father 
to draw the enemy’s ships upon him, in order to | had three severe stabs, and I had received a shot 
get them away from the harbor, so that a large | in the arm; our deck was filled with the dying 
convey which had been cruising on and off all | and the dead. When the Fox saw that there was 
night could get in. Jacobson’s ship was just | no chance of farther resistance, and that the 
being repaired, and therefore he had demanded | brigantine was so much injured by the balls as 
ours. ‘Now, Anthony,’ said the Fox to my fa-| to be near sinking, he cried out to my father, 
ther, ‘we must encounter these English, and |‘ Anthony! a match into the magazine, a match 
must fight like devils: let us warm the crew’s | into the magazine, and God be with us! The 
blood a little.’ My father answered him, in| English shall not get us alive !’” 
his and my name, that it was our duty to die} “Oh! how brave, how brave!” cried little 
where the service of the king and of God de- | Jack, with enthusiasm, without noticing the un- 














usual paleness of his father’s face, who laid his 
hand upon his breast, and endeavored to hide 
from Catherine a bloody foam which was rising 
to his mouth. 

Nevertheless the captain continued his tale, 


only pausing now and then, when his pains be- 


came too severe. 

“ The Fox was not able to use his battle-ax, and 
therefore caught hold of the English captain, and 
held him in a strong embrace, in order to take 
him with him on his journey to the other world. 
More than a hundred Englishmen were on our 


deck, and the Fox cried out to my father inces- | 
santly, ‘Into the magazine! into the magazine!’ 
My father was as quick as possible, but could not | 
get on well, on account of the corpses that block- | 


ed up the way to the magazine. At last he 
reached it, and suddenly I felt—I was, as I have 
already said, wounded, and was still fighting with 
two red-coats, armed with halberts, on the quar- 
ter-deck—suddenly I felt a horrible concussion, 
and my senses left me. The coldness of the 
water, into which I had fallen, at last brought me 
to again, and I found myself upon a beam, which 
I had grasped quite mechanically. On looking 
around me, I saw English sailors rowing about, 
and picking up those in the water. They took me 
on board of one of their boats. I asked after my 
father—he was dead ; after the Sea-fox—he also 
had perished ; of our crew only two were left ; 
of our brigantine only a few boards. But also 
of the two English frigates but one was left, and 
she a wreck; the other one had sunk when our 
brigantine blew up. During the fight the convoy 
had reached Dunkirk in safety, and I was obliged 
to go to England as prisoner, in company with 
the two sailors. Thus was your grandfather, my 
son. ... thus waslalso.... Follow our 
example ... and... .” 

But this vivid narration had exhausted the cap- 
tain's strength; he sank back into his chair, 
pale and almost motionless. 

“Holy Virgin! Holy Virgin! he is dying!” 
cried Catherine. 

“ My father! my father, also, have the English 
murdered !” cried the child. 

“Help! help!” cried Frau Bart, and pulled 
at the bell-rope. But it was too late—the hero 
had ended. 

The next day Dunkirk surrendered to the King 
of France. 


THE QUEEN OF THE CANARY ISLANDS. 
OME years ago I was in the island of Grand 
Canary, and during my sojourn there visited 
many towns on the island, and found many Moor- 
ish legends still prevalent among them, some of 
which possess interest which renders them well 
worthy of preservation ; and especially the story 
of Awnamana, a Moorish maiden, and the first 
Queen of Canary. History has recorded many 
a name less worthy of celebrity, but, except in 
unwritten tradition, hers is unmentioned. The 
account I send you is, I believe, the first attempt 
to record it, where it deserves to be, among the 
heroines of history. In the story I have related, 
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| I have endeavored to adhere closely to the infor- 
| mation I was able to collect. | regret that my 
| stay there was too brief to enable me to obtain 
fuller records. ‘The story is not one of fiction, 
| however inaccurate it may be in its details, in 
consequence of the length of time elapsed since 
| the date of Andamana’s reign, and the corrup- 
| tion to which legendary tradition is subject ; but 
| I believe can be relied on for the truth of its 
| principal incidents. 
| The island of Grand Canary embraces about 
| six hundred square miles, and was peopled by the 
Moors, and under an independent Moorish dy- 
nasty, until its conquest by the Spaniards in the 
fifteenth century. Its earliest government was 
that of petty chiefs or patriarchs, and continued 
| so until a woman reduced it to a sovereignty. 
Each town or village—of which there were then, 
as now, a great many on the island—was govern- 
ed by a chief, selected from among the oldest and 
nost influential men, who acted as governor, 
| $egislator, and magistrate: each town was inde- 
pendent of the others, and made and enforced its 
own laws; the constitution of society was simple, 
and the people peaceful. 

Tradition has preserved no record of the pre- 
vious history of the family of Andamana, and it 
seems probable that its previous history present- 
ed nothing remarkable. It is said she was very 
beautiful, and when very young her genius and 
wisdom became subjects of notice. As she grew 
up, her opinions on any and every subject on 
which she expressed them, showed such remark- 
able sagacity, that she was consulted constantly 
by the people of her village, and often by deputa- 
tions from other towns also, where her fame had 
spread ; and the invariable wisdom of her deci- 
sions, and the success which always followed 
their observance, soon led the people of her dis- 
trict to look upon her sayings as oracular; and 
she was often consulted by the old men and rulers 
of the village, especially in cases of difficulty, to 
obtain the benefit of her judgment, until custom 
seemed almost to have given her the right of a 
public counselor—a right, at any rate, which she 
soon assumed, and insisted on; forthe frequent 
reference of matters of public importance to her 
judgment, seems to have awakened ambition in 
her breast. She was almost worshiped by her 
immediate associates and the people of her own 
village, and was often sought in marriage, but 
ambition with her was stronger than love, and 
she rejected all matrimonial offers. Her great 
popularity prevented the chief and other men of 
her town from making any opposition to her 
assumption of power, until, in addition to the 
right she had previously assumed, and which 
seems to have been tacitly yielded, of giving ad- 
vice as a counselor even in public matters, she 
assumed that of giving judgment also as a magis- 
trate, and citing cases before her when not pre- 
viously referred to her by the interested parties. 
The legal magistrates considered this an infringe- 
ment of the laws of the community, as well as a 
usurpation of their prerogatives ; but fearing to 
| take measures against her on their own respons- 
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ibility, called a council to take the matter into 
consideration. Andamana seems to have had a 
spirit and genius that controlled the minds of all 
with whom she came in contact. . She heard of 
this step so dangerous to the success of her am- 
bition. Tle council met; when, to the amaze- 
ment of those assembled, the door of the council- 
chamber opened, and Andamana, splendidly at- 
tired, and radiant with beauty, entered, and pass- 
ing through the midst, calmly assumed a seat as 
presiding chief of the assembly. The council 
was struck dumb! No one uttered a word, until 
Andamana herself spoke—asked them how they 
dared to question her authority? challenged them 
to cite one instance where, in her public acts 
or decisions, she had been swayed by any other 
motive than public good; and ended by upbraid- 
ing them as unworthy of all she had done for 
them. The assumption of this tone of superior- 
ity was a bold stroke of policy. No one attempted 
a reply, and she again rose and pronounced the 
council dissolved. No further attempt was made 
to dispute her authority, which she henceforth 
asserted with regal sway; the rulers acknowl- 
edged themselves to be her servants, and in all 
things obedient to her will. Thus did she, by the 
power of a determined will alone, become the 
sovereign ruler of the community to which she 
belonged. 

Her first act now was to issue a new code of 
laws; the old code was very defective—she re- 
vised it, abolished many laws which she did not 
approve, altered others, and introduced many new 
ones ; defined the punishments of different of- 
fenses, which before were left to the discretion 
of the magistrates ; defined the duties of those 
officers, and established punishments for bribery 
or perversion of justice. 

Pursuing the same course of assumption of 
power which had been so successful in her own 
district, she sent copies of her code of laws to 
the surrounding provinces, directing its observ- 
ance in their future administration of justice. In 
her own province she was almost idolized ; but 
her influence was little felt, and altogether un- 
acknowledged, beyond it. Her messages and 
instructions were treated with scorn, and, in 
some cases, her messengers with punishment. 
But her ambition was not to be thus checked : 
very likely she foresaw this result, and had de- 
cided on the course she intended to pursue. Im- 
mediately on the return of her messengers, she 
called her people to arms ; they responded with 
enthusiasm, and she then published to them her 
intention to unite herself in marriage with a man 
named Gumidafe (pronounced Gumidarfch), cele- 
brated above all in the island as a warrior of 
intrepidity and courage. The rites uniting them 
being performed, she invested him with the mili- 
tary command of the forces, but rode on horse- 
back herself beside him. 

In this way, headed by herself and Gumidafe, 
the army of Andamana swept down on the offend- 
ing provinces, spreading before it terror and con- 
sternation. Where the people submitted without 
resistance, she not only forbore to strike, but 





invited them to join her forces, so that her army 
augmented as she advanced, and she soon over- 
ran the whole island, and returned in triumph to 
her native village. Every province had acknowl- 
edged her supremacy, and she proclaimed herself 
Queen of Canary. The island continued to be a 
monarchy, governed by her descendants, until jt 
was captured by the Spaniards. A new kind of 
wine raised on the island is called ‘‘ Andamana,” 
in memory of this heroine. W. BW. 





GOOD ADVICE FROM SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. 
HE following letter from Sir Water Scor> 
to Mr. W. F. Deacon, who has since achieved 
digtinction as an author—written in reply to an 
application for advice as to his future course of 
life, has but just been published : 

“‘Srr—I received your packet only two days 
since, and this may apologize for any delay in 
reply, as it happened to be addressed to my 
house in Edinburgh. The favorable idea I am 
inclined to form of your talents, from the speci- 
men you have sent me, induces me to regret 
much that I see no chance of my being useful 
to you in the way you point at. I have no con- 
nection with Mr. Blackwood'’s Magazine, in the 
way of recommendation or otherwise, nor do | 
know by whom it is conducted, unless it be by 
Mr. Blackwood himself. I know him, however, 
sufficiently to send him your productions, but | 
dare hardly augur any very favorable result 
London, the great mart of literature, as of every 
thing else, is the only place where it is possible 
for a man to support himself by periodical writ- 
ings. In our country an editor can get so much 
gratuitous and voluntary assistance, that he 
hardly cares to be at the expense of maintaining 
a regular corps of laborers. I shall be happy if 
Mr. Blackwood makes a distinction in your favor, 
were it but to give you some time to look round 
you, and to choose some more steady mode of 
life than the chance of this precarious mode of 
employment, which must necessarily make your 
comforts, if not your existence, dependent on 
the caprice of the public and tyranny of book- 
sellers and editors. 

“An expression in your letter leads me to 
think you have in your option some commercial 
situation, which you reject in consequence of 
your love for the Muses. If this be so, let me 
conjure you to pause and to recollect that inde- 
pendence, the only situation in which man’s 
faculties have full scope, and his mind full en- 
joyment, can only be attained by considerable 
sacrifices. The commencement of every profes- 
sion is necessarily dull and disagreeable to youths 
of lively genius; but every profession has its 
points of interest when the mind comes to view 
it divested of its technical details. I was as 
much disgusted with the introductory studies of 
the law as you can be with those of commerce, 
and it cost me many a bitter hour before I could 
bend my mind to them. But I made a virtue of 
necessity, and was in due time rewarded by find- 
ing that I could very well unite my love of letters 
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with my professional duty, and that, set at ease 
on the score of providing for my family, I had 
more respectability in the eyes of the public, 
more freedom of intellect and sunshine of mind, 
than I could have had with all the uncertainty, 
dependence, and precarious provision which are 
the lot of men of literature who have neither pro- 
fession nor private fortune. 

“What you mention frankly of your irregu- 
larities at college implies, I sincerely hope, the 
intention of repressing all tendency to such ec- 
centricities in future. Take my advice, and carry 
your self-control a little further. Reconcile your- 
self with your father, and subdue your inclina- 
tions to his. Your road to distinction will be as 
easy from the counting-house as from a Welsh 
valley, for the world does not ask where but what 
a man writes. You will acquire a steady income, 
and in all probability an honorable independence, 
and when your head is gray, you may lay it on 
a pillow made soft by your own industry, and by 
the recollection that you have discharged the duty 
of a son, by the sacrifice of a predominant taste 
to the will of your parent. If I thought my own 
interference could be likely to be of use, I have 
so much regard for your situation as a young 
gentleman of talents, who seems too much dis- 
posed to give way to a generous but irregular 
love of literature, and so much for that of your 
father, whose feelings I can judge of by making 
his case my own, that if you choose to give me a 
direction and your permission, I would take the 
liberty to write to your father and try to make up 
matters betwixt you, an intrusion which my years 
and situation might perhaps induce him to excuse. 

“ Perhaps, sir, I may have exceeded the limits 
of the sphere to which you meant me to limit my 
opinion in offering it upon these points ; but you 
must hold the intent, which is most sincerely 
kind, as an excuse, 

* And, believe me, Sir, 
“ Your well-wisher and humble servant, 
(Signed) “ Watter Scorr. 
“ ABBOTSFORD, near MELBURN, N.B., 
“ Sept. 1821.” 
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GLISH LIFE.* 
CHAPTER XXVIIL 
j EANWHILE Harley had listened to Mr. 
Dale’s vindication of Leonard with cold 
attention. 

“Enough,” said he at the close. ‘ Mr. Fair- 
field (for so we will call him) shall see me to-night ; 
and if apology be due to him, I will make it. At 
the same time, it shall be decided whether he con- 
tinue this contest or retire. And now, Mr. Dale, 
it was not to hear how this young man wooed, 
or shrunk from wooing, my affianced bride, that I 
availed myself of your promise to visit me at this 
house. We agreed that the seducer of Nora Av- 
enel deserved chastisement, and I promised that 
Nora Avenel’s son should find a father. Both 
these assurances shall be fulfilled te-morrow. And 
you, sir,” continued Harley, rising, his whole form 
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gradually enlarged by the dignity of passion, ‘ who 
wear the garb appropriated to the holiest office of 
Christian charity—you who have presumed to 
think that, before the beard had darkened my 
cheek, I could first betray the girl who had been 
reared under this roof, then abandon her—sneak 
like a dastard from the place in which my victim 
came to die—leave my own son, by the woman 
thus wronged, without thought or care, through 
the perilous years of tempted youth, till I found 
him, by chance, an outcast in a desert more dread 
than Hagar’s—you sir, who have for long years 
thus judged of me, shall have the occasion to di- 
rect your holy anger toward the rig‘tful head ; 
and in me, you who have condemned the culprit, 
shall respect the judge !”’ 

Mr. Dale was at first startled, and almost awed, 
by this unexpected burst. But, accustomed to 
deal with the sternest and the darkest passions, 
his calm sense and his habit of authority over 
those whose souls were bared to him, nobly re- 
covered from their surprise. ‘‘ My lord,”’ said he, 
“* first with humility 1 bow to your rebuke, and en- 
treat your pardon for my erring, and, as you say, 
my uncharitable opinions. We, dwellers in a 
village, and obscure pastors of a humble flock— 
we, mercifully removed from temptation, are too 
apt, perhaps, tu exaggerate its power over those 
whose lots are cast in that great world which has 
so many gates ever open to evil. This is my 
sole excuse, if 1 was misled by what appeared to 
me strong circumstantial evidence. But forgive 
me again if I warn you not to fall into an error 
perhaps little lighter than my own. Your pas- 
sion, when you cleared yourself from reproach, be~ 
came you. But ah! my lord, when, with that 
stern brow and those flashing eyes, you launched 
your menace upon another over whom you, would. 
constitute yourself the judge, forgetful of. the di~ 
vine precept, ‘ Judge not,’ | felt that L was listen 
ing no longer to honest self-vindication—I felt 
that I was listening to fierce revenge.’’ 

“ Call it revenge, or what you will,” said Har- 
ley, with sullen firmness. “But Lhave been stung 
too deeply not to sting. Frank with all, till the 
Jast few days, I have ever been—frank to you, at 
least, even now. This much I tell you: I pre- 
tend to no virtue in what I still hold to be justice ; 
but no declamations nor homilies tending to prove 
that justice is sinful, will move my resolves. As 
man I have been outraged, and as man I will re- 
taliate. The way and the mode—the true crim- 
inal and his fitting sentence—you will soon learn, 
sir. 1 have much to do to-night; forgive me if I 
adjourn for the present all further conference.” 

“No, no; do not dismiss me. There is some-. 
thing, in spite of your present language, which so 
commands my interest, I see that there has been 
so much suffering where there is now so much 
wrath, that I would save you from the suffering 
worse than all—remorse. O pause, my dear lord, 
pause, and answer me but two questions; then [ 
will leave your after course to yourself.” 

‘Say on, sir,” said Lord L’Estrange, touched, 
and with respect. 
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** Ficst, then, analyze your own feelings. Is 
this anger merely to punish an offender and to 
right the living ?—for who can pretend to right 
the dead? Or is there not some private hate 
that stirs and animates, and confuses all ?”’ 

Harley remained silent. Mr. Dale renewed : 

“You loved this poor girl. Your language even 
now reveals it. You speak of treachery: perhaps 
you had a rival who deceived you; I know not— 
guess not—whom. But if you would strike the 
iival, must you not wound the innocent son? 
And, in presenting Nora’s child to his father, as 
you pledge yourself to do, can you mean some 
cruel mockery that, under seeming kindness, im- 
plies some unnatural vengeance ?”’ 

“You read well the heart of man,”’ said Har- 
ley; ‘and I have owned to you that I am but 
man. Pass on; you have another question.” 

Mr. Dare.—* And one more solemn and im- 
portant. In my world of a village, revenge is a 
common passion ; it is the sin of the uninstruct- 
ed. The savage deems it noble; but Christ’s 
religion, which is the Sublime Civilizer, emphat- 
ically condemns it. Why? Because religion 
ever seeks to ennoble man; and nothing so de- 
bases him as revenge. Look into your own heart, 
and tell me whether, since you have cherished 
this passion, you have not felt all sense of right 
and wrong confused—have not felt that what- 
ever would before have seemed to you mean and 
base, appears now but just means to your heat- 
ed end. Revenge is ever a hypocrite—rage, at 
least, strikes with the naked sword ; but revenge, 
stealthy and patient, conceals the weapon of the 
assassin. My lord, your color changes. What 
is your answer to my question ?” 

‘Ok,’ exclaimed Harley, with a voice thrill- 
ing in its mournful anguish, ‘‘it is not since | 
have cherished the revenge that I am changed— 
that right and wrong grow dark to me—that 
hypocrisy seems the atmosphere fit for earth. 
No; it is since the discovery that demands the 
vengeance. It is useless, sir,’’ he continued, im- 
petuously—‘“ useless to argue with me. Were I 
to sit down patient and impotent, under the 
sense of the wrong which I have received, | 
should feel, indeed, that debasemment which you 


ascribe to the gratification of what you term re- | 


venge. I should never regain the self-esteem 
which the sentiment of power now restores to 
me—I should feel as if the whole world could 
perceive and jeer at my meek humiliation. I 
know not why I have said so much—why I have 
betrayed to you so much of my secret mind, and 
stooped to vindicate my purpose. I never meant 
it. Again I say, we must close this conference.” 
Harley here walked to the door, and opened it 
significantly. 

‘“‘One word more, Lord L’Estrange—but one. 
You will not hear me. I am a comparative 
stranger, but you have a friend, a friend dear 
and intimate, now .under the same roof. Will 
you consent, at least, to take counsel of Mr. 
Audley Egerton? Nonecan doubt his friendship 
for you; none can doubt, that whatever he advises 





will be that which best becomes your honor. 
What, my lord, you hesitate ?—you feel ashained 
to confide to your dearest friend a purpose which 
his mind would condemn? Then I will see 
him—lI will implore him to save you from what 
can but entail repentance.” 

“Mr. Dale, I mast forbid you to see Mr. Eger. 
ton. What has passed between us ought to be 
as sacred to you as a priest of Rome holds con. 
fession. This much, however, I will say to con- 
tent you: I promise that I will do nothing that 
shall render me unworthy of Mr. Audley Eger- 
ton’s friendship, or which his fine sense of honor 
shall justify him in blaming. Let that satisfy 
you.” , 

“Ah, my lord,” cried Mr. Dale, pausing irreso- 
lute at the doorway, and seizing Harley’s hand, 
‘“*] should indeed be satisfied if you would submit 
yourself to higher counsel than mine—than Mr 
Egerton’s—than man’s. Have you never felt 
the efficacy of prayer ?” 

‘““My life has been wasted,” replied Harley, 
‘and I dare not, therefore, boast that I have 
found prayer efficacious. But, so far back as | 
can remember, it has at least been my habit t 
pray to Heaven, night and morning, until, at 
least—until”—The natural and obstinate can- 
dor of the man forced out the last words, which 
implied reservation. He stopped short. 

‘Until you have cherished revenge. You have 
not dared to pray since. Oh! reflect what evil 
there is within us, when we dare not come before 
Heaven—dare not pray for what we wish. You 
are moved—I leave you to your own thoughts.” 

Harley inclined his head, and the Parson pass- 
ed him by, and left him alone—startled, indeed ; 
but was he softened ? 

As Mr. Dale hurried along the corridor, much 
agitated, Violante stole from a recess formed by 
a large bay-window, and, linking her arm in his, 
said anxiously, but timidly : “‘ I have been wait- 
ing for you, dear Mr. Dale; and so long! You 
have been with Lord L’Estrange ?”’ 

“Well.” 

‘Why do you not speak? You have left him 
comforted—happier ?” 

“Happier! No.” 

“ What!” said Violante, with a look of sur- 
prise, and a sadness not unmixed with petulance 
in her quick tone. ‘‘ What! does he then so 
grieve that Helen prefers another?” 

Despite the grave emotion that disturbed his 
mind, Mr. Dale was struck by Violarite’s ques- 
tion, and the voice in which it was said. He 
loved her tenderly. ‘Child, chiid,”’ said he, “| 
am glad that Helen has escaped Lord L’Estrange. 
Beware, oh, beware! how he excite any gentler 
interest in yourself. He is a dangerous man— 
more dangerous for glimpses of a fine original 
nature. He may well move the heart of the in- 
nocent and inexperienced, for he has strangely 
crept into mine. But his heart is swollen with 
pride, and ire, and malice.” 

“You mistake ; it is false!’ cried Violante, 
impetuously. ‘I can not believe one word that 
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would asperse him who has saved my father from 
a prison, or from death. You have not treated 
him gently. He fancies he has been wronged by 
Leonard—received ingratitude from Helen. He 
has felt the sting in proportion to his own sus- 
ceptible and generous heart, and you have chided 
where you should have soothed. Poor Lord L’Es- 
trange! And you have left him still indignant 
and unhappy!” 

“ Foolish girl! I have left him meditating sin; 
| have left him afraid to pray; I have left him 
on the brink of some design—I know not what— 
but which involves more than Leonard in pro- 
jects of revenge; I have left him so, that if his 
heart be really susceptible and generous, he will 
wake from wrath to be the victim of long and 
unavailing remorse. If your father has influence 
over him, tell Dr. Riccabocca what I say, and 
bid him seek, and in his turn save, the man who 
saved himself. He has not listened to religion— 
he may be more docile to philosophy. 1 can not 
stay here longer—I must go to Leonard.” 

Mr. Dale broke from Violante and hurried down 
the corridor ; Violante stood on the same spot, 
stunned and breathless. Harley on the brink 
of some strange sin—Harley to wake the victim 
of remorse— Harley to be saved, as he had saved 
her father! Her breast heaved—her color went 
and came—her eyes were raised—her lips mur- 
mured. She advanced with soft footsteps up the 
corridor—she saw the lights gleaming from Har- 
ley’s room, and suddenly they were darkened, as 
the inmate of the room shut-to the door with 
angry and impatient hand. 

An outward act often betrays the inward mind. 
As Harley had thus closed the door, so had he 
sought to shut his heart from the intrusion of 
softer and holier thoughts. He had turned to 
his hearthstone, and stood on it, resolved and 
hardened. The man who had loved with such 
pertinacious fidelity for s0 many years, could not 
at once part with hate. A passion once admit- 
ted to his breast, clung to it with such rooted 
force! But woe, woe to thee, Harley L’Estrange, 
if to-morrow at this hour thou stand at the hearth- 
stone, thy designs accomplished, knowing that, 
in the fulfillment of thy blind will, thou hast met 
falsehood with falsehood, and deception with de- 
ceit! What though those designs now seem to 
consummate so just, so appropriate, so exquisite 
a revenge—seem to thee the sole revenge wit 
can plan and civilized life allow—wilt thou ever 
wash from thy memory the stain that will sully 
thine honor? Thou, too, professing friendship 
still, and masking perfidy under smiles. Grant 
that the wrong be great as thou deem it—be ten 
times greater—the sense of thy meanness, O gen- 
tleman and soldier, will bring the blush to thy 
cheek in the depth of thy solitude. Thou, who 
now thinkest others unworthy a trustful love, 
wilt feel thyself forever unworthy theirs. Thy 
seclusion will know not repose. The dignity of 
man will forsake thee. Thy proud eye will quail 
from the gaze. Thy step will no longer spurn 
the earth that it treads on. He who has once 





done a base thing is never again wholly recon- 
ciled to honor. And woe—thriee woe, if thou 
learn too late that thou hast exaggerated thy 
fancied wrong; that there is excuse, where thou 
seest none; that thy friend may have erred, but 
that his error is venial compared to thy fancied 
retribution. 


Thus, however, in the superb elation of con- 
scious power, though lavished on a miserable 
object—a terrible example of what changes one 
evil and hateful thought, cherished to the exclu- 
sion of all others, can make in the noblest nature 
—stood, on the hearth of his fathers, and on the 
abyss of a sorrow and a shame from which there 
will be no recall—the determined and scornful 
man. 

A hand is on the door—he does not hear it; 
a form passes the threshold—he does not see it; 
a light step pauses—a soft eye gazes. Deaf and 
blind still to both. Violante came on, gathering 
courage, and stood at the hearth, by his side. 

—_—_—@——_——_ 
CHAPTER XXIX. 

“ Lorp L’Estrance—noble friend !"’ 

“You!—and here—Violante? Is it | whom 
you seek? For what? Good heavens, what has 
happened? Why are you so pale—why tremble?” 

“ Have you forgiven Helen?” asked Violante, 
beginning with evasive question, and her cheek 
was pale no more. 

““Helen—the poor child! I have nothing in 
her to forgive, mueh to thank her for. She has 
been frank and honest.” 

“And Leonard—whom I remember in my 
childhood—you have forgiven him ?”’ 

“ Fair meditator,” said Harley, smiling, though 
coldly, “ happy is the man who deceives another ; 
all plead for him. And if the man deceived can 
not forgive, no ene will sympathize or excuse.”’ 

“ But Leonard did not deceive you ?” 

** Yes, from the first. It is a long tale, and not 
to be told to you. But I can not forgive him.” 

“* Adieu! my lord. Helen must, then, still be 
very dear to you!’’ Violante turned away. Her 
emotion was so artless, her very anger so charm- 
ing, that the love, against which, in the preva- 
lence of his later and darker passions, he had so 
sternly struggled, rushed back upon Harley’s 
breast; but it came only in storm. 

“Stay, but talk not of Helen ?”’ he exclaimed. 
“Ah! if Leonard’s sole offense had been what 
you appear to deem it, do you think I could fee) 
resentment? No; I should have gratefully hailed 
the hand that severed a rash and ungenial tie. | 
would have given my ward to her lover with such 
a dower as it suits my wealth to bestow. But 
his offense dates from his very birth. To bless 
and to enrich the son of 2 man who—Violante, 
listen to me. We may soon part, and forever. 
Others may misconstrue my actions; you, at least, 
shall know from what just principle they spring. 
There was a man whom I singled out of the 
world as more than a brother. In the romance 
of my, boyhood I saw one who dazzled my fancy, 
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captivated my heart. It was a dream of Beauty 
breathed into waking life. 1 loved—I believed 
myself beloved. I confided all my heart to this 
friend—this more than brother; he undertook to 
befriend and to aid my suit. On that very pre- 
text he first saw this ill-fated girl ;—-saw—betray- 
ed—destroyed her;—left me ignorant that her 
love, which I had thought mine, had been lavish- 
ed so wildly on another ;—left me to believe that 
my own suit she had fled, but in generous self- 
sacrifice—for she was poor and humbly born ;— 
that—oh vain idiot that I was !—the self-sacrifice 
had been too strong for a young human heart, 
which had broken in the struggle ;—left me to cor- 
rode my spring of life in remorse ;—clasped my 
hand in mocking comfort; smiled at my tears of 
agony—not one tear himself for his own poor vic- 
tim! And suddenly, not long since, I learned all 
this. And, in the father of Leonard Fairfield, 
you behold the man who has poisoned all the 
well-spring of joy to me. You weep! O Vio- 
lante! the Past he has blighted and embittered 
—that 1 could forgive; but the Future is blasted 
too. For, just ere this treason was revealed to 
me, I had begun to awake from the torpor of my 
dreary penance, to look with fortitude toward the 
duties I had slighted-—to own that the pilgrim- 
age before me was not barren. And then, oh 
then, J felt that all love was not buried in a grave. 
I felt that you, had fate so granted, might have been 
all to my manhood which youth only saw through 
the delusion of its golden mists. True, I was 
then bound to Helen; true, that honor to her might 
forbid me all hope. But still, even to know that 
my heart was not all ashes—that I could love 
again—that that glorious power and privilege of 
our being was still mine, seemed to me so heavenly 
sweet. But then this revelation of falsehood burst 
on me, and all truth seemed blotted from the uni- 
verse. 1 am freed from Helen ; ah, freed, forsooth 
— because not even rank and wealth, and benefits 
and confiding tenderness, could bind to me one 
human heart! Free from her; but between me 
and your fresh nature stands Suspicion as an 
Upas tree. Not a hope that would pass through 
the tainted air, and fly to you, but falls dead 
under the dismal boughs. J love! Ha, ha! I—/J, 
whom the past has taught the impossibility to be 
loved again. No: if those soft lips murmured 
‘ Yes’ to the burning prayer that, had I been free 
but two short weeks ago, would have rushed from 
the frank deeps of my heart, I should but imagine 
that you deceived yourself—a girl’s first fleeting, 
delusive fancy—nothing more! Were you my 
bride, Violante, I should but debase your bright 
nature by my own curse of distrust. At each 
word of tenderness, my heart would say, ‘How 
long will this last?—when will the deception 
come?’ Your beauty, your gifts would bring me 
but jealous terror ;—eternally I should fly from 
the Present to the Future, and say, ‘ These hairs 
will-be gray, while flattering youth will surround 
her in the zenith of her charms.’ Why then do 
I hate and curse my foe? Why do I resolve upon 
revenge? I comprehend it now. I knew that 





there was something more imperious than tha 
ghost of the Past that urged me on. Looking on 
you, I feel that it was the dim sense of a mighty 
and priceless loss; it is not the lost Nora—it is the 
living Violante. Look not at me with those re- 
proachful eyes; they can not reverse my pur- 
pose; they can not banish suspicion from my 
sickened soul; they can not create a sunshine in 
the midst of its ghastly twilight. Go, go; leave 
me to the sole joy that bequeathes no disappoint- 
ment—the sole feeling that unites me to social 
man; leave me to my revenge.” 

“Revenge! Oh, cruel!” exclaimed Violante. 
laying her hand on his arm. “ And in revenge, 
it is your own life that you will risk!” 

“ My life, simple child! This is no contest of 
life against life. Could I bare to all the world 
my wrongs for their ribald laughter, I should 
only give to my foe the triumph to pity my 
frenzy—to shun the contest; or grant it, if | 
could find a second—and then fire in the air. 
And all the world would say, ‘Generous Egerton! 
—soul of honor !’ ” 

“* Egerton, Mr. Egerton! He can not be this 
foe? It is not on him you can design revenge ? 
—you who spend all your hours in serving his 
cause—you to whom he trusts so fondly—you 
who leant yesterday on his shoulder, and smiled 
so cheeringly in his face ?” 

“Did I? Hypocrisy against hypocrisy—snare 
against snare; that is my revenge!” 

‘Harley, Harley! Cease, cease !’’ 

The storm of passion rushed on unheeding. 

‘‘T seem to promote his ambition, but to crush 
it into the mire. 1 have delivered him from the 
gentler gripe of a usurer, so that he shall hold at 
my option alms or a prison—”’ 

“Friend, friend! Hush, hush !” 

“] have made the youth he has reared and 
fostered into treachery like his own (your father’s 
precious choice—Randal Leslie), mine instrument 
in the galling lesson how ingratitude can sting. 
His very son shall avenge the mother, and be led 
to his father’s breast as victor, with Randal Les- 
lie, in the contest that deprives sire and benefac- 
tor of all that makes life dear to ambitious egot- 
ism. And if in the breast of Audiey Egerton 
there can yet lurk one memory of what | was to 
him and to truth, not his least punishment will 
be the sense that his own perfidy has so changed 
the man whose very scorn of falsehood has taught 
him to find in fraud itself the power of retribu- 
tion.” 

“Tf this be not a terrible dream !"’ murmured 
Violante, recoiling, ‘it is not your foe alone that 
you will deprive of all that makes life dear. Act 
thus—and what, in the future, is left to me?” 

“To you! Oh, never fear. I may give Ran- 
dal Leslie a triumph over his patron, but in the 
same hour I will unmask his villainy, and sweep 
him forever from your path. What in the future 
is left to you ?—your birthright and your native 
land ; hope, joy, love, felicity. Could it be possi- 
ble that in the soft but sunny fancy which plays 
round the heart of maiden youth, but still sends 
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no warmth into its deeps—could it be possible 
that you had honored me with a gentler thought, 
it wili pass away, and you will be the pride and 
delight of one of your own years, to whom the 
vista of Time is haunted by no chilling spectres 
—one who can look upon that lovely face, and 
not turn away to mutter: ‘Too fair, too fair for 
me ’ ” 

“Oh agony !”’ exclaimed Violante, with sudden 
passion. “Inmyturnhearme. If, as you prom- 
ise, 1am released from the dreadful thought that 
one, at whose touch I shudder, can claim this 
hand, my choice is irrevocably made. The altars 
which await me will not be those of a human 
love. But oh, I implore you—by all the memo- 
ries of your own life, hitherto, if sorrowful, unsul- 
lied—by the generous interest you yet profess for 
me, whom you will have twice saved from a dan- 
ger to which death were mercy—leave, oh leave 
to me the right to regard your image as I have 
done from the first dawn of childhood. Leave 
me the right to honor and revere it. Let not an 
act, accompanied with a meanness—oh that | 
should say the word !—a meanness and a cruelty 
that give the lie to your whole life—make even a 
grateful remembrance of you, an unworthy sin. 
When I kneel within the walls that divide me 
from the world, oh let me think that I can pray 
for you as the noblest being that the world con- 
tains! Hear me! hear me!” 

‘Violante !’’ murmured Harley, his whole frame 
heaving with emotion, “bear with me. Do not 
ask of me the sacrifice of what seems to me the 
cause of manhood itself—to sit down, meek and 
patient, under a wrong that debases me, with the 
consciousness that all my life I have been the 
miserable dupe to affections I deemed so honest 
—to regrets that I believed so holy. Ah! 1 
should feel more mean in my pardon than you 
can think me in revenge! Were it an acknowl- 
edged enemy, I could open my arms to him at 
your bidding ; but the perfidious friend !—ask it 
not. My cheek burns at the thought, as at the 
stain of a blow. Give me but to-morrow—one 
day—I demand no more—wholly to myself and 
to the past, and mould me for the future as you 
will. Pardon, pardon the ungenerous thoughts 
that extended distrust to you. I retract them; 
they are gone—dispelled before those touching 
words, those ingenuous eyes. At your feet, Vio- 
lante, | repent and Limplore! Your father him- 
self shall banish your sordid suitor. Before this 
hour to-morrow you will befree. Oh, then, then ! 
will you not give me this hand to guide me again 
into the paradise of my youth? Violante, it is 
in vain to wrestle with myself—to doubt—to 
reason—to be wisely fearful—I love, I love you. 
I trust again in virtue and faith. I place my 
fate in your keeping.” 

If at times Violante may appear to have ven- 
tured beyond the limit of strict maiden bashful- 
ness, much may be ascribed to her habitual can- 
dor, her solitary rearing, and remoteness from the 
world—the very innocence of her soul, and the 
warmth of heart which Italy gives its daughters. 








But now that sublimity of thought and purpose 
which pervaded her nature, and required only cir- 
cumstances to develop, made het superior to all 
the promptings of love itself. Dreams realized 
which she had scarcely dared to own—Harley 
free—Harley at her feet ;—all the woman strug- 
gling at her heart, mantling in her blushes—still 
stronger than love—stronger than the joy of be- 
ing loved again—was the heroic will—will to 
save him—who in all else ruled her existence— 
from the eternal degradation to which passion 
had blinded his own confused and warring spirit. 

Leaving one hand in his impassioned clasp, as 
he still knelt before her, she raised on high the 
other. “Ah!” she said, scarce audibly—“ ah! 
if Heaven vouchsafe me the proud and. blissful 
privilege to be allied to your fate, to minister to 
your happiness, never should I know one fear of 
your distrust. No time, no change, no sorrow, 
not even the loss of your affection, could make 
me forfeit the right to remember that you had 
once confided to me a heart so noble. But—” 
Here her voice rose in its tone, and the glow fled 
from her cheek—*‘ But, O Thou the Ever Present, 
hear and receive the solemn vow! If to me he 
refuse to sacrifice the sin that would debase him, 
that sin be the barrier between us evermore. 
And may my life, devoted to Thy service, atone 
for the hour in which he belied the nature he re- 
ceived from Thee. Harley, release me! I have 
spoken: firm as yourself, I leave the choice to 
you !” 

** You judge me harshly,” said Harley, rising, 
with sullen anger. “ But at least 1 have not the 
meanness to sell what I hold as justice, though 
the bribe may include my last hope of happiness.” 

“ Meanness! Oh, unhappy, beloved Harley !” 
exclaimed Violante, with such a gush of exquis- 
ite reproachful tenderness, that it thrilled him as 
the voice of the parting guardian-angel. ‘ Mean- 
ness! But it is that from which I implore you 
to save yourself. You can not judge, you can 
not see. You are dark, dark. Lost Christian 
that you are, what worse than heathen darkness, 
to feign the friendship the better to betray—to 
punish falsehood by becoming yourself so false— 
to accept the confidence even of your bitterest 
foe, and then to sink below his own level in 
deceit? And, oh—worse, worse than all—to 
threaten that a son—son of the woman you 
professed to love—should swell your vengeance 
against a father. No! it was not you that said 
this—it was the Fiend!” 

“Enough !”’ exclaimed Harley, startled, con- 
science-stricken, and rushing into resentment, in 
order to escape the sense of shame. ‘“ Enough! 
you insult the man you professed to honor.” 

“I honored the prototype of gentleness and 
valor. I honored one who seemed to me to clothe 
with life every grand and generous image that is 
born from the souls of poets. Destroy that ideal, 
and you destroy the Harley whom I honored. He 
is dead to me forever. 1 will mourn for him as 
his widow—faithful to his memory—weeping 
over the thought of what he was.’’ Sobs choked 
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her voice ; but as Harley, once more melted, 
sprang forward to regain her side, she escaped 
with a yet quicker movement, gained the door, 
and, darting down the corridor, vanished from 
his sight. 

Harley stood still one moment, thoroughly ir- 
resolute—nay, almost all subdued. Then stern- 
ness, though less rigid than before, gradually 
came to his brow. The demon had still its hold 
in the stubborn and marvelous pertinacity with 
which the man clung to all that once struck root 
at his heart. With a sudden impulse, that still 
withheld decision, yet spoke of sore-shaken pur- 
pose, he strode to his desk, drew from it Nora's 
manuscript, and passed from his room. 

Harley had meant never to have revealed to 
Audley the secret he had gained, until the mo- 
ment when revenge was consummated. He had 
contemplated no vain reproach. His wrath would 
have spoken forth in deeds, and then a word would 
have sufficed as the key to all. Willing, perhaps, 
to hail some extenuation of perfidy, though the 
possibility of such extenuation he had never be- 
fore admitted, he determined on the interview 
which he had hitherto so obstinately shunned, 
and went straight to the room in which Audley 
Egerton still sate solitary and fearful. 

<pedeibieeetie 
CHAPTER XXX. 

Ecerton heard the well-known step advanc- 
ing near and nearer up the corridor—heard the 
door open and reclose—and he felt, by one of 
those strange and unaccountable instincts which 
we call forebodings, that the hour he had dread- 
ed for so many secret years had come at last. He 
nerved his courage, withdrew his hands from his 
face, and rose in silence. No less silent, Harley 
stood before him. The two men gazed on each 
other; you might have heard their breathing. 

‘You have seen Mr. Dale ?’> said Egerton, at 
length. ‘You know—” 

“ All!’ said Harley, completing the arrested 
sentence. 

Audley drew a long sigh. “ Be it so; but no, 
Harley; you deceive yourself; you can not know 
ail, from any one living, save myself.” 

“My knowledge comes from the dead,’’ an- 
awered Harley, and the fatal memoir dropped 
from his hand upon the table. The leaves fell with 
a dull low sound, mournful and faint as might 
be the tread of a ghost, if the tread gave sound. 
They fell, those still confessions of an obscure, 
uncomprehended life, amidst letters and docu- 
ments eloquent of the strife that was then agi- 
tating millions, the fleeting, turbulent fears and 
hopes that torture parties and perplex a nation; 
the stormy business of practical public life, so re- 
mote from individual love and individual sorrow. 

Egerton’s eye saw them fall. The room was 
but partially lighted. At the distance where he 
stood, he did not recognize the characters, but in- 
voluntarily he shivered, and involuntarily drew 
near. 

“* Hold yet awhile,’’ said Harley. ‘1 produce 
my charge, and then I leave you to dispute the 





only witness that 1 bring. Audley Egerton, you 
took from me the gravest trust one man can con. 
fide to another. You knew how I loved Leonora 
Avenel. 1 was forbidden to see and urge my 
suit; you had the access to her presence which 
was denied to myself. I prayed you to remove 
scruples that I deemed too generous, and to woo 
her, not to dishonor, but to be my wife. Was it 
so? Answer.’’ 

“It is true,” 
at his heart. 

“ You saw her whom I thus loved—her thus 
confided to your honor. You wooed her for your. 
self. Is it so?” 

“Harley, I deny it not. 


said Audley, his hand clenched 


Cease here. I ac- 


cept the penalty—I resign your friendship; | 
quit your roof; I submit to your contempt; | 
Cease—let me 
The strong man gasped 


dare not implore your pardon. 
go hence, and soon!” 
for breath. 

Harley looked at him steadfastly, then turned 
away his eyes, and went on. ‘ Nay,”’ said he, 
“ig that aLL? You wooed her for yourself—you 
won her. Account to me for that life which you 
wrenched from mine. You are silent. I will 
take on myself your task—you took that life, and 
destroyed it.” 

‘* Spare me, spare me!” 

‘What was the fate of her who seemed so 
fresh from heaven when these eyes beheld her 
last? A broken heart—a dishonored name—an 
early doom—a forgotten grave-stone.”’ 

“No, no—forgotten—no !”’ 

“Not forgotten! Scarce a year passed, and 
you were married to another. I aided you to 
form those nuptials which secured your fortunes 
You have had rank, and power, and fame. Peers 
call you the type of English gentlemen. 
hold you as a model of Christian honor. Strip 
the mask, Audley Egerton; let the world know 
you for what you are!’ 

Egerton raised his head, and folded his arms 
calmly; but he said, with a melancholy humility, 
‘“*T bear all from you; it is just.. Say on.” 

“‘ You took from me the heart of Nora Avenel. 
You abandoned her—you destroyed. And her 
memory cast no shadow over your daily sun- 
shine; while over my thoughts—over my life— 
oh, Egerton—Audley, Audley—how could you 
have deceived me thus!’’ Here the inherent 
tenderness under all this hate—the fount imbed- 
ded under the hardening stone—broke out. Har- 
ley was ashamed of his weakness, and hurried on 

‘“* Deceived—not for an hour, a day, but through 
blighted youth, through listless manhood—you 
suffered me to nurse the remorse that should have 
been your own ; her life slain, mine wasted ; and 
shall neither of us have revenge ?”’ 

“Revenge! Ah, Harley, you have had it!” 

“No, but I await it! Not in vain from the 
charnel have come to me the records I produce 
And whom did fate select to discover the wrongs 
of the mother? whom appoint as her avenger? 
Your son—your own son; your abandoned, name- 
less son !”” 


Priests 
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“Son! son!” 

“Whom I delivered from famine, or from worse ; 
and who, in return, has given into my hands the 
evidence which proclaims in you the perjured 
friend of Harley L’Estrange, and the fraudulent 
seducer, under mock marriage forms—worse than 
all franker sin—of Leonora Avenel.” 

“It is false—false!”’? exclaimed Egerton, all 
his stateliness, and all his energy restored to him. 
“| forbid you to speak thus to me. I forbid you 
by one word to sully the memory of my lawful 
wife.” 

“Ah!’’ said Harley, startled. “Ah! false! 
prove that, and revenge is over! Thank Heaven !’’ 

“Prove it! What so easy? And wherefore 
have | delayed the proof—wherefore concealed, 
but from tenderness to you—dread, too—a selfish 
but human dread—to lose in you the sole esteem 
that | covet; the only mourner who would have 
shed one tear over the stone inscribed with some 
lying epitaph, in which it will suit a party pur- 
pose to proclaim the gratitude of a nation. Vain 
hope. I resign it! But you spoke of a son. 
Alas, alas! you are again deceived. I heard that 
I had a son—years, long years ago. I sought 
him, and found a grave. But bless you, Hariey, 
if you suecored one whom you even erringly sus- 
pect to be Leonora’s child!’ He stretched forth 
his hand as he spoke. 

“Of your son we will speak later,” said Har- 
ley, strangely softened. ‘* But before I say more 
of him, let me ask you to explain—let me hope 
that you can extenuate what—” 

“You are right,”’ interrupted Egerton, with 
eager quickness. ‘‘ You would know from my 
own lips at last the plain tale of my own offense 
against you. It is due to both. Patiently hear 
me out.” 

Then Egerton told all; his own love for Leo- 
nora—his struggles against what he felt as trea- 
son to his friend—his sudden discovery of Nora’s 
love for him ;—on that discovery, the overthrow 
of all his resolutions; their secret marriage— 
their separation—Nora’s flight, to which Audley 
still assigned but her groundless, vague suspicion 
that their nuptials had not been legal; and her 
impatience of his own delay in acknowledging 
the rite. 

His listener interrupted him here with a few 
questions ; the clear and prompt replies to which 
enabled Harley to detect Levy’s plausible per- 
version of the facts; and he vaguely guessed the 
cause of the usurer’s falsehood, in the criminal 
passion which the ill-fated bride had inspired. 

“‘Egerton,’’ said Harley, stifling with an effort 
his own wrath against the vile deceiver, “if, on 
reading those papers, you find that Leonora had 
more excuse for her suspicions and flight than 
you now deem, and discover perfidy in one to 
whom you trusted your secret, leave his punish- 
ment to Heaven. All that you say convinces me 
nore and more that we can not even see through 
the cloud, much less guide the thunderbolt, But 
proceed.”’ 

Audley, looked surprised and startled, and his 





eye turned wistfully toward the papers; but afte: 
a short pause he continued his recital. He came to 
Nora’s unexpected return to her father’s house— 
her death—his conquest of his own grief, that he 
might spare Harley the abrupt shock of learning 
her decease. He had torn himself from the dead, 
in remorseful sympathy with the living. He spoke 
of Harley’s illness, so nearly fatal—repeated Har- 
ley’s jealous words, “ that he would rather mourn 
Nora’s death, than take comfort from the thought 
that she had loved another.’’ He spoke of his 
journey to the village where Mr. Dale had told 
him Nora’s child was placed—and, hearing that 
child and mother were alike gone, ‘‘ whom now 
could I right by acknowledging a bond that I 
feared would so wring your heart?” Audley 
again paused a moment, and resumed in short, 
nervous, impressive sentences. This cold, austere 
man of the world for the first time bared his heart 
—unconscious, perhaps, that he did so—uncon- 
scious that he revealed how deeply, amidst state 
cares and public distinctions, he had felt the 
absence of affections—how mechanical was that 
outer cirele in the folds of life which is called “a 
career’’—how valueless wealth had grown—none 
to inherit it. Of his gnawing and progressive dis- 
ease alone he did not speak; he was too proud 
and too masculine to appeal to pity for physical 
ills. He reminded Harley how often, how eager- 
ly, year after year, month after month, he had 
urged his friend to rouse himself from mournful 
dreams, devote his native powers to his country, 
or seek the surer felicity of domestic ties. “ Self- 
ish in these attempts I might be,’’ said Egerton ; 
“ it was only if I saw you restored to happiness 
that I could believe you could calmly hear my 
explanation of the past, and on the floor of some 
happy home grant me your forgiveness. I longed 
to confess, and I dared not; often have the words 
rushed to my lips—as often some chance-sen- 
tence from you repelled me. In a word, with 
you were so entwined all the thoughts and affec- 
tions of my youth—even those that haunted the 
grave of Nora—that I could not bear to resign 
your friendship, and, surrounded by the esteem 
and honor of a world I cared not for, to meet the 
contempt of your reproachful eye.”’ 

Amidst all that Audley said—amidst all that 
admi‘ted of no excuse—two predominant senti- 
ments stood clear, in unmistakable and touching 
pathos. Remorseful regret for the lost Nora— 
and self-accusing, earnest, almost feminine ten- 
derness for the friend he had deceived. Thus, as 
he continued to speak, Harley more and more 
forgot even the remembrance of his own guilty 
and terrible interval of hate; the gulf that had 
so darkly yawned between the two closed up, 
leaving them still standing, as it were, side by 
side, as in their schoolboy days. But he re~ 
mained silent, listening—shading his face from 
Audley, and as if under some soft, but enthrall- 
ing spell, till Egerton thus closed— 

“ And now, Harley, all is told. You spoke of 
revenge ?”’ 

“Revenge !’’ muttered Harley, starting. 
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“ And believe me,”’ continued Egerton, ‘“‘ were 
revenge in your power, | should rejoice at it as 
an atonement. To receive an injury in return 
fox that which, first from youthful passion, and 
afterward from the infirmity of purpose that 
concealed the wrong I have inflicted upon you— 
why, that would soothe my conscience, and raise 
my lost self-esteem. The sole revenge you can 
bestow takes the form which most humiliates 
me ;—to revenge, is to pardon.” 

Harley groaned ; and, still hiding his face with 
one hand, stretched forth the other, but rather 
with the air of one who entreats than who ac- 
cords forgiveness. Audley took and pressed the 
hand thus extended. 

** And now, Harley, farewell. With the dawn 
I leave this house. I can not now accept your 
aid in this election. Levy shall announce my 
resignation. Randal Leslie, if you so please it, 
may be returned in my stead. He has abilities 
which, under safe guidance, may serve his coun- 
try; and I have no right to reject, from vain 
pride, whatever will promote the career of one 
whom I undertook, and have failed, to serve.” 

“ Ay, ay,” muttered Harley; “think not of 
Randal Leslie; think but of your son.”’ 

“My son! But are you sure that he still 


lives? You smile ; you—you—oh, Harley—I took 
from you the mother—give to me the son ; break 
my heart with gratitude. Your revenge is found !”’ 

Lord L’Estrange rose with a sudden start— 
gazed on Audley for a moment—irresolute, not 


from resentment, but from shame. At that mo- 
ment he was the man humbled ; he was the man 
who feared reproach, and who needed pardon. 
Audley, not divining what was thus passing in 
Harley’s breast, turned away. “ You think that 
I ask too much; and yet all that I can give to 
the child of my love and the heir of my name, is 
the worthless blessing of a ruined man. Harley, 
I say no more. I dare not add, ‘ You too loved 
his mother! and with a deeper and a nobler love 
than mine.’”? He stopped short, and Harley 
flung himself on his breast. 

“ Me—me—pardon me, Audley! Your offense 
has been slight to mine. You have told me your 
offense ; never can I name to you my own. Re- 
joice that we have both to exchange forgiveness, 
and in that exchange we are equals still, Aud- 
ley—brothers still. Look up—look up; think 
that we are boys now as we were once ;—boys who 
have had their wild quarrel—and the moment it 
is over, feel dearer to each other than before.” 

“Oh, Harley, this is revenge! It strikes home,” 
rourmured Egerton, and tears gushed fast from 
eyes that could have gazed unwinking on the 
gack. The clock struck ; Harley sprang forward. 

“T have time yet,’’ he cried. ‘‘Much to do 
and to undo. You are saved from the grasp of 
Levy—your election will be won—your fortunes 
in much may be restored—you have before you 
honors not yet achieved—your career as yet is 
scarce begun—your son you will embrace to- 
morrow. Let me go—your hand again! Ah, 
Audley, we shall be so happy yet !” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 

“Tuere is a hitch,” said Dick, pithily, when 
Randal joined him in the oak copse at ten o'clock. 
“ Life is full of hitches.” 

Ranpau.—“ The art of life is to smooth them 
away. What hitch is this, my dear Avenel?” 

Dicx.—“ Leonard has taken huff at certain 
expressions of Lord L’Estrange’s at the nomi- 
nation to-day, and talks of retiring from the 
contest.” 

Ranpat (with secret glee). —“ But his resigna- 
tion would smooth a hitch—not create one. The 
votes promised to him would thus be freed, and 
go to—” 

Dicx.—“ The Right Honorable Red-Tapist !”’ 

Ranpat—“ Are you serious?” 

Dicx.—-“ As an undertaker! The fact is, there 
are two parties among the Yellows as there are 
in the Church—High Yellow and Low Yellow. 
Leonard has made great way with the High Yel. 
lows, and has more influence with them than I; 
and the High Yellows infinitely prefer Egerton to 
yourself. They say, ‘ Politics apart, he would be 
an honor to the borough.’ Leonard is of the same 
opinion; and if he retires, 1 don’t think | could 
coax either him or the Highflyers to make you 
any the better by his resignation.” 

Ranpat.—* But surely your nephew’s sense 
of gratitude to you would induce him not to go 
against your wishes ?”’ 

Dicx.—*“ Unluckily the gratitude is all the 
other way. It is I who am under obligations to 
him—not he to me. As for Lord L’Estrange, | 
can’t make head or tail of his real intentions, 
and why he should have attacked Leonard in 
that way, puzzles me more than all, for he wished 
Leonard to stand. And Levy has privately in- 
formed me that, in spite of my lord’s friendship 
for the Right Honorable, you are the man he de- 
sires to secure.” 

Ranpat.—“ He has certainly shown that desire 
throughout the whole canvass.” 

Dicx.—*‘I suspect that the borough-mongers 
have got a seat for Egerton elsewhere ; or, per- 
haps, should his party come in again, he is to be 
pitch-forked into the Upper House.” 

Ranpat (smiling).—‘‘ Ah, Avenel, you are so 
shrewd ; you see through every thing. | will also 
add, that Egerton wants some short respite from 
public life in order to nurse his health and attend 
to his affairs, otherwise I could not even contem- 
plate the chance of the electors preferring me to 
him, without a pang.” 

Dicx.—“ Pang !—stuff—considerable. The oak 
trees don’t hear us! You want to come into Par- 
liament, and no mistake. If I am the man to 
retire—as I always proposed, and had got Leon- 
ard to agree to, before this confounded speech of 
L’Estrange’s—come into Parliament you will, for 
the Low Yellows I can twist round my finger, 
provided the High Yellows will not interfere ;— 
in short, I could transfer to you votes promised 
to me, but I can’t answer for those promised to 
Leonard. Levy tells me you are to marry a rich 
girl, and will have lots of money; so, of course, 
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you will pay my expenses, if you come in through 
my votes.” 

Ranpau.—** My dear Avenel, certainly I will.’’ 

Dicx.—‘‘ And I have two private bills I want 
to smuggle through Parliament.” 

Ranpau.— They shall be smuggled, rely on 
it. Mr. Fairfield being on one side the House, 
and | on the other, we two could prevent all un- 
pleasant opposition. Private bills are easily man- 
aged—with that tact which I flatter myself I 
possess.” 

Dick.— And when the bills are through the 
House, and you have had time to look about you, 
| daresay you will see that no man can go against 
Public Opinion, unless he wants to knock his own 
head against a stone wall; and that Public Opin- 
ion is decidedly Yellow.” 

Ranpa (with candor).—* I can not deny that 
Public Opinion is Yellow; and, at my age, it is 
natural that I should not commit myself to the 
policy of a former generation. Blue is fast wear- 
ing out. But, to return to Mr. Fairfield—you do 
not speak as if you had no hope of keeping him 
straight to what I understand to be his agree- 
ment with yourself. Surely his honor is engaged 
to it?” 

Dicx.—“ I don’t know as to honor; but he has 
how taken a fancy to public life; at least so he 
said no later than this morning before we went 
into the hall; and I trust that matters will come 
right. Indeed, I left him with Parson Dale, who 
promised me that he would use all his best exer- 
tions to reconcile Leonard and my lord, and that 
Leonard should do nothing hastily.” 

Ranpau.—“ But why should Mr. Fairfield re- 
tire because Lord L’Estrange wounds his feel- 
ings? I am sure Mr. Fairfield has wounded 
mine, but that does not make me think of retir- 
ing.” 


Dicx.—‘* Oh, Leonard is a poet, and poets are 
quite as crotchety as L’Estrange said they were. 
And Leonard is under obligations to Lord L’Es- 
trange, and thought that Lord L’Estrange was 
pleased by his standing; whereas now—in short, 
it is all Greek to me, except that Leonard has 
mounted his high horse, and if that throws him, 


1 am afraid it will throw you. But still I have 
great confidence in Parson Dale—a good fellow, 
who has much influence with Leonard. And 
though I thought it right to be above-board, and 
let you know where the danger lies, yet one thing 
I can promise—if I resign, you shall come in; so 
shake hands on it.” 

Ranpau.—“ My dear Avenel! And your wish 
is to resign ?” 

Dick.—*“ Certainly. I should do so a little 
time after noon, contriving to be below Leonard 
on the poll. You know Emanuel Trout, the cap- 
tain of the hundred and fifty ‘ waiters on Provi- 
dence,’ as they are called ?” 

Ranpau.—* To be sure I do.” 

Dicx.— When Emanuel Trout comes into the 
booth, you will know how the election tums. As 
he votes, all the Hundred and Fifty will vote. 
Now I must go back. Good-night. You'll not 





forget that my expenses are to be paid. Point 
of honor. Still, if they are not paid, the election 
can be upset—petition for bribery and corruption ; 
and if they are paid, why, Lansmere may bejyour 
seat for life.” 

Ranpat.—“ Your expenses shall be paid the 
moment my marriage gives me the means to pay 
them—and that must be very soon.” 

Dicx.— So Levy says. And my little jobs— 
the private bills ?” 

RanpaL.—* Consider the bills passed, and the 
jobs done.” 

Dicx.—“ And one must not forget one’s coun- 
try. One must do the best one can for one’s prin- 
ciples. Egerton is infemnally Blue. You allow 
Public Opinion—is—” 

Ranpat.—“ Yellow. Not a doubt of it.” 

Diex.—** Good-night. Ha—ha—humbug, 
eh?” 

RanpaL.— Humbug ! 
—oh, no. 
you.” 

Dicx.—“ Yes; but mind. I promise nothing 
if Leonard Fairfield does not stand.” 

Ranpat.—“ He must stand; keep him to it. 
Your affairs—your business—your mill—”’ 

Dicx.—“ Very true. He must stand. I have 
great faith in Parson Dale.” 

Randal glided back through the park. When 
he came on the terrace, he suddenly encountered 
Lord L’Estrange. “I have just been privately 
into the town, my dear lord, and heard a strange 
rumor, that Mr. Fairfield was so annoyed by 
some remarks in your lordship’s admirable speech, 
that he talks of retiring from the contest. That 
would give a new feature to the election, and 
perplex all our calculations. And I fear, in that 
case, there might be some secret coalition between 
Avenel’s friends and our Committee, whom, I am 
told, I displeased by the moderate speech which 
your lordship so eloquently defended—a coalition 
by which Avenel would come in with Mr. Eger- 
ton; whereas, if we all four stand, Mr. Egerton, 
I presume, will be quite safe; and I certainly 
think I have an excellent chance.” 

Lorp L’Estranezr.—“ So Mr. Fairfield would 
retire in consequence of my remarks! I am go- 
ing into the town, and I intend to apologize for 
those remarks and retract them.” 

Randa (joyously).—* Noble.” 

Lord L’Estrange looked at Leslie’s face, upon 
which the stars gleamed palely. ‘“ Mr. Egerton 
has thought more of your success than of his 
own,” said he gravely, and hurried on. 

Randal continued on the terrace. Perhaps 
Harley’s last words gave him a twinge of com- 
punction. His head sank musingly on his breast, 
and he paced to and fro the long gravel walk, 
summoning up all his intellect to resist every 
temptation to what could injure his self-interest. 

“ Skulking knave!” muttered Harley. “At 
least there will be nothing to repent, if 1 can do 
justiceonhim. Thatis not revenge. Come, that 
must be fair retribution. Besides, how else can 
I deliver Violante?’”’ He laughed gayly, his 
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heart was so light; and his foot bounded on as 
fleet as the deer that he startled among the fern. 

A few yards from the turnstile, he overtook 
Richard Avenel, disguised in a rough greatcoat 
and spectacles. Nevertheless, Harley’s eye de- 
tected the Yellow candidate at the first glance. 
He caught Dick familiarly by the arm. ‘“ Well 
met—I was going to you. We have the elec- 
tion to settle!” 

“On the terms I mentioned to your lord- 
ship ?”’ said Dick, startled. ‘I will agree to re- 
turn one of your candidates ; but it must not be 
Audley Egerton.’ Harley whispered close in 
Avenel’s ear. 

Avenel uttered an exclamation of amazement. 
The two gentlemen walked on rapidly, and con- 
versing with great eagerness. 

“ Certainly,” said Avenel, at length, stopping 
short, ‘one would do a great deal to serve a 
family connection—and a connection that does a 
man so much credit; and how can one go against 
one’s own brother-in-law ?—a gentleman of such 
high standing—pull up the whole family! How 
pleased Mrs. Richard Avenel will be! Why the 
devil did not I know it before? And poor— 
dear—dear Nora. Ah that she were living !”’ 
Dick’s voice trembled. 

“Her name will be righted; and I will ex- 
plain why it was my fault that Egerton did not 
before acknowledge his marriage, and claim you 
as a brother. Come, then, it is all fixed and 
settled.” 

“No, my lord; I am pledged the other way. 
I don’t see how I can get off my word—to Ran- 
dal Leslie ;—I’m not over nice, nor what is call- 
ed Quixotic, but still my word is given, that if I 
retire from the election, I will do my best to re- 
turn Leslie instead of Egerton.” 

“I know that through Baron Levy. But if 
your nephew retires ?”’ , 

“Oh, that would solve all difficulties. But 
the poor boy has now a wish to come into Par- 
liament; and he has done me a service in the 
hour of need.” 

“Leave it to me. And as to Randal Leslie, 
he shall have an occasion himself to acquit you 
and redeem himself; and happy, indeed, will it 
be for him if he has yet one spark of gratitude, 
or one particle of honor.’’ The two continued 
to converse for a few moments—Dick seeming 
to forget the election itself, and ask questions of 
more interest to his heart, which Harley answer- 
ed so, that Dick wrung L’Estrange’s hand with 
great emotion—and muttered, ‘My poor mo- 
ther! I understand now why she would never 
talk to me of Nora? When may I tell her the 
truth ?” 

‘* To-morrow evening, after the election, Eger- 
ton shall embrace you all.” 

Dick started, and, saying—‘ See Leonard as 
soon as you can—there is no time to lose,” 
plunged into a lane that led toward the ob- 
scurer recesses of the town. Harley continued 
his way with the same light elastic tread which 
{lost during his abnegation of his own nature) 





was now restored to the foot, that seemed loth 
to leave a print upon the mire. 

At the commencement of the High Street he 
encountered Mr. Dale and Fairfield, walking 
slowly, arm-in-arm. 

Hariey.—“ Leonard, I was coming to you. 
Give me your hand. Forget for the present the 
words that justly stung and offended you. | 
will do more than apologize—I will repair the 
wrong. Excuse me, Mr. Dale—I have one word 
to say in private to Leonard.” He drew Fair. 
field aside. 

“ Avenel tells me that if you were to retire 
from this contest, it would be a sacrifice of inelj- 
nation. Is it so?” 

“My lord, I have sorrows that I would fain 
forget; and, though I at first shrunk from the 
strife in which 1 have been since engaged, yet 
now a literary career seems to me to have lost 
its old charm; and I find that, in public life, 
there is a distraction to the thoughts which em- 
bitter solitude, that books fail to bestow. There. 
fore, if you still wish me to continue ‘this con. 
test, though I know not your motive, it will not 
be as it was to begin it—a reluctant and a pain- 
ful obedience to your request.” 

“T understand. It was a sacifice of inclina- 
tion to begin the contest—it would be now a sa- 
crifice of inclination to withdraw ?” 

“‘ Honestly—yes, my lord.” 

“] rejoice to hear it, for I ask that sacrifice ; 
a sacrifice which you will recall hereafter with 
delight and pride; a sacrifice sweeter, if I read 
your nature aright—oh, sweeter far, than all 
which commonplace ambition could bestow! 
And when you learn why I make this demand, 
you will say, ‘ This, indeed, is reparation for the 
words that wounded my affections, and wronged 
my heart.’ ” 

“My lord! my lord!” exclaimed Leonard, 
“the injury is repaired already. You give me 
back your esteem, when you so well anticipate 
my answer. Your esteem !—life smiles again. | 
can return to my more legitimate career without 
a sigh. I have no need of distraction from 
thought now. You will believe that, whatever 
my past presumption, I can pray sincerely for 
your happiness.” 

“ Poet !—you adorn your career; you fulfill 
your mission, even at this moment ; you beautify 
the world; you give to the harsh form of Duty 
the cestus of the Graces,” said Harley, trying to 
force a smile to his quivering lips. ‘ But we 
must hasten back to the prose of existence. | ac- 
cept your sacrifice. As for the time and mode | 
must select, in order to insure its result, I will 
ask you to abide by such instructions as I shall 
have occasion to convey through your uncle 
Till then, no word of your intentions—not even 
to Mr. Dale. Forgive me if I would rather se- 
cure Mr. Egerton’s election than yours. Let that 
explanation suffice for the present. What think 
you, by the way, of Audley Egerton ?”’ 

“J thought when I heard him speak, and 
when he closed with those touching words—im- 
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plying that he left all of his life not devoted to 
his country—‘ to the charity of his friends'"—how 
proudly, even as his opponent, 1 could have 
clasped his hand ; and if he had wronged me in 
private life, 1 should have thought it ingratitude 
to the country he had so served, to have remem- 
bered the offense.’’ 

Harley turned away abruptly, and joined Mr. 
Dale. 

“Leave Leonard to go home by himself; you 
see that I have healed whatever wounds | in- 
flicted on him.” 

Parson.—‘ And your better nature thus 
awakened, I trust, my dear lord, that you have 
altogether abandoned the idea of—”’ 

Hartey.—‘ Revenge—no. And if you do not 
approve that revenge to-morrow, | will never rest 
till 1 have seen you—a bishop !”’ 

Mr. Date (much shocked).—‘ My lord, for 
shame !”’ 

Har.ey (seriously).—*‘ My levity is but lip- 
deep, my dear Mr. Dale. But sometimes the 
troth on the wave shows the change in the tide. 

The Parson looked at him earnestly, and then 
seized him by both hands with holy gladness and 
affection. 

* Return to the Park now,”’ said Harley, smil- 
ing ; ‘and tell Violante, if it be not too late tu 
see her, that she was even more eloquent than 

ou. 
y Lord L’Estrange bounded forward. 

Mr. Dale walked back through the park to 
Lansmere House. On the terrace he found Ran- 
dal, who was still pacing to and fro, sometimes 
in the starlight, sometimes in the shadow. 

Leslie looked up, and seeing Mr. Dale, the 
close astuteness of his aspect returned ; and step- 
ping out of the twilight deep into the shadow 
he said : 

“| was sorry to learn that Mr. Fairfield had 
been so hurt by Lord L’Estrange’s severe allu- 
sions. Pity that political differences should in- 
terfere with private friendships ; but 1 hear that 
you have been to Mr. Fairfield—and, doubtless, 
as the peace-maker. Perhaps you met Lord 
L’Estrange by the way? He promised me that 
he would apologize and retract.” 

“Good young man,”’ said the unsuspecting 
Parson, ‘‘ he has done so.” 

“And Mr. Leonard Fairfield will, therefore, 1 
presume, continue the contest ?”’ 

“Contest—ah, this election! I suppose so, of 
course. But I grieve that he should stand against 
you, who seem to be disposed toward him so 
kindly.” 

“Oh,”’ said Randal, with a benevolent smile, 
“we have fought before, you know, and I beat 
him then. I may do so again!” 

And he walked into the house, arm-in-arm 
with the Parson. Mr. Dale sought Violante— 
Leslie retired to his own room, and felt his elec- 
ton was secured. 

Lord L’Estrange had gained the thick of the 
streets—passing groups of roaring enthusiasts— 
Blue and Yellow—now met with a cheer—now 





followed by a groan. Just by a public-house that 
formed the angle of a lane with the High Street, 
and which was all a-blaze with light, and all 
alive with clamor, he beheld the graceful Baron 
leaning against the threshold, smoking his cigar, 
too refined to associate iis divine vapor with the 
wreaths of shag within, and chatting agreeably 
with a knot of females, who were either attracted 
by the general excitement, or waiting to see hus- 
band, brother, father, or son, who were now join- 
ing in the chorus of “ Blue forever!’’ that rang 
from tap-room to attic of the illumined hostelry 
Levy, seeing Lord L’Estrange, withdrew his cigar 
from his lips, and hastened to join him. “ All 
the Hundred and Fifty are in there,’ said the 
Baron, with a backward significant jerk of his 
thumb toward the inn. “I have seen them all 
privately in tens at a time; and I have been 
telling the ladies without, that it will be best for 
the interest of their families to go home, and let 
us lock up the Hundred and Fifty safe from the 
Yellows, till we bring them to the poll. But I 
am afraid,” continued Levy, “that the rascals 
are not to be relied upon, unless | actually pay 
them beforehand; and that would be disreputa- 
ble, immoral—and what is more, it would upset 
the election. Besides, if they are paid before- 
hand, query, is it quite sure how they will vote 
afterward ?” 

‘*Mr. Avenel, I daresay, can manage them,” 
said Harley. ‘ Pray, do nothing immoral, and 
nothing that will upset the election. I think you 
might as well go home.” 

“Home! No, pardon me, my lord ; there must 
be some head to direct the committee, and keep 
our captains at their posts upon the doubtful 
electors. A great deal of mischief may be done 
between this and the morrow ; and I would sit up 
all night—ay, six nights a week for the next 
three months—to prevent any awkward mistake 
by which Audley Egerton can be returned.” 

“ His return would really grieve you so much,” 
said Harley. 

“ You may judge of that by the zeal with which 
I enter into all your designs.” 

Here there was a sudden and wondrously loud 
shout from another inn—a Yellow inn, far down 
the lane, not so luminous as the Blue hostelry ; 
on the contrary, looking rather dark and sinister, 
more like a place for conspirators or felons, than 
honest, independent electors—“ Avenel forever ! 
Avenel and the Yellows !”’ 

“Excuse me, my lord, I must go back and 
watch over my black sheep, if I would have 
them Blue!’’ said Levy, and he retreated toward 
the threshold. But at that shout of “ Avenel for- 
ever!’’ as if at a signal, various electors of the 
redoubted Hundred and Fifty rushed from the 
Blue hostelry, sweeping past Levy, and hurrying 
down the lane to the dark little Yellow inn, fol- 
lowed by the female stragglers, as small birds fol- 
low an owl. It was not, however, very easy to 
get into that Yeilow inn. Yellow Reformers, em- 
inent for their zeal on behalf of purity of election, 
were stationed outside the door, and only strained 
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in one candidate for adinittance atatime “ After 
all,” thought the Baron, as he passed into the 
principal 100m of the Blue tavern, and proposed 
the nationai song of * Rule Britannia’’—“ after 
all, Avene! hates Egerton as much as I do, and 
both sides work to the same end.’ And thrum- 
ming on tke table, be joined, with a fine bass, in 
the famous line, 
‘ For Britons never will be slaves '” 

In the interim, Harley had disappeared within the 
*‘ Lansmere Arms,’ which was the head-quarters 
of the Blue committee. Not, however, mounting 
to the room in which a few of the more indefat- 
igable were continuing their labors, receiving re- 
ports from scouts, giving orders, laying wagers, 
and very muzzy with British principles and spir- 
its, Harley called aside the landiord, and inquired 
if the stranger, for whom rooms had been pre- 
pared, was yet arrived. An affirmative answer 
was given, and Harley followed the host up a 
private stair, to a part of the house remote from 
the rooms devoted to the purposes of the election. 
He remained with this stranger about half an 
hour, and then walked into the committee-room, 
got rid of the more excited, conferred with the 
more sober, issued a few brief directions to such 
of the leaders as he felt he could most rely upon, 
and returned home as rapidly as he had quitted it. 

Dawn was gray in the skies when Harley sought 
his own chamber. To gain it, he passed by the 
door of Violante. His heart suffused with grate- 
ful, ineffable tenderness, he paused and kissed the 
threshold. When he stood within his room (the 
same that he had occupied in his early youth), he 
felt as if the load of years were lifted from his 
bosom. The joyous, divine elasticity of spirit, 
that in the morning of life springs toward the Fu- 
ture, as a bird soars into heaven, pervaded his 
whole sense of being. A Greek poet implies, 
that the height of bliss is the sudden relief of 
pain: there is a nobler bliss still—the rapture 
of the conscience at the sudden release from a 
guilty thought. By the bedside at which he had 
knelt in boyhood, Harley paused to kneel once 
more. The luxury of prayer, interrupted since 
he had nourished schemes of which his passions 
had blinded him to the sin, but which, neverthe- 
less, he dared not confess to the All-Merciful, was 
restored tohim. And yet, as he bowed his knee, 
the elation of spirits he had before felt forsook 
him. The sense of the danger his soul had es- 
caped—the full knowledge of the guilt to which 
the fiend had tempted—came dread before his 
clearing vision; he shuddered in horror of him- 
self. And he who, but a few hours before, had 
deemed it so impossible to pardon his fellow-man, 
now felt as if years of useful and beneficent deeds 
could alone purify his own repentant soul from 
the memory of one hateful passion. 

—————__——_ 
CHAPTER XXKXII. 

But while Harley had thus occupied the hours 
of night with cares for the living, Audley Egerton 
had been in commune with the dead. He had ta- 
ken from the pile of papers, amidst which it had 





fallen, the record of Nora’s silenced heart. Wit) 
a sad wonder, he saw how he had once been 
loved. What had all which successful ambition 
had bestowed on the lonely statesman, to com. 
pensate for the glorious empire he had lost—such 
realms of lovely fancy; such worlds of exquisite 
emotion; that infinite which lies within the di. 
vine sphere that unites spiritual genius with 
human love? His own positive and earthly 
nature attained, for the first time, and as if for 
its own punishment, the comprehension of that 
loftier and more ethereal visitant from the heay. 
ens, who had once looked with a seraph’s smile 
through the prison-bars of his iron life; that 
celestial refinement of affection, that exuberance 
of feeling which warms into such varieties of 
beautiful idea, under*the breath of the earth. 
beautifier, Imagination ; all from which, when it 
was all his own, he had turned, half-weary and 
impatient, and termed the exaggerations of a 
visionary romance ; now that the world had lost 
them evermore, he interpreted aright as truths. 
Truths they were, although illusions. Even as 
the philosopher tells us that the splendor of eol- 
ors which deck the universe, is not on the surface 
whereon we think to behold them, but in our own 
vision ; yet, take the colors from the universe, and 
what philosophy can assure us that the universe 
has sustained no loss? 

But when Audley came to that passage in the 
fragment which, though but imperfectly, explain- 
ed the true cause of Nora’s flight; when he saw 
how Levy, for what purpose he was unable to 
conjecture, had suggested to his bride the doubts 
that had offended him—asserted the marriage to 
be a fraud—drawn from Audley’s own brief re- 
sentful letters to Nora, proof of the assertion— 
misled so naturally the young wife’s scanty ex- 
perience of actual life, and maddened one so sens- 
itively pure into the conviction of dishonor—his 
brow darkened and his hand clenched. He rose 
and went at once to Levy’s room. He found it 
deserted—inquired—learned that Levy was gone 
forth, and had left word he might not be at home 
for the night. Fortunate, perhaps, for Audley 
—fortunate for the Baron—that they did not then 
meet. Revenge, in spite of his friend’s admoni- 
tion, might at that hour have been as potent an 
influence on Egerton as it had been on Harley, 
and not, as with the latter, to be turned aside. 

Audley came back to his room and finished the 
tragic record. He traced the tremor of that be- 
loved hand through the last tortures of doubt and 
despair ; he saw where the hot tears had fallen ; 
he saw where the hand had paused, the very sen- 
tence not concluded ;—mentally he accompanied 
his fated bride in the dismal journey to her maiden 
home, and beheld her before him as he had last 
seen, more beautiful even in death than the face 
of living woman had eyer since appeared to him; 
—and as he bent over the last words, the blank 
that they left on the leaf, stretching pale beyond 
the quiver of the characters and the blister of the 
tears—pale and blank as the void which depart- 
ed love leaves behind it—he felt his heart sud- 
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denly stand still, its course arrested as the record 
closed. It beat again, but feebly—so feebly ! 
His breath became labor and pain, his sight grew 
dizzy. But the constitutional firmness and forti- 
tude of the man clung to him in the stubborn 
mechanism of habit—his will yet fought against 
his disease—life rallied as the light flickers up in 
the waning taper. 

The next morning, when Harley came into his 
friend’s room, Egerton was asleep. But the sleep 
seemed much disturbed ; the breathing was hard 
and difficult ; the bedclothes were partially thrown 
off, as if in the tossing of disturbed dreams; the 
sinewy strong arm, the broad athletic breast, were 
partly bare. Strange that so deadly a disease 
within should leave the frame such apparent 
power, that, to the ordinary eye, the sleeping suf- 
ferer seemed a model of healthful vigor. One 
hand was thrust with uneasy straining under the 
pillows ; it had its hold on the fatal papers; a 
portion of the leaves was visible ; and where the 
characters had been blurred by Nora’s tears, 
were the traces, yet moist, of tears perhaps more 
bitter. 

Harley felt deeply affected : and while he still 
stood by the bed, Egerton sighed heavily and 
woke. He stared round him, as if perplexed and 
confused—till his eyes resting on Harley, he 
smiled and said— 

“So early! Ah—I remember, it is the day 
for our great boat-race. We shall have the cur- 
rent against us; but you and | together—when 
did we ever lose ?” 

Audley’s mind was wandering; it had gone 
back to the old Eton days. But Harley thought 
that he spoke in metaphorical allusion to the 
present more important contest. 

“True, my Audley—you and I together—when 
did we ever lose? But will you rise? I wish 
you would be at the polling-place to shake hands 
with your voters as they come up. By four 
o'clock you will be released, and the election won.” 

“The election! How!—what!” said Eger- 
ton, recovering himself. ‘I recollect now. Yes, 
1 accept this last kindness from you. I always 
said | would die in harness. Public life—I have 
no other. Ah, I dream again! Oh, Harley !— 
my son—my son !” 

“You shall see him after four oclock. 
will be proud of each other. But make haste and 
dress. Shall I ring the bell for your servant ?” 

“Do,” said Egerton briefly, and sinking back. 
Harley quitted the room, and joined Randal and 
some ef the more important members of the 
Blue Committee, who were already hurrying over 
their breakfast. 

All were anxious and nervous except Harley, 
who d::;ed his dry toast into his ceffee, accord- 
ing to his ordinary abstemious Italian habit, with 
serene composure. Randal in vain tried for an 
equal tranquillity. But though sure of his elec- 
tion, there would necessarily follow a scene try- 
ing to the nerve of nis hypocrisy. He would 
have to affect profound chagrin in the midst of 
vile joy; have to act the part of decorous high- 
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minded sorrow, that by some untoward chance 
—some unaccountable cross-splitting, Randal 
Leslie’s gain should be Audley Egerton’s loss. 
Besides, he was flurried in the expectation of 
seeing the Squire, and of appropriating the money 
which was to secure the dearest object of his 
ambition. Breakfast wassoon dispatched. The 
committee-men bustling for their hats, and look- 
ing at their watches, gave the signal for depart- 
ure; yet no Squire Hazeldean had made his ap- 
pearance. Harley, stepping from the window 
upon the terrace, beckoned to Randal, who took 
his hat and followed. 

“ Mr. Leslie,” said Harley, leaning against the 
balustrade, and carelessly patting Nero’s rough, 
honest head, “ you remember that you were good 
enough to volunteer to me the explanation of cer- 
tain circumstances in connection with the Count 
di Peschiera, which you gave to the Duke di Ser- 
rano; and | replied that my thoughts were at 
present engaged on the election, but as soon as 
that was over, I should be very willing to listen 
to any communications affecting yourself and 
my old friend the Duke with which you might be 
pleased to favor me.” 

This address took Randal by surprise, and did 
not tend to calm his nerves. However, he re- 
plied readily. 

‘“Upon that, as upon any other matter that 
may influence the judgment you form of me, I 
shall be but too eager to remove a single doubt 
that, in your eyes, can rest upon my honor.” 

“You speak exceedingly well, Mr. Leslie; no 
man can express himself more handsomely ; and 
I will claim your promise with the less scruple, 
because the Duke is powerfully affected by the 
reluctance of his daughter to ratify the engage- 
ment that binds his honor, in case your own is 
indisputably cleared. I may boast of some in- 
fluence over the young lady, since I assisted to 
save her from the infamous plot of Peschiera; 
and the Duke urges me to receive your explana- 
tion, in the belief that, if it satisfy me, as it has 
satisfied him, I may conciliate his child in favor 
of the addresses of a suitor who would have 
hazarded his very life against so redoubted a 
duelist as Peschiera.”’ 

“Lord L’Estrange,” replied Randal, bowing, 
‘“*] shall indeed owe you much if you can remove 
that reluctance on the part of my betrothed bride, 
which alone clouds my happiness, and which 
would at once put an end to my suit, did I not 
ascribe it to an imperfect knowledge of myself, 
which I shall devote my life to improve into con- 
fidence and affection.” 

“No man can speak more handsomely,” re- 
iterated Harley, as if with profound admiration ; 
and indeed he did eye Randal as we eye some 
rare curiosity. “I am happy to inform you, 
too,”’ continued L’Estrange, “that if your mar- 
riage with the Duke of Serrano’s daughter take 
place—”’ 

“Jf! echoed Randal. 

“I beg pardon for making an hypothesis of 
what you claim the right to esteem a certainty 
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—1 correct my expression: when your marrage 
with tiat young lady takes place, you will at 
least escape the rock on which many young men 
of ardent affections have split at the onset of the 
grand voyage. You will form no imprudent con- 
nection. In a word, I received yesterday a dis- 
patch from Vienna, which contains the full par- 
don and formal restoration of Alphonso Duke di 
Serrano. And I may add, that the Austrian gov- 
ernment (sometimes misunderstood in this coun- 
try) is bound by the laws it administers, and can 
in no way dictate to the Duke, once restored, as 
to the choice of his son-in-law, or as to the herit- 
age that may devolve on his child.”’ 

“And does the Duke yet know of his recall ?”’ 
exclaimed Randal, his cheek flushed and his eyes 
sparkling. 

“No. I reserve that good news, with other 
matters, till after the election is over. But Eger- 
ton keeps us waiting sadly. Ah, here comes his 
valet.” 

Audley’s servant approached. ‘Mr. Egerton 
feels himself rather more poorly than usual, my 
lord; he begs you will excuse his going with you 
into the town at present. He will come later if 


his presence is absolutely necessary.” 

““No. Pray tell him to rest and nurse himself. 
I should have liked him to witness his own tri- 
Say I will represent him at 
Gentlemen, are you ready ? 


umph—that is all. 
the polling place. 
We will go on.” 

The polling-booth was erected in the centre of 
the market-place. The voting had already com- 
menced; and Mr. Avenel and Leonard were al- 
ready at their posts, in order to salute and thank 
the voters in their cause who passed before them. 
Randal and L’Estrange entered the booth amidst 
loud hurrahs, and to the national air of ‘See the 
Conquering Hero comes.’”’ The voters defiled in 
quick succession. Those who voted entirely ac- 
cording to principle or color—which came to much 
the same thing—and were therefore above what 
is termed “ management,”’ flocked in first, voting 
straightforwardly for both Blues or both Yellows. 
At the end of the first half-hour, the Yellows 
were about ten ahead of the Blues.. Then sun- 
dry split votes began to perplex conjecture of the 
result ; and Randal, at the end of the first hour, 
had fifteen majority over Audley Egerton, two 
over Dick Avenel—Leonard Fairfield heading the 
poll by five. Randal owed his place in the lists 
to the voters that Harley’s personal efforts had 
procured for him; and he was well pleased to 
see that Lord L’Estrange had not withdrawn 
from him a single promise so obtained. This 
augured well for Harley’s ready belief in his ap- 
pointed “explanations.’’ In short, the whole 
election seemed going just as he had calculated. 
But by twelve o’clock there were some changes 
in the relative position of the candidates. Dick 
Avenel had gradually gained ground—passing 
Randal, passing even Leonard. He stood at the 
head of the poll by a majority of ten. Randal 
came next. Audley was twenty behind Randal, 
and Leonard four behind Audley. 





More than half the constituency had polled, 
but none of the committee on either side, nor one 
of the redoubted corps of a Hundred and Fifty. 

The poll now slackened sensibly. Randal, 
looking round, and longing for an opportunity to 
ask Dick whether he really meant to stand him. 
self instead of his nephew, saw that Harley had 
disappeared ; and presently a note was brought 
to him requesting his presence in the Committee. 
room. Thither he hastened. 

As he forced his way through the bystanders 
in the lobby, toward the threshold of the room, 
Levy caught hold of him, and whispered : “ They 
begin to fear for Egerton. They want a compro. 
mise in order to secure him. They will propose 
to you to resign, if Avenel will withdraw Leonard. 
Don’t be entrapped. L’Estrange may put the 
question to you; but—a word in your ear—he 
would be glad enough to throw over Egerton. 
Rely upon this, and stand firm.” 

Randal made no answer, but, the crowd giving 
way for him, entered the room. Levy followed. 
The doors were instantly closed. Ali the Blue 
Committee were assembled. They looked heat- 
ed, anxious, eager. Lord L’Estrange, alone calin 
and cool, stood at the head of the long table. De- 
spite his composure, Harley’s brow was thought- 
ful. ‘ Yes, 1 will give this young man,” said he 
to himself, ‘‘ the fair occasion to prove gratitude 
to his benefactor ; and if he here acquit himself, 
I will spare him at least public exposure of his 
deceit to others. So young, he must have some 
good in him—at least toward the man to whom 
he owes all.” 

“Mr. Leslie,” said L’Estrange, aloud, “you 
see the state of the poll. Our Committee believe 
that, if you continue to stand, Egerton must be 
beaten. They fear that Leonard Fairfield having 
little chance, the Yellows will not waste their sec- 
ond votes on him, but will transfer them to you, 
in order to keep out Egerton. If you retire, 
Egerton will be safe. There is reason to suppose 
that Leonard would in that case also be with- 
drawn.” 

“You can hope and fear nothing more from Eger- 
ton,”’ whispered Levy. ‘‘ He is utterly ruined 
and, if he lose, willsleepina prison. The bailiffs 
are waiting for him.” 

Randal was still silent, and at that silence an 
indignant murmur ran through the more influ- 
ential members of the Committee. For, though 
Audley was not personally very popular, still a 
candidate so eminent was necessarily their first 
object, and they would seem very small to the 
Yellows if their great man was defeated by the 
very candidate introduced to aid him—a youth 
unknown. Vanity and patriotism both swelled 
that murmur. ‘You see, young sir,’’ cried a 
rich blunt master-butcher, ‘“ that it was an honor- 
able understanding that Mr. Egerton was to be 
safe. You had no claim onus, except as fighting 
second to him. And we are all astonished that 
you don’t say at once, ‘Save Egerton, of course. 
Excuse my freedom, sir. No time for palaver. 

“Lord L’Estrange,” said Randal, turning 











mildly from the butcher, “do you, as the first 
here in rank and influence, and as Mr. Egerton’s 
especial friend, call upon me to sacrifice my elec- 
tion, and what appear to be the inclinations of 
the majority of the constituents, in order to ob- 
tain what is, after all, a doubtful chance of re- 
turning Mr. Egerton in my room ?” 

“J do not call upon you, Mr. Leslie. It is a 
matter of feeling or of honor, which a gentleman 
ean very well decide for himself.” 

“Was any such compact made between your 
lordship and myself, when you first gave me your 
interest and canvassed for me in person?” 

“Certainly not. Gentlemen, be silent. No 
such compact was mentioned by me.” 

‘Neither was it by Mr. Egerton. Whatever 
might be the understanding spoken of by the re- 
spected elector who addressed me, I was no party 
to it. I am persuaded that Mr. Egerton is the 
last person who would wish to owe his election 
to a trick upon the electors in the midst of the 
polling, and to what the world would consider a 
very unhandsome treatment of myself, upon 
whom all the toil of the canvass has devolved.”’ 

Again the murmur rose: but Randal had an 
air so determined, that it quelled resentment, and 
obtained a continued, though most chilling and 
half contemptuous hearing. 

“ Nevertheless,’ resumed Randal, “ I would at 
once retire were I not under the firm persuasion 
that i shall convince all present, who now seem 
to condemn me, that I act precisely according to 
Mr. Egerton’s own private inclinations. That 
gentleman, in fact, has never been among you— 
has not canvassed in person—has taken no trou- 
ble, beyond a speech, that was evidently meant 
to be but a general defense of his past political 
career. What does thismean? Simply that his 
standing has been merely a form, to comply with 
the wish of his party, against his own desire.” 

The committee-men looked at each other 
amazed and doubtful. Randal saw he had 
gained an advantage: he pursued it with a tact 
and ability which showed that, in spite of his 
mere oratorical deficiencies, he had in him the 
elements of a dexterous debater. ‘I will be 
plain with you, gentlemen. My character, my 
desire to stand well with you all, oblige me to be 
so. Mr. Egerton does not wish to come into 
Parliament at present. His health is much 
broken ; his private affairs need all his time and 
attention. I am, I may say, as a son to him. 
He is most anxious for my success; Lord L’Es- 
trange told me but last night, very truly, ‘more 
anxious for my success than his own.’ Nothing 
could please him more than to think I were serv- 
ing in Parliament, however humbly, those great 
interests which neither health nor leisure will, 
in this momentous crisis, allow himself to defend 
with his wonted energy. Later, indeed, no doubt 
he will seek return to an arena in which he is so 
distinguished; and when the popular excitement, 
which produces the popular injustice of the day, 
is over, what constituency will not be proud to 
return such a man? In support and proof of 
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what I have thus said, I now appeal to Mr. Eger- 
ton’s own agent—a gentleman who, in spite of 
his vast fortune and the rank he holds in society, 
has consented to act gratuitously on behalf of that 
great statesman. | ask you, then, respectfully, 
Baron Levy—Is not Mr. Egerton’s health much 
broken, and in need of rest?” 

“Tt is,” said Levy. 

* And do not his affairs necessitate his serious 
and undivided attention ?” 

‘They do, indeed,’’ quoth the Baron. “Gen- 
tlemen, I have nothing to urge in behalf of my 


| \istinguished friend as against the statement of 


s adopted son, Mr. Leslie.” 

“Then all I can say,’ cried the butcher, 
striking his huge fist on the table, “is, that Mr. 
Egerton has behaved d—d unhandsome to us, and 
we shall be the laughing-stock of the borough.” 

“Softly, softly,” said Harley. “There is a 
knock at the door behind. Excuse me.” 

Harley quitted the room, but only for a minute 
or two. On his return he addressed himself to 
Randal. 

“ Are we then to understand, Mr. Leslie, that 
your intention is not to resign ?” 

“Unless your lordship actually urge me to the 
contrary, 1 should say, ‘ Let the election go on, 


and all take our chance.’ That seems to me the ° 


fair, manly, EnGiisu (great emphasis on the last 
adjective), honorable course.” 

“Be it so,’’ replied Harley; ‘“ ‘let all take 
their chance.’ Mr. Leslie, we will no longer de- 
tain you. Go back to the polling place—one of 
the candidates should be present; and you, Baron 
Levy, be good enough to go also, and return thanks 
to those who may yet vote for Mr. Egerton.” 

Levy bowed, and went out arm-in-arm with 
Randal. 

“Capital, capital,” said the Baron. “You 
have a wonderful head.” 

‘““T did not like L’Estrange’s look, nevertheless. 
But he can’t hurt me now; the votes he got for 
me instead of for Egerton have already polled. 
The Committee, indeed, may refuse to vote for 
me; but then there is Avenel’s body of reserve 
Yes, the election is virtually over. When we 
get back, Hazeldean will have arrived with the 
money for the purchase of my ancestral property ; 
Dr. Riccabocca is already restored to the estates 
and titles of Serrano; what do I care farther for 
Lord L’Estrange? Still, I did not like his look.” 

Pooh, you have done just what he wished. 
I am forbidden to say more. Here we are at the 
booth. A new placard since we left. How are 
the numbers? Avenel forty ahead of you; yon 
thirty above Egerton; and Leonard Fairfield 
still last on the poll. But where are Avenel and 
Fairfield?” 

Beth those candidates had disappeared, perhaps 
gone to their own Committee-room. 

Meanwhile, as soon as the doors had closed on 
Randal and the Baron, in the midst of the angry 
hubbub succeeding to their departure, Lord L’Es- 
trange sprang upon the table. The action and 
his look stilled every sound. 
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“Gentlemen, it is in our hands to return one 
of our candidates, and to make our own choice 
between the two. You have heard Mr. Leslie 
and Baron Levy. To their statement 1 make 
but this reply—Mr. Egerton is needed by the 
country; and whatever his health or his affairs, 
he is ready to respond to that call. If he has not 
canvassed—if he does not appear before you at 
this moment, the services of more than twenty 
years plead for him in his stead. Which, then, 
of the two candidates do you choose as your 
member—a renowned statesman, or a beardless 
boy? Both have ambition and ability; the one 
has identified those qualities with the history of 
a country, and (as it is now alleged to his pre- 
judice) with a devotion that has broken a vigor- 
ous frame and injured a princely fortune. The 
other evinces his ambition by inviting you to 
prefer him to his benefactor; and proves his 
ability by the excuses he makes for ingratitude. 
Choose between the two—an Egerton or a Leslie.” 

‘* Egerton for ever !’’ cried all the assembly, as 
with a single voice, followed by a hiss for Leslie. 

“ But,”’ said a grave and prudent Committee- 
man, “‘ have we really the choice ?—does not that 
rest with the Yellows? Is not your lordship too 
sanguine ?” 

“Open that door behind; a deputation from 
our opponents waits in the room on the other side 
the passage. Admit them.” 

The Committee were hushed in breathless si- 
lence while Harley’s order was obeyed. And soon, 
to their great surprise, Leonard Fairfield himself, 
attended by six of the principal members of the 
Yellow party, entered the room. 

Lorp L’Estrancr.— You have a proposition 
to make to us, Mr. Fairfield, on behalf of yourself 
and Mr. Avenel, and with the approval of your 
committee ?”’ 

Leronarp (advancing to the table).—‘I have. 
We are convinced that neither party can carry 
both its candidates. Mr. Avenel is safe. The 
only question is, which of the two candidates on 
your side it best becomes the honor of this con- 
stituency to select. My resignation, which I am 
about to tender, will free sufficient votes to give 
the triumph either to Mr. Egerton or to Mr. Les- 
lie.” 

‘Egerton for ever!” cried once more the ex- 
cited Blues. 

“ Yes—Egerton for ever !”’ said Leonard, with 
a glow upon his cheek. ‘ We may differ from 
his politics, but who can tell us those of Mr. Les- 
lie? We may differ from the politician, but who 
would not feel proud of the senator? A great 
and incalculable advantage is bestowed on that 
constituency which returns to Parliament a dis- 
tinguished man. His distinction ennobles the 
place he represents—it sustains public spirit—it 
augments the manly interest in all that affects 
the nation. Every time his voice hushes the as- 
sembled Parliament, it reminds us of our common 
country; and even the discussion among his 
constituents which his voice provokes—clears 
their perceptions of the public interest, and en- 





lightens themselves, from the intellect which com. 
mands their interest and compels their attention. 
Egerton, then, for ever! Ifour party must sub. 
scribe to the return of one opponent, let all unite 
to select the worthiest. My Lord L’Estrange, 
when I quit this room, it will be to announce my 
resignation, and to solicit those who have prom- 
ised me their votes to transfer them to Mr. Aud- 
ley Egerton.” 

Amidst the uproarious huzzas which followed 
this speech, Leonard drew near to Harley: “My 
lord, I have obeyed your wishes, as conveyed to 
me by my uncle, who is engaged at this moment 
elsewhere in carrying them into effect.” 

“ Leonard,” said Harley, in the same under. 
tone, “you have evinced to Audley Egerton what 
you alone could do—the triumph over a perfidious 
dependent—the continuance of the sole career in 
which he has hitherto found the solace or the zest 
of life. He must thank you with his own lips. 
Come to the Park after the close of the poll. 
There and then shall the explanations yet need- 
ful to both be given and received.” 

Here Harley bowed to the assembly and raised 
his voice: ‘“‘Gentlemen, yesterday, at the nomi- 
nation of the candidates, I uttered remarks that 
have justly pained Mr. Fairfield. In your pres- 
ence I wholly retract and frankly apologize for 
them. Inyour presence I entreat his forgiveness, 
and say, that if he will accord me his friendship, | 
will place him in my esteem and affection side by 
side with the statesman whom he has given to 
his country.” 

Leonard grasped the hand extended to him 
with both his own, and then, overcome by his 
emotions, hurried from the room; while Blues 
ond Yellows exchanged greetings, rejoiced in the 
2ompromise that would dispel all party irritation, 
secure the peace of the borough, and allow quiet 
men, who had detested each other the day before, 
and vowed reciprocal injuries to trade and cus- 
tom, the indulgence of all amiable and fraternal 
feelings—until the next general election. 

In the mean while the polling had gone on 
slowly as before, still to the advantage of Randal. 
“ Not two-thirds of the constituency will poll,” 
murmured Levy, looking at his watch. “ The 
thing is decided. Aha, Audley Egerton! you 
who once tortured me with the unspeakable jeal- 
ousy that bequeathes such implacable hate— 
you who scorned my society and called me 
‘ scoundrel’—disdainful of the very power your 
folly placed within my hands—aha, your time is 
up!—and the spirit that administered to your 
own destruction strides within the circle to seize 
its prey.” . 

“You shall have my first’frank, Levy,’’ said 
Randal, “to inclose your letter to Mr. Thorn- 
hill’s solicitor. This affair of the election is 
over; we must now look to what else rests on 
our hands.” 

“ What the devil is that placard?” cried Levy, 
turning pale. 

Randal looked, and, right up the market-place, 
followed by an immense throng, moved, high over 
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the heads of all, a Yellow Board, that seemed 
marching through the air, comet-like : 
Two o'clock, p.m. 
RESIGNATION OF FAIRFIELD! 


YELLOWS! 
VOTE FOR 
AVENEL AND EGERTON! 
(Signed) 
Yellow Committee-Room. 


TIMOTHY ALLJACK. 


“ What infernal treachery is this ?”’ cried Ran- 
dal, livid with honest indignation. 

“Wait a moment; there is Avenel! exclaim- 
ed Levy; and at the head of another procession 
that emerged from the obscurer lanes of the town, 
walked with grave majesty the surviving Yellow 
candidate. Dick disappeared for a moment with- 
in agrocer'S shop in the broadest part of the place, 
and then culminated, at the height of a balcony 
on the first story, just above an enormous yellow 
cannister, significant of the profession and the 
politics of the householder. No sooner did Dick, 
hat in hand, appear on this rostrum, than the 
two processions halted below, bands ceased, flags 
drooped round their staves, crowds rushed within 
hearing, and even the poll-clerks sprang from the 
booth. Randal and Levy themselves pressed into 
the throng. Dick on the baleony was the Deus 
ex Machina. 

“Freemen and electors !"’ said Dick, with his 
most sonorous accents—“‘ finding that the public 
opinion of this independent and enlightened con- 
stituency is so evenly divided, that only one Yel- 
low candidate can be returned, and only one Blue 
has a chance, it was my intention last night to 
retire from the contest, and thus put an end to all 
bickerings and ill blood—(Hold your tongue there, 
can’t you!)—I say honestly, I should have pre- 
ferred the return of my distinguished and talented 
young nephew—honorable relation—to my own; 
but he would not hear of it; and talked all our 
Committee into the erroneous but high-minded 
notion, that the town would cry shame if the ne- 
phew rode into Parliament by breaking the back 
of the uncle.’’ (Loud cheers from the mob, and 
partial cries of “* We'll have you both !”’) 

“You'll dono such thing, and you know it; hold 
your jaw,”’ resumed Dick, with imperious good- 
humor. ‘ Let me go on, can’t you—time presses. 
In a word, my nephew resolved to retire, if, at 
two o'clock this day, there was no chance of re- 
turning both of us; and there is none. Now, 
then, the next thing for the Yellows, who have 
not yet voted, is, to consider how they will give 
their second votes. If I had been the man to re- 
tire, why, for certain reasons, I should have rec- 
ommended them to split with Leslie—a clever 
chap, and pretty considerable sharp.” 

“Hear, hear, hear,” cried the Baron, lustily. 

“But I’m bound to say that my nephew has 
an opinion of his own—as an independent Brit- 
isher, let him be twice your nephew, ought to 
have; and his opinion goes the other way, and so 
does that of our Committee.” 

“Sold! cried the Baron, and some of the 
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crowd shook their heads, and looked grave— 
especially those suspected of a wish to be bought. 

“ Sold !—Pretty fellow you with the nosegay 
in your button-hole, to talk of selling! You who 
wanted to sell your own client—and you know 
it. (Levy recoiled.) Why, gentlemen, that’s 
Levy the Jew who talks of selling! And if he 
asperses the character of this constituency, L 
stand here to defend it. And there stands the 
parish pump, with a handle for the arm of Hon- 
esty, and a spout for the lips of Falsehood !”’ 

At the close of this magniloquent period, bor- 
rowed, no doubt, from some great American ora- 
tor, Baron Levy involuntarily retreated toward 
the shelter of the polling-booth, followed by some 
frowning Yellows, with very menacing gestures. 

‘* But the calumniator sneaks away ; leave him 
to the reproach of his conscience,” resumed Dick, 
with generous magnanimity. 

**Soitp!—(the word rang through the place 
like the blast of a trumpet)—Sold! No, believe 
me, not a man who votes for Egerton instead of 
Fairfield will, so far as 1 am concerned, be a pen- 
ny the better—(chilling silence)—or (with a 
scarce perceivable wink toward the anxious faces 
of the Hundred and Fifty who filled the back- 
ground) or a penny the worse. (Loud cheers 
from the Hundred and Fifty, and cries of ‘ no- 
ble!’) I don’t like the politics of Mr. Egerton. 
But I am not only a politician—l am a man! 
The arguments of our respected Committee—per- 
sons in business, tender husbands, and devoted 
fathers—have a weight with me. I myself am 
a husband and a father. If a needless contest 
be prolonged to the last, with all the irritations 
it engenders, who suffer ?—why, the tradesman 
and the operative. Partiality, loss of custom, 
tyrannical demands for house rent, notices to quit 
—in a word, the screw !” 

“ Hear, hear,”’ and “ Give us the Ballot!” 

“The Ballot—with all my heart, if I had it 
about me! And if we had the Ballot, I should 
like to see a man dare to vote Blue. (Loud 
cheers from the Yellows.) But, as we have not 
got it, we must think of our families. And I may 
add, that though Mr. Egerton may come again 
into office, yet (added Dick, solemnly,) I will do 
my best as his colleague to keep him straight; 
and your own enlightenment (for the schoolmas 
ter is abroad) will show him that no minister can 
brave public opinion, nor quarrel with his own 
bread and butter. (Much cheering.) In these 
times the aristocracy must endear themselves to 
the middle and working class; and a member in 
office has much to give away in the Stamps and 
Excise, in the Customs, the Post Office, and 
other State departments in this rotten old—I 
mean this magnificent empire—by which he can 
benefit his constituents, and reconcile the prerog- 
atives of aristocracy with the claims of the peo- 
ple—more especially in this case, the people of 
the Borough of Lansmere. (Hear, hear.) And, 
therefore, sacrificing party inclinations (since it 
seems that 1 can in no way promote them) on the 
Altar of General Good Feeling, 1 can not oppose 
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the resignation of my nephew—honorable relation 
—nor blind my eyes to the advantages that may 
result to a borough so important to the nation at 
large, if the electors think fit to choose my right 
honorable broth—I mean the right honorable Blue 
eandidate—as my brother colleague. Not that I 
presume to dictate, or express a wish one way or 
the other—only, as a Family Man, I say to you, 
Electors and Freemen, having served your coun- 
try in returning me, you have nobly won the right 
to think of the little ones at home.” 

Dick put his hand to his heart, bowed grace- 
fully, and retired from the balcony amidst unan- 
imous applause. 

In three minutes more, Dick had resumed his 
place in the booth in his quality of candidate. A 
rush of Yellow electors poured in, hot and fast. 
Up came Emanuel Trout, and, in a firm voice, 
recorded his vote—‘‘Avenel and Egerton.” 
Every man of the Hundred and Fifty so polled. 
To each question, “ Whom do you vote for ?”— 
** Avenel and Egerton” knelled on the ears of 
Randal Leslie with “damnable iteration.”” The 
young man folded his arms across his breast in 
dogged despair. Levy had to shake hands for 
Mr. Egerton, with a rapidity that took away his 
breath. He longed to slink away—longed to get 
at L’Estrange, whom he supposed would be as 
wroth at this turn in the wheel of fortune as him- 
self. But how, as Egerton’s representative, es- 
cape from the continuous gripes of those horny 
hands? Besides, there stood the parish pump, 
right in face of the booth, and some huge trucu- 
lent-looking Yellows loitered round it, as if ready 
to pounce on him the instant he quitted his pres- 
ent sanctuary. Suddenly the crowd round the 
booth receded—Lord L’Estrange’s carriage drove 
u» to the spot, and Harley, stepping from it, as- 
sisted out of the vehicle an old, gray-headed, 
paralytic man. The old man stared round him, 
and nodded smilingly to the mob. ‘I’m here 
—I’m come; I’m but a poor creature, but I’m a 
good Blue to the last !’’—‘ Old John Avenel—fine 
old John!” cried many a voice. 

And John Avenel, still leaning on Harley’s 
arm, tottered into the booth, and plumped for 
“Egerton.” 

“Shake hands, father,” said Dick, bending 
forward, “ though you'll not vote for me.” 

‘““T was a Blue before you were born,”’ answered 
the old man, tremulously. “But I wish you 
success all the same, and God bless you, my boy.” 

Even the poll-clerks were touched ; and when 
Dick, leaving his place, was seen by the crowd 
assisting Lord L’Estrange to place poor John 
again in the carriage—that picture of family love 
in the midst of political difference—of the pros- 
perous, wealthy, energetic son, who, as a boy, 
had played at marbles in the very kennel, and 
who had risen in life by his own exertions, and 
was now virtually M.P. for his native town— 
tending on the broken-down aged father, whom 
even the interests of a son he was so proud of 
could not win from the colors which he associated 
with truth and rectitude—had such an effect 





upon the rudest of the mob there present, that 
you might have heard a pin fall—till the carriage 
drove away back to John’s humble home, and 
then there rose such a tempest of huzzas! John 
Avenel’s vote for Egerton gave another turn to 
the vicissitudes of that memorable election. As 
yet Avenel was ahead of Audley; but « plumper 
in favor of Egerton from Avenel’s own father, set 
an example and gave an excuse to many a Blue 
who had not yet voted, and could not prevail on 
himself to split his vote between Dick and Aud- 
ley; and, therefore, several leading tradesmen, 
who, seeing that Egerton was safe, had previous. 
ly resolved not to vote at all, came up in the last 
hour, plumped for Egerton, and carried him to 
the head of the poll; so that poor John, whose 
vote, involving that of Mark Fairfield, had secured 
the first opening in public life to the young ambi- 
tion of the unknown son-in-law, still contributed to 
connect with success and triumph, but also with 
sorrow, and, it may be, with death, the names 
of the high-born Egerton and the humble Avenel. 

The great town-clock strikes the hour of four; 
the returning officer declares the poll closed; the 
formal announcement of the result will be made 
later. But all the town knows that Audley 
Egerton and Richard Avenel are the members for 
Lansmere. And flags stream, and drums beat, 
and men shake each other by the hand heartily; 
and there is talk of the chairing to-morrow; and 
the public-houses are crowded; and there is an 
indistinct hubbub in street and alley, with sudden 
bursts of uproarious shouting; and the clouds to 
the west look red and lurid round the sun, which 
has gone down behind the church tower—behind 
the yew trees that overshadow the quiet grave 
of Nora Avenel. 

—>———_— 
CHAPTER XXXIIL 

Aminst the darkening shadows of twilight, 
Randal Leslie walked through Lansmere Park 
toward the house. He had slunk away before 
the poll was closed—crept through by-lanes, and 
plunged amidst the leafless copses of the Earl's 
stately pasture-grounds. Amidst the bewilder- 
ment of his thoughts—at a loss to conjecture how 
this strange mischance had befallen him— inclined 
to ascribe it to Leonard’s influence over Avenel 
—but suspecting Harley, and half doubtful of 
Baron Levy, he sought to ascertain what fault 
of judgment he himself had committed—what 
wile he had forgotten—what thread in his web 
had he left ragged and incomplete. He could 
discover none. His ability seemed to him unim- 
peachable—totus, teres, atque rotundus. And 
then there came across his breast a sharp pang 
—-sharper than that of baffled ambition—the feel- 
ing that he had been deceived, and bubbled, and 
betrayed. For so vital a necessity to all living 
men is TruTH, that the vilest traitor feels amazed 
and wronged—feels the pillars of the world shaken 
when treason recoils on himself. ‘That Richard 
Avenel, whom I trusted, could so deceive me!” 
murmured Randal, and his lip quivered. 

He was still in the midst of the park, when « 
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man with a yellow cockade in his hat, and run- 
ning fast from the direction of the town, overtook 
him with a letter, on delivering which, the mes- 
senger waiting for no answer, hastened back the 
way he had come. Randal recognized Avenel’s 
hand on the address—broke the seal, and read as 


follows — 


(“ Private and Confidential.) 


“Dear Lestre—Don’t be down-hearted—you 
will know to-night or to-morrow why | have had 
cause to alter my opinion as to the Right Hon- 
orable; and you will see that I could not, as a 
Family Man, act otherwise than I have done. 
Though I have not broken my word to you—for 
you remember that all the help I promised was 
dependent on my own resignation, and would go 
for nothing if Leonard resigned instead—yet 1 
feel you must think yourself rather bamboozled. 
But I have been obliged to sacrifice you, from a 
sense of Family Duty, as you will soon acknowl- 
edge. My own nephew is sacrificed also; and | 
have sacrificed my own concerns, which require 
the whole man of me for the next year or two at 
Screwstown. So we are ali in the same boat, 
though you may think you are set adrift by your- 
self. But I don’t mean to stay in Parliament 
] shall take the Chiltern Hundreds, pretty con- 
siderable soon. And if you keep well with the 
Blues, lll do my best with the Yellows to let you 
walk over the course in my stead. For I don’t 
think Leonard will want to stand again. And so 
a word to the wise—and you may yet be member 
for Lansmere.—R. A.” 


In this letter, Randal, despite all his acuteness, 
could not detect the honest compunction of the 
writer. He could at first only look at the worst 
side of human nature, and fancy that it was a 
paltry attempt to stifle his just anger and insure 
his discretion. But on second thoughts, it struck 
him that Dick might very naturally be glad to be 
released to his mill, and get quid pro quo out of 
Randal, under the comprehensive title—“ repay- 
ment of expenses.” Perhaps Dick was not sorry 
to wait until Randal’s marriage gave him the 
means to make the repayment. Nay, perhaps 
Randal had been thrown over for the present, in 
order to wring from him better terms in a single 
election. Thus reasoning, he took comfort from 
his belief in the mercenary motives of another. 
True, it might be but a short disappointment. 
Before the next Parliament was a month old, he 
might yet take his seat in it as member for Lans- 
mere. But all would depend on his marriage 
with the heiress; he must hasten that. 

Meanwhile, it was necessary to knit and gather 
up all his thought, courage, and presence of mind. 
How he shrunk from return to Lansmere House 
—from facing Egerton, Harley—all. But there 
was no choice. He would have to make it up 
with the Blues—to defend the course he had 
adopted in the Committee-room. There, no 
doubt, was Squire Hazeldean awaiting him with 
the purchase-money for the lands of Rood—there 








was the Duke di Serrano restored to wealth and 
honor—there was his promised bride, the great 
heiress, on whom depended all that could raise 
the needy genfleman into wealth and position. 
Gradually, with the elastic temper that is exssen- 
tial to a systematic schemer, Randal Leslie 
plucked himself from the pain of brooding over a 
plot that was defeated, to prepare himself for con- 
summating those that yet seemed so near success. 
After all, should he fail in regaining Egerton’s 
favor, Egerton was of use no more. He might 
rear his head, and face out what some might call 
“ingratitude,” provided he could but satisfy the 
Blue Committee. Dull dogs, how could he fail 
to do that! He could easily talk over the Machia- 
vellian sage. He should have small difficulty in 
explaining all to the content of Audiey’s distant 
brother, the Squire. Harley alone—but Levy 
had so positively assured him that Harley was 
not sincerely anxious for Egerton; and as to the 
more important explanation relative to Peschiera, 
surely what had satisfied Violante’s father, ought 
to satisfy a man who had no peculiar right to de- 
mand explanations at all; and if these explana- 
tions did not satisfy, the onus to disprove them 
must rest with Harley ; and who or what could 
contradict Randal’s plausible assertions—asser- 
tions, in support of which he himself could sum- 
mon a witness, in Baron Levy? Thus nerving 
himself to all that could task his powers, Randal 
Leslie crossed the threshold of Lansmere House, 
and in the hall he found the Baron awaiting him. 

Levy.—‘I can’t account for what has gone 
so cross in this confounded election. It is L’Es- 
trange that puzzles me; but I know that he 
hates Egerton. I know that he will prove that 
hate by one mode of revenge, if he has lost it in 
another. But it is well, Randal, that you are 
secure of Hazeldean’s money and the rich heir- 
ess’s hand; otherwise—”’ 

“ Otherwise, what ?”’ 

“J should wash my hands of you, mon cher ; 
for in spite of all your cleverness, and all 1 have 
tried to do for you, somehow or other | begin to 
suspect that your talents will never secure your 
fortune. A carpenter’s son beats you in publie 
speaking, and a vulgar mill-owner tricks you in 
private negotiation. Decidedly, as yet, Randal 
Leslie, you are—a failure. And, as you so ad- 
mirably said, ‘a man from whom we have nothing 
to hope or fear, we must blot out of the map of 
the future.’ ”’ 

Randal’s answer was cut short by the appea» 
ance of the groom of the chambers. 

“My lord is in the saloon, and requests you 
and Mr. Leslie will do him the honor to join him 
there.’’ The two gentlemen followed the servant 
up the broad stairs. 

The saloon formed the centre room of the suite 
of apartments. From its size, it was rarely 
used save on state occasions. It had the chilly 
and formal aspect of rooms reserved for ceremony. 

Riccaboeca, Violante, Helen, Mr. Dale, Squire 
Hazeldean, and Lord L’Estrange were grouped 
together by the cold Florentine marble table, not 
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littered with books and female work, and the 
endearing signs of habitation, that give a living 
smile to the face of home; nothing thereon save 
a great silver candelabrum, that scarce lighted 
the spacious room, and brought out the portraits 
on the walls as a part of the assembly, looking, 
as portraits do look, with searching, curious eyes 
upon every eye that turns to them. 

But as soon as Randal entered, the Squire de- 
tached himself from the group, and, coming to 
the defeated candidate, shook hands with him 
heartily. 

‘Cheer up, my boy, ’tis no shame to be beat- 
en. Lord L’Estrange says you did your best to 
win, and man can do no more. And I’m glad, 
Leslie, that we don’t meet for our little business 
till the election is over; for after annoyance, 
something pleasant is twice as acceptable.—l've 
the money in my pocket. Hush—and I say, my 
dear boy, I can not find out where Frank is, but 
it is really all off with that foreign woman—eh ?”’ 

“ Yes, indeed, sir, I hope so. I'll talk to you 
about it when we can be alone. We may slip 
away presently, I trust.” 

“Til tell you a secret scheme of mine and 
Harry’s,”’ said the Squire, in a still lower whis- 
per, “we must drive that marchioness, or what- 
ever she is, out of the boy’s head, and put a 
pretty English girl into it instead. That will 
settle him in life too. And I must try and 
swallow that bitter pill of the post-obit. Harry 
makes worse of it than I do, and is so hard on 
the poor fellow, that I’ve been obliged to take 
his part. I’ve no idea of being uader petticoat 
government—it is not the way with the Hazel- 
deans. Well, but to come back to the point— 
whom do you think I mean by the pretty girl ?”’ 

* Miss Sticktorights !” 

“ Zounds, no !—your own little sister, Randal. 
Sweet pretty face. Harry liked her from the first, 
and then you'll be Frank’s brother, and your sound 
head and good heart will keep him right. And 
as you are going to be married too (you must tell 
me all about that later), why, we shall have two 
marriages, perhaps, in the family in the same day.” 

Randal’s hand grasped the Squire’s, and with 
an emotion of human gratitude—for we know that, 
hard to all else, he had natural feelings for his 
fallen family; and his neglected sister was the one 
being on earth whom he might almost be said to 
love. With all his intellectual disdain for honest 
simple Frank, he knew no one in the world with 
whom his young sister could be more secure and 
happy. Transferred to the roof, and improved by 
the active kindness of Mrs. Hazeldean—blest in 
the manly affection of one not too refined to cen- 
sure her own deficiencies of education—what more 
could he ask for his sister, as he pictured her to 
himself, with her hair hanging over her ears, and 
her mind running into seed over some trashy novel. 
But before he could reply, Violante’s father came 
to add his own philosophical consolations to the 
Squire’s downright comfortings. 

Who could ever count on popular caprice ? 
The wise of all ages had despised it. In that re- 





spect, Horace and Machiavel were of the same 
mind, &c., &c. ‘ But,’’ said the Duke, with em. 
phatic kindness, “ perhaps your very misfortune 
here may serve you elsewhere. The female heart 
is prone to pity, and ever eager to comfort. Be. 
sides, if 1 am recalled to Italy, you will have |ej. 
sure to come with us, and see the land where of 
all others ambition can be most readily forgotten, 
even (added the Italian with a sigh) even by her 
own sons !”” 

Thus addressed by both Hazeldean and the 
Duke, Randal recovered his spirits. It was clear 
that Lord L'Estrange had not conveyed to them 
any unfavorable impression of his conduct in the 
Committee-room. While Randal had been thus 
engaged, Levy had made his way to Harley, who 
retreated with the Baron into the bay of the great 
window. 

“* Well, my lord, do you comprehend this con- 
duct on the part of Richard Avenel? He secure 
Egerton’s return !—he !”” 

‘* What so natural, Baron Levy— his own bro- 
ther-in-law ?” 

The Baron started, and turned very pale. 

“But how did he know that? I never told 
him. I meant, indeed—”’ 

‘“* Meant, perhaps, to shame Egerton’s pride at 
the last, by publicly declaring his marriage with 
a shop-keeper’s daughter. A very good revenge 
still left to you; but revenge for what? A word 
with you, now, Baron, that our acquaintance is 
about to close forever. You know why I have 
cause for resentment against Egerton. | do but 
suspect yours, will you make it clear to me?” 

‘* My lord, my lord,’’ faltered Baron Levy. “I 
too wooed Nora Avenel as my wife; 1 too hada 
happier rival in the haughty worldling who did 
not appreciate his own felicity ; I too—in a word, 
some women inspire an affection that mingles 
with the entire being of a man, and is fused with 
all the currents of his life-blood. Nora Avenel 
was one of those women.” 

Harley was startled. This burst of emotion 
from a man so corrupt and cynical, arrested even 
the scorn he felt for the usurer. Levy soon re- 
covered himself. ‘ But our revenge is not baffled 
yet. Egerton, if not already in my power, is still 
in yours. His election may save him from ar- 
rest, but the law has other modes of public ex- 
posure and effectual ruin.” 

“ For the knave, yes—as I intimated to you in 
your own house—you who boast of your love to 
Nora Avenel, and know in your heart that you 
were her destroyer—you who witnessed her mar- 
riage, and yet dared to tell her that she was dis- 
honored !” 

“ My lord—I—how could you know—I mean, 
how think that—that—”’ faltered Levy, aghast. 

“ Nora Avenel has spoken from her grave,” re- 
plied Harley, solemnly. “ Learn, that wherever 
man commits a crime, Heaven finds a witness!” 

“}t is on me, then,’’ said Levy, wrestling 
against a superstitious thrill at his heart—‘‘on me 
that you now concentre your vengeance; and | 
must meet it as | may. But I have fulfilled my 
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part of our compact. I have obeyed you im- 
plicitly—and—” 

“] will fulfill my part of our bond, and leave 
you undisturbed in your wealth.” 

” «J knew I might trust to your Lordship’s hon- 
or,” exclaimed the usurer, in servile glee. 

“ And this vile creature nursed the same pas- 
sions as myself; and but yesterday we were part- 
ners in the same purpose, and influenced by the 
same thought,’? muttered Harley to himself. 
“ Yes,”’ he said aloud, “1 dare not, Baron Levy, 
constitute myself your judge. Pursue your own 
path—all roads meet at last before the common 
tribunal. But you are not yet released from our 
compact; you must do some good in spite of 
yourself. Look yonder, where Randal Leslie 
stands, smiling secure, between the two dangers 
he has raised up for himself. And as Randal Les- 
lie himself has invited me to be his judge, and 
you are aware that he cited yourself this very day 
as his witness, here 1 must expose the guilty—for 
here the innocent still live, and need defense.” 

Harley turned away, and took his place by the 
table. “I have wished,” said he, raising his 
voice, ‘to connect with the triumph of my ear- 
liest and dearest friend the happiness of others in 
whose welfare I feel an interest. To you, Alphon- 
so, Duke of Serrano, I now give this dispatch, 
received last night by a special messenger from 
the Prince Von » announcing your restoration 
to your lands and honors.” 

The Squire stared with open mouth. “ Rickey- 
bockey a duke? Why, Jemima’s a duchess! 
Blexs me, she is actually crying!’ And his good 
heart prompted him to run to his cousin and cheer 
her up a bit. 

Violante glanced at Harley, and flung herself 
on her father’s breast. Randal involuntarily rose, 
and moved to the Duke’s chair. 

“ And you, Mr. Randal Leslie,”’ continued Har- 
ley, ** though you have lost your election, see 
before you at this moment such prospects of 
wealth and happiness, that I shall only have to 
offer you congratulations to which those that greet 
Mr. Audley Egerton would appear lukewarm and 
insipid, provided you prove that you have not 
forfeited the right to claim that promise which the 
Duke di Serrano has accorded to the suitor of his 
daughter's hand. Some doubts resting on my 
mind, you have volunteered to dispel them. I 
have the Duke’s permission to address to you a 
few questions, and I now avail myself of your offer 
to reply to them.” 

““Now—and here, my lord?” said Randal, 
glancing round the room, as if deprecating the 
presence of so many witnesses. 

““Now—and here. Nor are those present so 
strange to your explanations as your question 
would imply. Mr. Hazeidean, it so happens that 
much of what I shall say to Mr. Leslie concerns 
your son.” 

Randal’s countenance fell. An uneasy tremor 
now seized him. 

“My son!—Frank? Oh then, of course Ran- 
dal will speak out. Speak, my boy !” 





Randal remained silent. The Duke looked at 
his working face, and drew away his chair. 

“ Young man, can you hesitate?” said he. “A 
doubt is expressed which involves your honor.”’ 

“?Sdeath!” cried the Squire, also gazing on 
Randal’s cowering eye and quivering lip—“ What 
are you afraid of?” 

“ Afraid!’ said Randal, forced into speech, and 
with a hollow laugh—“ Afraid ?—I? What of? 
1 was only wondering what Lord L’ Exstrange could 
mean.” 

“1 will dispel that wonder at once. Mr. Ha- 
zeldean, your son displeased you first by his pro- 
posals of marriage to the Marchesa di Negra 
against your consent; secondly, by a post-obit 
bond granted to Baron Levy. Did you understand 
from Mr. Randa! Leslie that he had opposed or 
favored the said marriage—that he had counte- 
nanced or blamed the said post-obit ?”’ 

“Why, of course,”’ cried the Squire, “ that he 
had opposed both the one and the other.” 

“Is it so, Mr. Leslie ?”’ 

“My lord—I—I—my affection for Frank, and 
my esteem for his respected father—I—]—" (He 
nerved himself, and went on with firm voice.) 
““Of course, I did all I could to dissuade Frank ; 
and as to the post-obit, I know nothing about it.” 

“So much at present for this matter. I pass 
on to the graver one, that affects your engage- 
ment with the Duke di Serrano’s daughter. I 
understand from you, Duke, that to save your 
daughter from the snares of Count di Peschiera, 
and in the belief that Mr. Leslie shared in your 
dread of the Count’s designs, you, while in exile 
and in poverty, promised to that gentleman your 
daughter’s hand? When the probabilities of re- 
storation to your principalities seemed well-nigh 
certain, you confirmed that promise on learning 
from Mr. Leslie that he had, however ineffective- 
ly, struggled to preserve your heiress from a per- 
fidious snare. Is it not so?” 

“Certainly; had I succeeded to a throne, I 
could not recall the promise that I had given in 
penury and banishment—I could not refuse to 
him who would have sacrificed worldly ambition 
in wedding a penniless bride, the reward of his 
own generosity. My daughter subscribes to my 
views.”’ 

Violante trembled, and her hands were locked 
together, but her gaze was fixed on Harley. 

Mr. Dale wiped his eyes, and thought of the 
poor refugee feeding on minnows, and preserving 
himself from debt among the shades of the Casino. 

“Your answer becomes you, Duke,” resumed 
Harley. ‘ But should it be proved that Mr. Les- 
lie, instead of wooing the Princess for herself, 
actually calculated on the receipt of money for 
transferring her to Count Peschiera—instead of 
saving her from the dangers you dreaded, actually 
suggested the snare from which she was delivered 
—would you still deem your honor engaged to—"’ 

* Such a villain! No, surely not!” exclaimed 
the Duke. ‘ But this is a groundless hypothesis ! 
Speak, Randal.” 

“ Lord L’Estrange can not insult me by deem- 
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ing it otherwise than a groundless hypothesis,” 
said Randal, striving to rear his head. 

“T understand, then, Mr. Leslie, that you 
scornfully reject such a supposition ?”’ 

‘‘ Scornfully—yes. And,” continued Randal, 
advancing a step, ‘“ since the supposition has been 
made, 1 demand from Lord L’Estrange, as his 
equal (for all gentlemen are equals where honor 
is to be defended at the cost of life), either instant 
retractation or instant proof.” 

“That's the first word you have spoken like a 
man,”’ cried the Squire. “I have stood my ground 
myself for a less cause. I have had a ball through 
my right shoulder.” 

“ Your demand is just,” said Harley, unmoved. 
*T can not give the retractation—I will produce 
the proof.” 

He rose, and rang the bell; the servant enter- 
ed, received his whispered order, and retired. 
There was a pause painful to all. Randal, how- 
ever, ran over in his fearful mind what evidence 
could be brought against him—and foresaw none. 
The folding doors of the saloon were thrown open, 
and the servant announced— 


Tue Count pi Pescuiera. 


A bombshell descending through the roof could 
not have produced a more startling sensation. 
Erect, bold, with all the imposing effect of his 
form and bearing, the Count strode into the cen- 
tre of the ring; and, after a slight bend of haughty 
courtesy, which comprehended all present, reared 
up his lofty head, and looked round, with calm in 
his eye and a curve on his lip-—the self-assured, 
magnificent, high-bred Daredevil. 

“ Monsieur le Duc,” said the Count in English, 
turning toward his astounded kinsman, and in a 
voice that, slow, clear, and firm, seemed to fill the 
room, ‘‘I returned to England on the receipt of 
a letter from my Lord L’Estrange, and with a 
view, it is true, of claiming at his hands the satis- 
faction which men of our birth accord to each 
other, where affront, from what cause soever, has 
been given or received. Nay, fair kinswoman” 
—and the Count, with a slight but grave smile, 
bowed to Violante, who had uttered a faint cry— 
“that intention is abandoned. If I have adopted 
too lightly the old courtly maxim, that ‘ all strat- 
agems are fair in love,’ 1 am bound also to yield 
to my Lord L’Estrange’s arguments, that the 
counter-stratagems must be fair also. And, after 
all, it becomes me better to laugh at my own 
sorry figure in defeat, than to confess myself 
gravely mortified by an ingenuity more success- 
ful than my own.’ The Count paused, and his 
eye lightened with sinister fire, which ill suited 
the raillery of his tone and the polished ease of his 
bearing. ‘“ Ma foi!’’ he continued, “ it is per- 
mitted me to speak thus, since at least 1 have 
given proofs of my indifference to danger, and my 
good fortune when exposed to it. Within the last 
six years, I have had the honor to fight nine 
duels, and the regret to wound five, and dismiss 
from the world four, as gallant and worthy gen- 
tlemen as ever the sun shone upon.” 





** Monster !’’ faltered the Parson. 

The Squire stared aghast, and mechanically 
rubbed the shoulder which had been lacerated by 
Captain Dashmore’s bullet. Randal’s pale dase 
grew yet more pale, and the eye he had fixed 
upon the Count’s hardy visage quailed and fell. 

“ But,”? resumed the Count, with a gracefy| 
wave of the hand, “I have to thank my Lord 
L’Estrange for reminding me that a man whose 
courage is above suspicion is privileged not only 
to apologize if he has injured another, but to 
accompany apology with atonement. Duke of 
Serrano, it is for that purpose that I am here. 
My lord, you have signified your wish to ask me 
some questions of serious import as regards the 
Duke and his daughter—I will answer them 
without reserve.” 

“* Monsieur le Comte,”’ said Harley, “ availing 
myself of your courtesy, I presume to inquire who 
informed you that this young lady was a guest 
under my father’s roof ?”’ 

‘“My informant stands yonder—Mr. Randal 
Leslie. And I call upon Baron Levy to confirm 
my statement.”’ 

“It is true,” said the Baron, slowly, and asif 
overmastered by the tone and mien of an im- 
perious chieftain. 

There came a low sound like a hiss from Ran- 
dal’s livid lips. 

“ And was Mr. Leslie acquainted with your 
project for securing the person and hand of your 
young kinswoman ?”’ 

“ Certainly—and Baron Levy knows it.”” The 
Baron bowed assent. ‘Permit me to add—for 
it is due to a lady nearly related to myself—that 
it was, as I have since learned, certain erroneous 
representations made to her by Mr. Leslie, which 
alone induced that lady, after my own arguments 
had failed, to lend her aid to a project which 
otherwise she would have condemned as strongly 
as, Duke di Serrano, 1 now with unfeigned sin- 
cerity do myself condemn it.” 

There was about the Count, as he thus spoke, 
so much of that personal dignity which, whether 
natural or artificial, imposes for the moment 
upon human judgment—a dignity so supported 
by the singular advantages of his superb stature, 
his handsome countenance, his patrician air, that 
the Duke, moved by his good heart, extended his 
hand to the perfidious kinsman, and forgot all the 
Machiavellian wisdom which should have told 
him how little a man of the Count’s hardened 
profligacy was likely to be influenced by any 
purer motives, whether to frank confession or to 
manly repentance. The Count took the hand 
thus extended to him, and bowed his face per- 
haps to conceal the smile which would have be- 
trayed his secret soul. Randal still remained 
mute and pale as death. His tongue clove to his 
mouth. He felt that all present were shrinking 
from his side. At last, with a violent effort, he 
faltered out, in broken sentences— 

“A charge so sudden may well—may well 
confound me. But—but—who can credit it? 
Both the law and common sense presuppose 
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some motive for a criminal action ; what could 
be my motive here? I—myself the suitor for 
the hand of the Duke’s daughter—I betray her! 
Absurd—absurd. Duke—Duke, I put it to your 
own knowledge of mankind—who ever goes 
thus against his own interest—and—and his 
own heart ?” 

This appeal, however feebly made, was not 
without effect on the philosopher. “That is 
true,” said the Duke, dropping his kinsman’s 
hand; “I see no motive.” 

‘“ Perhaps,” said Harley, ‘“‘ Baron Levy may 
here enlighten us. Do you know of any motive 
of self-interest that could have actuated Mr. Leslie 
in assisting the Count’s schemes ?” 

Levy hesitated. The Count took up the word. 
“ Pardiew!”’ said he, in his clear tone of determ- 
ination and will— Pardiew! I can have no 
doubt thrown on my assertion, least of all by 
those who know of its truth; and I call upon 
you, Baron Levy, to state whether, in case of my 
marriage with the Duke’s daughter, I had not 
agreed to present my sister with a sum, to which 
she alleged some ancient claim, which would 
have passed through your hands ?” 

“ Certainly, that is true,”’ said the Baron. 

“ And would Mr. Leslie have benefited by any 
portion of that sum ?” 

Levy paused again. 

“ Speak, sir,” said the Count, frowning. 

“The fact is,’ said the Baron, “that Mr. 
Leslie was anxious to complete a purchase of 
certain estates that had once belonged to his 
family, and that the Count’s marriage with the 
signorina, and his sister’s marriage with Mr. 
Hazeldean, would have enabled me to accom- 
modate Mr. Leslie with a loan to effect that pur- 
chase.” 

“What! what!” exclaimed the Squire, hastily 
buttoning his breast pocket with one hand, while 
he seized Randal’s arm with the other— my 
son’s marriage! You lent yourself to that, too? 
Don’t look so like a lashed hound! Speak out 
like a man, if man you be!” 

“ Lent himself to that, my good sir!’ said the 
Count. ‘ Do you suppose that the Marchesa di 
Negra could have condescended to an alliance 
with a Mr. Hazeldean—” 

** Condescended !—a Hazeldean of Hazeldean !”’ 
exclaimed the Squire, turning fiercely, and half 
choked with indignation. 

“ Unless,” continued the Count, imperturba- 
bly, “‘she had been compelled by circumstances 
to do that said Mr. Hazeldean the honor to ac- 
cept a pecuniary accommodation, which she had 
no other mode to discharge. And here, sir, the 
family of Hazeldean, 1 am bound to say, owe a 
great debt of gratitude to Mr. Leslie; for it was 
he who most forcibly represented to her the ne- 
cessity for this mesalliance ; and it was he, I 
believe, who suggested to my friend, the Baron, 
the mode by which Mr. Hazeldean was best 
enabled to afford the accommodation my sister 
deigned to accept.” 

‘Mode !—the post-obit /”” ejaculated the Squire, 





relinquishing his hold of Randal, to lay his gripe 
upon Levy. 

The Baron shrugged his shoulders. “ Any 
friend of Mr. Frank Hazeldean’s would have reo- 
ommended the same as the must economical 
mode of raising money.” 

Parson Dale, who had at first been more 
shocked than any one present at these gradual 
revelations of Randal’s treachery, now turning 
his eyes toward the young man, was so seized 
with commiseration at Randal’s face, that he 
jaid his hand on Harley’s arm, and whispered 
him, “ Look, look at that countenance !—and 
one so young! Spare him, spare him !” 

“Mr. Leslie,” said Harley, in softened tones, 
* believe me, that nothing short of justice to the 
Duke di Serrano—justice even to my young friend, 
Mr. Hazeldean, has compelled me to this pain- 
ful duty. Here let all inquiry terminate.” 

‘“* And,” said the Count, with exquisite bland- 
ness, “since I have been informed by my Lord 
L’Estrange, that Mr. Leslie has represented as 
a serious act on his part, that personal challenge 
to myself, which I understood was but a pleas- 
ant and amicable arrangement in a part of our 
baffled scheme—let me assure Mr. Leslie, that 
if he be not satisfied with the regret that I now 
express for the leading share I have taken in 
these disclosures, I am wholly at Mr. Leslie’s 
service.” 

“Peace, homicide,”’ cried the Parson, shud- 
dering ; and he glided to the side of the detected 
sinner, from whom all else had recoiled in loath- 
ing. 

Craft against craft, talent against talent, trea- 
son against treason—in all this Randal Leslie 
would have risen superior to Giulio di Peschiera. 
But what now crushed him, was not the superior 
intellect—it was the sheer brute power of au- 
dacity and nerve. Here stood the careless, un- 
blushing villain, making light of his guilt, car- 
rying it away from disgust itself, with resolute 
look, and front erect. There stood the abler, 
subtler, profounder criminal—cowering, abject, 
pitiful ; the power of mere intellectual knowledge 
shivered into pieces against the brazen metal 
with which the accident of constitution often 
arms some ignobler nature. 

The contrast was striking, and implied that 
truth so universally felt, yet so little acknowl 
edged in actual life, that men with superior force 
of character can subdue and paralyze those far 
superior to themselves in ability and intelligence. 
It was that force which made Peschiera Randal’s 
master—nay, the very physical attributes of the 
Count, his very voice and form, his bold front and 
unshrinking eye, overpowered the acuter mind of 
the refining schemer, as in a popular assembly 
some burly clown cowes into timorous silence 
every dissentient sage. But Randal turned in 
sullen impatience from the Parson’s whisper, that 
breathed comfort or urged repentance; and at 
length said, with clearer tones than he had yet 
mustered — 

“It is not a personal conflict with the Count 
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di Peschiera that can vindicate my honor; and I 
disdain to defend myself against the accusations 
of a usurer, and of a man who—” 

“Monsieur !”’ said the Count, drawing himself 
up. 

“A man who,” persisted Randal, though he 
trembled visibly, “by his own confession, was 
himself guilty of all the schemes in which he 
would represent me as his accomplice, and who 
now, not clearing himself, would yet convict an- 


“* Cher petit Monsieur !” said the Count, with 
his grand air of disdain, “‘ when men like me 
make use of men like you, we reward them for a 
service if rendered, or discard them if the serv- 
ice be not done; and, if I condescend to con- 
fess and apologize for any act I have committed, 
surely Mr. Randal Leslie might do the same with- 
out disparagement to his dignity. But I should 
never, sir, have taken the trouble to appear 
against you, had you not, as I learn, pretended 
to the hand of the lady whom I had hoped, with 
less presumption, to call my bride; and in this, 
how can I tell that you have not tricked and be- 
trayed me? Is there any thing in our past ac- 
quaintance that warrants me to believe that, in- 
stead of serving me, you sought but to serve 
yourself? Be that as it may, I had but one 
mode of repairing to the head of my house the 
wrongs I have done him—and that was by saving 
his daughter from a derogatory alliance with an 
impostor who had abetted my schemes for hire, 
and who now would filch for himself their fruit.” 

“ Duke !”’ exclaimed Randal. 

The Duke turned his back. Randal extended 
his hands to the Squire. ‘Mr. Hazledean— 
what? you, too, condemn me, and unheard!” 

“ Unheard !—zounds, no! If you have any 
thing to say, speak truth, and shame the devil.” 

“JT abet Frank’s marriage!—I sanction the 
post-obit!/—Oh!’’ cried Randal, clinging to a 
straw, “if Frank himself were but here !”’ 

Harley’s compassion vanished before this sus- 
tained hypocrisy. ‘‘ You wish for the presence 
of Frank Hazeldean. It is just. Mr. Dale, you 
may now leave that young man’s side, and in 
your stead place there Frank Hazeldean himself. 
He waits in the next room—summon him.” 

At these words, the Squire cried out with a 
loud voice—“' Frank! Frank!—my son! my poor 
son !”’—and rushed from the apartment through 
the door toward which Harley had pointed. 

This cry and this action gave a sudden change 
to the feelings of the audience, and for a moment 
Randal himself was forgotten. The young man 
seized that moment. Reprieved, as it were, from 
the glare of contemptuous, accusing eyes—slowly 
he crept to the door, slowly and noiselessly as the 
viper, when it is wounded, drops its crest and 
glides writhing through the grass. Levy fol- 
lowed him to the threshold, and whispered in his 
ear— 

“T could not help it—you would have done 
the same by me. You see you have failed in 
every thing; and when a man fails completely, 





we both agree that we must give him up alto. 
gether.” 

Randal said not a word, and the Baron marked 
his shadow fall on the broad stairs, stealing down, 
down, step after step, till it faded from the stones, 

“But he was of some use,” muttered Levy, 
“His treachery and his exposure will gall the 
childless Egerton. Some little revenge still!" 

The Count touched the arm of the musing 
usurer— 

“ J'ai bien joué mon role, n'est ce pas ?”—(] 
have well played my part, have I not ?) 

“Your part! Ah! but, my dear Count, I do 
not quite understand it.”’ 

“ Ma foi—you are passably dull. I had just 
been landed in France, when a letter from L’Es- 
trange reached me. It was couched as an invi- 
tation, which I interpreted to—the duello. Such 
invitations I never refuse. I replied. I came 
hither—took my lodgings at an inn. My lord 
seeks me last night. I begin in the tone you may 
suppose. Pardiew! he is clever, milord! He 
shows me a letter from the Prince Von , Al- 
phonso’s recall, my own banishment. He places 
before me, but with admirable suavity, the option 
of beggary and ruin, or an honorable claim on 
Alphonso’s gratitude. And as for that petit 
Monsieur, do you think I could quietly contem.- 
plate my own tool’s enjoyment of all I had lost 
myself? Nay, more, if that young Harpagon 
were Alphonso’s son-in-law, could the Duke have 
a whisperer at his ear more fatal to my own in 
terests? To be brief, 1 saw at a glance my best 
course. I have adopted it. The difficulty was 
—to extricate myself as became a man ‘de sang 
et de feu.’ If I have done so, congratulate me. 
Alphonso has taken my hand, and I now leave it 
to him—to attend to my fortunes, and clear up 
my repute.” 

“If you are going to Londwn,’’ said Levy, 
“my carriage, ere this, must be at the door, and 
I shall be proud to offer you a seat, and converse 
with you on your prospects. But, peste! mon 
cher, your fall has been from a great height, and 
any other man would have broken his bones.” 

“Strength is ever light,’’ said the Count, 
smiling; ‘“‘and it does not fall; it leaps down, 
and rebounds.” 

Levy looked at the Count, and blamed himself 
for having disparaged Peschiera and overrated 
Randal. 

While this conference went on, Harley was by 
Violante’s side. 

“I have kept my promise to you,’’ said he, 
with a kind of tender humility. “ Are you still 
so severe on me?” 

“ Ah!” answered Violante, gazing on his noble 
brow, with all a woman’s pride in her eloquent, 
admiring eyes—‘‘1 have heard from Mr. Dale 
that you have achieved a conquest over yourself, 
which makes me ashamed to think that I pre- 
sumed to doubt how your heart would speak 
when a moment of wrath (though of wrath so 
just) had passed away.” 

“No, Violante—do not acquit me yet; witness 
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my revenge (for I have not forgone it), and then 
let my heart speak, and breathe its prayer that 
the angel voice, which it now beats to hear, may 
still be its guardian monitor.” 

‘What is this!’’ cried an amazed voice; and 
Harley, turning round, saw that the Duke was 
by his side ; and, glancing with ludicrous surprise, 
now to Harley, now to Violante, ‘‘ Am I to under- 
stand that you” 

“ Have freed you from one suitor for this dear 
hand, to become, myself, your petitioner !”’ 

“Corpo di Bacco !” cried the sage, almost em- 
bracing Harley, “this, indeed, is joyful news. 
But | must not again make a rash pledge—not 
again force my child’s inclinations. And Vio- 
lante, you see, is running away. The Duke 
stretched out his arm, and detained his child. 
He drew her to his breast, and whispered in her 
ear. Violante blushed crimson, and rested her 
head on his shoulder. Harley eagerly pressed 
forward.” 

“There,”’ said the Duke, joining Harley’s hand 
with his daughter’s—‘ ] don’t think I shall hear 
any more of the convent; but any thing of this 
sort I never suspected. If there be a language 
in the world for which there is no lexicon or 
grammar, it is that which a woman thinks in, 
but never speaks.” 

“Tt is all that is left of the language spoken in 
Paradise,” said Harley. 

“Tn the dialogue between Eve and the serpent 
—yes,” quoth the incorrigible sage. ‘ But who 
comes here ?—our friend Leonard.” 

Leonard now entered the room; but Harley 
could scarcely greet him, before he was interrupt- 
ed by the Count. 

“ Milord,”’ said Peschiera, beckoning him aside, 
“T have fulfilled my promise, and I will now 
leave your roof. Baron Levy returns to London, 
and offers me a seat in his carriage, which is al- 
ready, I believe, at your door. The Duke and 
his daughter will readily forgive me, if I do not 
ceremoniously bid them farewell. In our altered 
positions, it does not become me too intrusively 
to claim kindred; it became me only to remove, 
as I trust I have done, a barrier against the claim ; 
if you approve my conduct, you will state your 
own opinion to the Duke.’’ With a profound sal- 
utation the Count turned to depart; nor did Har- 
ley attempt to stay him, but attended him down 
the stairs with polite formality. 

“Remember only, my lord, that I solicit no- 
thing. I may allow myself to accept. Voila 

tout.” He bowed again, with the inimitable 
grace of the old regime, and stepped into the 
Baron’s traveling-carriage. 

Levy, who had lingered behind, paused to ac- 
cost L’ Estrange. 

“Your lordship will explain to Mr. Egerton 
how his adopted son deserved his esteem, and re- 
paid his kindness. For the rest, though you have 
bought up the more pressing and immediate de- 
mands on Mr. Egerton, I fear that even your for- 
tune will not enable you to clear those liabilities, 
which will leave him perhaps a pauper!” 

Vou. VI.—No. 33.—A 4 


“Baron Levy,” said Harley, abruptly, “if 1 
have forgiven Mr. Egerton, can not you too for- 
give? Me he has wronged—you have wronged 
him, and more foully.” 

“No, my lord, I can not forgive him. You he 
has never humiliated—you he has never employed 
for his wants, and scorned as his companion 
You have never known what it is to start in life 
with one whose fortunes were equal to your own, 
whose talents were not superior. Look you, Lord 
L’Estrange—in spite of this difference between 
me and Egerton, that he has squandered the wealth 
that he gained without effort, while I have con- 
verted the follies of others into my own ample 
revenues—the spendthrift in his penury has the 
respect and position which millions can not be- 
stow upon me. You would say that I am an 
usurer, and he isastatesman. Butdo you know 
what I should have been had 1 not been born the 
natural son of a peer? Can you guess what | 
should have been if Nora Avenel had been my 
wife? The blot on my birth, and the blight on 
my youth—and the knowledge that he who way 
rising every year into the rank which entitled 
him to reject me.as a guest at his table—he 
whom the world called the model of gentlemen— 
was a coward and a liar to the friend of his youth : 
all this made me look on the world with contempt, 
and despising Audley Egerton, 1 yet hated him 
and envied. You, whom he wronged, stretch 
your hand as before to the great statesman ; from 
my touch you would shrink as pollution. My 
lord, you may forgive him whom you love and 
pity; I can not forgive him whom I scorn and 
envy. Pardon my prolixity. I now quit your 
house.” 

The Baron moved a step—then, turning back, 
said with a withering sneer : 

** But you will tell Mr. Egerton how I helped 
to expose the son he adopted! 1 thought of the 
childless man when your lordship imagined | was 
but in fear of your threats. Ha! ha!—that will 
sting.” 

The Baron gnashed his teeth as, hastily enter- 
ing the carriage, he drew down the blinds—the 
post-boys cracked their whips, and the wheels 
rolled away. 

““Who can judge,” thought Harley, “ through 
what modes retribution comes home to the breast ? 
That man is chastised in his wealth—ever gnaw- 
ed by desire for that which his wealth can not 
buy!’ He roused himself, cleared his brow, as 
from a thought that darkened and troubled; and, 
entering the saloon, passed his hand upon Leon- 
ard’s shoulder, and looked, rejoicing, into the 
poet’s mild, honest, lustrous eyes. “‘ Leonard,” 
said he, gently. “‘ your hour is come at last.” 

a)” enw 2 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Avupiey Ecerron was alone in his apartment. 
A heavy sleep had come over him, shortly after 
Harley and Randal had left the house in the early 
morning ; and that sleep continued till late in 
the day. All the while the town of Lansmere 
had been distracted in his cause—all the while 
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so many tumultuous passions had run riot in the 
contest that was to close or re-open, for the states- 
man’s’ ambition, the Janus gates of political war 
—the object of so many fears and hopes, schemes 
and counter-schemes, had slumbered heavily as 
an infant in the cradle. He woke but in time to 
receive Harley’s dispatch, announcing the success 
of his election; and adding, ‘‘ Before the night 
you shall embrace your son. Do not join us be- 
low when I return. Keep calm—we will come 
to you.” 

In fact, though not aware of the dread nature 
of Audley’s complaint, with its warning symp- 
toms, Lord L’Estrange wished to spare to his 
friqgnd the scene of Randal’s exposure. 

On the receipt of that letter Egerton rose. At 
the prospect of seeing his son—Nora’s son—the 
very memory of his disease vanished. The poor, 
weary, over-labored heart indeed beat loud, and 
with many a jerk andspasm. He heeded it not. 
The victory, that restored him to the sole life for 
which he had hitherto cared to live, was clean 
forgotten. Nature claimed her own—claimed it 
in scorn of death, and in oblivion of renown. 

There sate the man, dressed with his habitual 
precision ; the black coat, buttoned across the broad 
breast ; his countenance, so mechanically habit- 
uated to calm self-control, still revealing little of 
emotion, though the sickly flush came and went 
on the bronzed cheek, and the eye watched the 
hand of the clock, and the ear hungered for a 
foot-tread along the corridor. At length the 
sound was heard—steps—many steps. Hesprung 
to his feet-—he stood on the hearth. Was the 
hearth to be solitary no more? Harley entered 
first. Egerton’s eyes rested on him eagerly for a 
moment, and strained onward across the threshold. 
Leonard came next—Leonard Fairfield, whom he 
had seen as his opponent! He began to suspect 
—to conjecture—to see the mother’s tender eyes 
in the son’s manly face. Involuntarily he opened 
his arms; but, Leonard remaining still, let them 
fall with a deep sigh, and fancied himself de- 
ceived. 

“ Friend,” said Harley, “I give to you a son 
proved in adversity, and who has fought his own 
way to fame. Leonard, in the man to whom I 
prayed you to sacrifice your own ambition—of 
whom you have spoken with such worthy praise 
—whose career of honor you have promoted—and 
whose life, unsatisfied by those honors, you will 
soothe with your filial love—behold the husband 
of Nora Avenel! Kneel to your father! O Aud- 
ley, embrace your son !” 

‘« Here—here,”’ exclaimed Egerton, as Leonard 
bowed his knee—‘“‘ here to my heart! Look at 
me with those eyes!—kindly, forgivingly; they 
are your mother’s!’ His proud head sunk on 
his son’s shoulder 

“ But this is not enough,”’ said Harley, leading 
Helen, and placing her by Leonard’s side. ‘‘ You 
must open your heart for more. Take into its 
folds my sweet ward and daughter. What is a 
home without the smile of woman? They have 
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loved each other from children. Audley, yours 
be the hand to join—yours be the lips that bless.” 

Leonard started anxiously. ‘Oh, sir !—oh, my 
father !—this generous sacrifice may not be ; for 
he—he who has saved me for this surpassing joy 
—he too loves her!’’ 

‘Nay, Leonard,”’ said Harley, smiling, “I am 
not so neglectful of myself. Another home woos 
you, Audley. He whom you long so vainly sought 
to reconcile to life, exchanging mournful dreams 
for happy duties—he, too, presents you te his 
bride. Love her for my sake—for your own. She 
it is, not I, who presides over this hallowed re. 
union. But for her, I should have been a blinded, 
vindictive, guilty, repentant man; and—’’ Vio. 
lante’s soft hand was on his lips. 

‘“‘Thus,”’ said the Parson, with mild solemnity, 
“man finds that the Saviour’s precepts, ‘ Let not 
the sun go down upon thy wrath,’ and ‘ Love one 
another,’ are clews that conduct us through the 
labyrinth of human life, when the schemes of 
fraud and hate snap asunder, and leave us lost 
amid the maze.” 

Egerton reared his head, as if to answer; and 
all present were struck and appalled by the sud- 
den change that had come over his countenance. 
There was a film upon the eye—a shadow on the 
aspect; the words failed his lips—he sunk on the 
seat beside him. The left hand rested droopingly 
upon the piles of public papers and official docu- 
ments, and the fingers played with them, as the 
bed-ridden dying sufferer plays with the coverlid 
he will soon exchange for the winding-sheet. But 
his right hand seemed to feel, as through the dark. 
for the recovered son; and having touched what 
it sought, feebly drew Leonard near and nearer. 
Alas! that blissful private LIFE—that close cen- 
tre round the core of being in the individual man 
—so long missed and pined for—slipped from him, 
as it were, the moment it re-appeared ; hurried 
away, as the circle on the ocean, which is scarce 
seen ere it vanishes amid infinity. Suddenly both 
hands were still; the head fell back. Joy had burst 
asunder the last ligaments, so fretted away in 
unrevealing sorrow. Afar, their sound borne into 
that room, the joy bells were pealing triumph ; 
mobs roaring out huzzas; the weak cry of John Av- 
enel might be blent in those shouts, as the drunken 
zealots reeled by his cottage door, and startled 
the screaming ravens that wheeled round the hol- 
low oak. The boom which is sent from the waves 
on the surface of life, while the deeps are so noise- 
less in their march, was borne on the wintry air 
into the chamber of the statesman it honored, and 
over the grass sighing low upon Nora’s grave. 
But there was one in the chamber, as in the grave 
for whom the boom on the wave had no sound, 
and the march of the deep had no tide. Amid 
promises of home, and union, and peace, and fame. 
Death strode into the household ring, and, seating 
itself, calm and still, looked life-like; warm hearts 
throbbing round it; lofty hopes fluttering upward; 
Love kneeling at its feet; Religion, with lifted 
finger, standing by its side. 
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FINAL CHAPTER. 
Scene. —THE HALL IN THE OLD TOWER OF CaP- 
TAIN ROLAND CAXTON. 

“Bur you have not done?’’ said Augustine 
Caxton. 

PisistraTus.—** What reinains te do ?”’ 

Mr. Caxton. —“*What!-—why, the Final 
Chapter !—the last news you can give us of those 
whom you have introduced to our liking or dislike.”’ 

PisistraTUS.—* Surely it is more dramatic to 
close the work with a scene that completes the 
main design of the plot, and leave it to the pro- 
phetic imagination of all whose flattering curiosity 
is still not wholly satisfied, to trace the streams 
of each several existence, when they branch off 
again from the lake in which their waters con- 
verge, and by which the sibyl has confirmed 
and made clear the decree, that ‘Conduct is 
Fate.’ ” 

Mr. Caxton.—* More dramatic, I grant; but 
you have not written adrama. A novelist should 
be a comfortable, garrulous, communicative, gos- 
siping fortune-teller; not a grim, laconical, orac- 
ular sibyl. I like a novel that adopts all the old- 
fashioned customs prescribed to its art by the 
rules of the Masters, more especially a novel which 
you style ‘My Novel’ par emphasis.” 

Caprain Rotanp.—“ A most vague and im- 
practicable title, ‘My Novel.’ 





party to taking the bread out of the mouth of 
those with a family ; and Digwell has children 
—the tenth an innocent baby in arms.” 

Mr. Caxton.—“ As to Digwell in particular, 
and lawyers in general, they are too accustomed 
to circumlocution, to expose themselves to the 
danger your kind heart apprehends, but I allow 
that a shy scholar like myself, or a grave college 
tutor, might be a little put to the blush if he were 
to blurt forth inadvertently with, ‘Don't waste 
your time over trash like—My Novel.’ And that 
thought presents to us another and more pleasing 
view of this critical question. The title you con- 
demn places the work under universal protection. 
Lives there a man or a woman, so dead to self- 
love as to say, ‘ What contemptible stuff is—My 
Nove. ?’ Would he or she not rather be impell- 
ed by that strong impulse of an honorable and 
virtuous heart, which moves us to stand as well 
as we can with our friends, to say, ‘ Allow that 
there is really a good thing now and then in— 
My Novel.’ Moreover, as a novel aspires to em- 
brace most of the interests or the passions that 
agitate mankind—to generalize, as it were, the 
details of life that come home to us all—so, in 
reality, the title denotes that if it be such as the 
author may not unworthily call his Novel, it 
must also be such as the reader, whoever he be, 


It must really be | may appropriate in part to himseli—representing 


changed before the work goes in due form to the | his own ideas—expressing his own experience— 


public.” 


Mr. Squitts.—* Certainly the present title can 
not be even pronounced by many without inflicting | at the looking-glass in another man’s room, our 
ashock upon their nervous system. Do youthink, | likeness for the moment appropriates the mirror; 


for instance, that my friend Lady Priscilla Graves 
—who is a great novel reader indeed, but holds all 
female writers unfeminine deserters to the stand- 
ard of man—could ever come out with ‘ Pray, sir, 
have you had time to look at—My Novel?’ She 
would rather die first. 
together on the latest acquisition to the circu- 
lating libraries, would bring on a functional de- 
rangement of her ladyship’s organs of speech. Or 
how could pretty Miss Dulcet—all sentiment, it 
is true, but all bashful timidity—appall Captain 
Smirke from proposing, with, ‘ Did not you think 
the Parson’s sermon a little too dry in ‘My 
Novel?’ It will require a face of brass, or at 
least a long course of citrate of iron, before a re- 
spectable lady or unassuming young gentleman, 
with a proper dread of being taken for scribblers, 
could electrify a social circle with, ‘The reviewers 
don’t do justice to the excellent things in—My 
Novel.’ ”? 

Carrain Rotanp.—* Awful consequences, in- 
deed, may arise from the mistakes such a title 
gives rise to; Counselor Digwell, for instance— 
a lawyer of literary tastes, but whose career at 
the bar was long delayed by an unjust suspicion 
among the attorneys that he had written a‘ Phi- 
losophical Essay’—imagine such a man excusing 
himself for being late at a dinner of big wigs, 
with, ‘I could not get away from—My Novel.’ 
It would be his professional ruin! I am not fond 
of lawyers in general, but still I would not be a 


And yet to be silent al- | 


| 





reflecting, if not in full, at least in profile, his 
own personal identity. Thus, when we glance 


and, according to the humor in which we are, or 
the state of our spirits and health, we say to our- 
selves, ‘ Bilious and yellow!—I might as well 
take care of my diet!’ Or, ‘Well, I’ve half a 
mind to propose to dear Jane; I’m not such an 
iil-looking dog as I thought for!’ Still, what- 
ever result from that glance at the mirror, we 
never doubt that ’tis our likeness we see; and 
each says to the phantom reflection, ‘ Thou art 
myself,’ though the mere article of furniture that 
gives the reflection belongs to another. It is my 
likeness if it be his glass. And a narrative that 
is true to the Varieties of Life, is every Man’s 
Novel, no matter from what shores, by what 
rivers, by what bays, in what pits were extracted 
the sands, and the silex, the pearl ash, the nitre 
and quicksilver, which form its materials; no 
matter who the craftsman who fashioned its 
form; no matter who the vendor that sold, or 
the customer who bought; still, if I but recog- 
nize some trait of myself, ’tis my likeness that 
makes it ‘ My Novel.’ ” 

Mr. Squitis (puzzled, and therefore admir- 
ing).—*‘‘ Subtle, sir—very subtle. Fine organ of 
comparison in Mr. Caxton’s head, and much call- 
ed into play this evening.” 

Mr. Caxton (benignly).—“ Finally, the au- 
thor, by this most admirable and much signify- 
ing title, dispenses with all necessity of preface. 
He need insinuate no merits—he need extenuate 
no faults: for by calling his work thus curtly, 
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* My Novel,’ he doth delicately imply that it is no 
use wasting talk about faults or merits.” 

Pisistratus (amazed).— How is that, sir ?”’ 

Mr. Caxron.—‘t What so clear? You imply 
that, though a better novel may be written by 
others, you do not expect to write a novel to 
which, taken as a novel, you would more decis- 
ively and unblushingly prefix that voucher of 
personal authorship and identity conveyed in the 
monosyllable ‘My.’ And if you have written 
your best, let it be ever so bad, what can any 
man of candor and integrity require more from 
you? Perhaps you will say that, if you had lived 
two thousand years ago, you might have called it 
The Novel, or the Golden Novel, as Lucins call- 
ed his story, ‘The Ass ;’ and Apuleius, to distin- 
guish his own more elaborate ass from all asses 
preceding it, called his tale ‘The Golden Ass.’ 
But living in the present day, such a designation— 
implying a merit in general, not the partial and 
limited merit corresponding only with your in- 
dividual abilities—would be presumptuous and 
offensive. True—I here anticipate the observa- 
tion I see Squills is about to make.” 

Squitts.—* I, sir !”’ 

Mr. Caxton.—“ You would say that, as Sear- 
ron called his work of fiction ‘ The Comic Novel,’ 
so Pisistratus might have called his ‘ The Serious 
Novel,’ or ‘The Tragic Novel.’ But, Squills, that 
title would not have been inviting nor appropri- 
ate, and would have been exposed to comparison 
with Scarron, who being dead, is inimitable. 
Wherefore, to put the question on the irrefragable 
basis of mathematics—wherefore, as A B ‘ My 
Novel’ is not equal to B C ‘The Golden Novel,’ 
nor to D E ‘ The Serious or Tragic Novel,’ it fol- 
lows that A B ‘ My Novel’ is equal to ‘ Pisistratus 
Caxton,’ and PC ‘ Pisistratus Caxton’ must there- 
fore be just equal, neither more nor less, to A B 
‘My Novel’—which was to be demonstrated.” 
My father looked round triumphantly, and ob- 
serving that Squills was dumbfounded, and the 
rest of his audience posed, he added, mildly : 

“ And so now, non quieta movere, proceed with 
the Final Chapter, and tell us first what became 
of that youthful Giles Overreach, who was him- 
self his own Marrall ?” 

“Ay!” said the Captain, “ what became of 
Randal Leslie? Did he repent and reform ?”’ 

‘* Nay,”’ quoth my father, with a mournful shake 
of the head, “ you can regulate the warm tide of 
wild passion—you can light into virtue the dark 
érrors of ignorance ; but where the force of the 
brain does but clog the free action of the heart-— 
where you have to deal, not with ignorance mis- 
led, but intelligence corrupted—small hope of re- 
form ; for reform here will need reorganization. 
I have somewhere read (perhaps in Hebrew tra- 
dition) that of the two orders of fallen spirits—the 
Angels of Love, and the Angels of Knowledge— 
the first missed the stars they had lost, and wan- 
dered back through the darkness, one by one into 
heaven; but the last, lighted on by their own 
lurid splendors, said, ‘‘ Wherever we go, there is 
heaven!”’ And deeper and lower descending, lost 





their shape and their nature, till, deformed and 
obscene, the bottomless pit closed around them.’ 

Mr. Squitits.—“ 1 should not have thought. 
Mr. Caxton, that a book-man like you would be 
thus severe upon knowledge.” 

“ Mr.Caxton(in wrath).—‘‘Severeupon know}. 
edge! O Squills—Squills—Squills ! Knowledge 
perverted, is knowledge no longer. Vinegar, 
which, exposed to the sun, breeds small serpents, 
or at best slimy eels, not comestible, once was 
wine. If I say to my grandchildren, ‘ Don’t drink 
that sour stuff, which the sun itself fills with rep- 
tiles ;’ does that prove me a foe to sound sherry ? 
Squills, if you had but received a scholastic edu- 
cation, you would know the wise maxim that 
saith, ‘All things the worst are corruptions from 
things originally designed as the best.’ Has not 
freedom bred anarchy, and religion fanaticism? 
And if I blame Marat calling for blood, or Dom 
inic racking a heretic, am I severe on the religion 
that canonized Francis de Sales, or the freedom 
that immortalized Thrasybulus ?” 

Mr. Squills, dreading a catalogue of all the 
saints in the Calendar, and an epitome of Ancient 
History, exclaimed eagerly —* Enough, sir—I am 
convinced !”’ 

Mr. Caxton.—‘ Moreover, I have thought it a 
natural stroke of art in Pisistratus, to keep Randal 
Leslie, in his progress toward the rot of the intel- 
lect unwholesomely refined, free from all the sal- 
utary influences that keep ambition from settling 
into egotism. Neither in his slovenly home, na 
from his classic tutor at his preparatory school. 
does he seem to have learned any truths, religious 
or moral, that might give sap to fresh shoots when 
the first rank growth was cut down by the knife; 
and I especially noted, as illustrative of Egerton, 
no less than of Randal, that though the states- 
man’s occasional hints of advice to his protégé are 
worldly wise in their way, and suggestive of honor 
as befitting the creed of a gentleman, they are not 
such as much influence a shrewd reasoner like 
Randal, whom the example of the playground at 
Eton had not served to correct of the arid self- 
seeking, which looked to knowledge for no object 
but power. A man tempted by passions like 
Audley, or seduced into fraud by a cold subtle 
spirit like Leslie, will find poor defense in the ele- 
gant precepts, ‘Remember to act as agentleman. 
Such moral embroidery adds a beautiful scarf to 
one’s armor; butit is not the armor itself! Ten 
o’clock—as I live—Push on, O Pisistratus! and 
finish the chapter.” 

Mrs. Caxton (benevolently).—‘ Don’t hurry 
Begin with that odious Randa} Leslie, to oblige 
your father ; but there are others whom Blanch: 
and I care much more to hear about. 

Pisistratus, seeing there is no help for it, pro- 
duces a supplementary manuscript, which proves 
that, whatever his doubt as to the artistic effect 
of # Final Chapter, he had foreseen that his au- 
dience would not be contented without one. 


Randal Leslie, late at noon the day after he 
quitted Lansmere Park, arrived on foot at his 



















father’s house. He had walked all the way, and 
through the solitudes of the winter night; but he 
was not sensible of fatigue till the disrnal home 
closed round him, with its air of hopeless ignoble 
poverty , and then he sunk upon the floor, feel- 
ing himself a ruin amidst the ruins. He made 
no disclosure of what had passed to his relations. 
Miserable man, there was not one to whom he 
could confide, or from whom he might hear the 
truths that connect repentance with consolation ! 
After some weeks past in sullen and almost un- 
broken silence, he left as abruptly as he had ap- 
neared, and returned to London. The sudden 
death of a man like Egerton had even in those 
excited times created intense though brief sensa- 
tion. The particulars of the election that had 
been given in detail in the provincial papers, 
were copied into the London journals; among 
those details, Randal Leslie’s conduct in the Com- 
mittee-room, with many an indignant comment 
on selfishness and ingratitude. The political 
world of all parties formed one of those judg- 
ments on the great man’s poor dependent, which 
fix a stain upon the character, and place a bar- 
rier in the career of ambitious youth. The im- 
portant personages who had once noticed Ran- 
dal for Audley’s sake, and who on their subse- 
quent and not long deferred restoration to power, 
could have made his fortune, passed him in the 
streets without a nod. He did not venture to re- 
mind Avenel of the promise to aid him in an- 
other eleetion for Lansmere, nor dream of filling 
up the vacancy which Egerton’s death had cre- 
ated. He was too shrewd not to see that all 
hope of that borough was over ;—he would have 
been hooted in the streets and pelted from the 
hustings. Forlorn in the vast metropolis as 
Leonard had once been, in his turn he loitered on 
the bridge, and gazed on the remorseless river. 
He had neither money nor connections—nothing 
save talents and knowledge to force his way 
back into the lofty world in which all had smiled 
on him before; and talents and knowledge, that 
had been exerted to injure a benefactor, made 
him but the more despised. But even now, 
Fortune, that had bestowed on the pauper heir 
of Rood advantages so numerous and so daz- 
aling, out of which he had cheated himself, 
gave him, a chance, at least, of present independ- 
ence, by which, with patient toil, he might have 
won, if not to the highest places, at least to 
a position in which he could have forced the 
world to listen to his explanations, and perhaps 
receive his excuses. The £5000 that Audley 
designed for him, and which, in a private mem- 
orandum, the statesman had entreated Harley to 
see safely rescued from the fangs of the law, were 
made over to Randal by Lord L’Estrange’s soli- 
citor; but this sum seemed to him so small after 
the loss of such gorgeous hopes, and the up-hill 
path seemed so slow after such short cuts to 
power, that Randal looked upon the unexpected 
bequest simply as an apology for adopting no pro- 
fession. Stung to the quick by the contrast be- 
tween his past and his present place in the En- 
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glish world, he hastened abroad. There, whether 
in distraction from thought, or from the curiosity 
of a restless intellect to explore the worth of things 
yet untried, Randal Leslie, who had hitherto been 
so dead to the ordinary amusements of youth, 
plunged into the society of damaged gamesters 
and third-rate roués. In this companionship his 
very talents gradually degenerated, and their ex- 
ercise upon low intrigues and miserable projects 
but abased his social character, till, sinking step 
after step as his funds decayed, he finally vanished 
out of the sphere in which even profligates still 
retain the habits, and cling to the caste of gen- 
tlemen. His father died; the neglected property 
of Rood devolved on Randal ; but out of its scanty 
proceeds he had to pay the portions of his brother 
and sister, and his mother’s jointure ; the surplus 
left was scarcely visible in the executor’s account. 
The hope of restoring the home and fortunes of 
his forefathers had long ceased. What were the 
ruined hall and its bleak wastes without that 
hope which had once dignified the wreck and the 
desert? He wrote from St. Petersburg, ordering 
the sale of the property. No one great proprietor 
was a candidate for the unpromising investment ; 
it was sold in lots among small freeholders and 
retired traders. A builder bought the Hall for its 
materials. Hall, lands, and name were blotted 
out of the map and the history of the country. 

The widow, Oliver, and Juliet removed to a 
provincial town in another shire. Juliet married 
an ensign in a marching regiment, and died of 
neglect after childbirth. Mrs. Leslie did not 
long survive her. Oliver added to his little for- 
tune by marriage with the daughter of a retail 
tradesman, who had amassed a few thousand 
pounds. He set up a brewery, and contrived to 
live without debt, though a large family, and his 
own constitutional inertness, extracted from his 
business small profits and no savings. Nothing 
of Randal had been heard of for years after the 
sale of Rood, except that he had taken up his resi- 
dence either in Australia or the United States ; 
it was not known which, but presumed to be the 
latter. Still, Oliver had been brought up with so 
high a veneration of his brother’s talents, that he 
cherished the sanguine belief that Randal would 
some day appear, wealthy and potent, like the 
uncle in a comedy; lift up the sunken family, 
and rear into graceful ladies and accomplished 
gentlemen the clumsy little boys and the vulgar 
little girls who now crowded round Oliver's din- 
ner-table, with appetites altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the size of the joints. 

One winter day, when, from the said dinner- 
table wife and children had retired, and Oliver 
sate sipping his half-pint of bad port, and look- 
ing over unsatisfactory accounts, a thin terrier, 
lying on the threadbare rug by the niggard fire, 
sprang up and barked fiercely. Oliver lifted his 
dull blue eyes, and saw opposite to him, at the 
window, a human face. The face was pressed 
close to the panes, and was obscured by the haze 
which the breath of its lips drew forth from the 
frosty rime that had gathered on the glass. 
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Oliver alarmed and indignant, sipposing this 
intrusive spectator oi his privacy to be some bold 
and lawless tramper, stepped out of the room 
opened the front door, and bade the stranger go 
about his business; while the terrier, still more 
inhospitably yelped and snapped at the stranger's 
heels. Then a hoarse voice said, “ Don’t you 
know me, Oliver? I am your brother Randal! 
Call away your dog, and let me in.” Oliver 
stared aghast—he could not believe his slow 
senses—he could not recognize his brother in the 
gaunt, grim apparition before him. But, at 
length, he came forward, gazed into Randal’s 
face, and, grasping his hand in amazed silence, 
led him into the little parlor. Nota trace of the 
well-bred refinement, which had once character- 
ized Randal’s air and person, was visible. His 
dress bespoke the last stage of that terrible decay 
which is significantly called, the “shabby gen- 
teel.”” His mien was that of the skulking, tim- 
orous, famished vagabond. As he took off his 
greasy tattered hat, he exhibited, though still 
young in years, the signs of premature old age. 
His hair, once so fine and silken, was of a harsh 
iron gray, bald in ragged patches: his forehead 
and visage were plowed into furrows; intelli 
gence was still in the aspect, but an intelligence 
that instinctively set you on your guard—sinister 
—gloomy—menacing. 

Randal stopped short all questioning. He 
seized the small modicum of wine on the table, 
and drained it at a draught. ‘“ Pooh!’’ said he, 
“have you nothing that warms a man better 
than this?’ Oliver, who felt as if under the 
influence of a frightful dream, went to a cup. 
board, and took out a bottle of brandy, three- 
parts full. Randal snatched at it eagerly, and 
put his lips to the neck of the bottle. ‘ Ah,” 
said he, after a short pause, “ this comforts ; now. 
give me food.”’ Oliver hastened himself to serve 
his brother; in fact, he felt ashamed that even 
the slip-shod maid-servant should see his visitor. 
When he returned with such provisions as he 
could extract from the larder, Randal was seated 
by the fire, spreading over the embers emaciated 
bony hands, like the talons of a vulture. 

He devoured the cold meat set before him with 
terrible voracity, and nearly finished the spirits 
left in the bottle; but the last had no effect in 
dispersing his gloom. Oliver stared at him in 
fear—the terrier continued to utter a low, sus- 
picious growl. 

“You would know my history ?”’ at length said 
Randal, bluntly. ‘“‘Itis short. I have tried for 
fortune and failed—I am without a penny and 
without a hope. You seem poor—I suppose you 
can not much help me. Let me at least stay 
with you for a time—I know not where else to 
look for bread and for shelter.” 

Oliver burst into tears, and cordially bade his 
brother welcome. Randal remained some weeks 
at Oliver’s house, never stirring out of the doors, 
and not seeming to notice, though he did not 
seruple to use, the new habiliments which Oliver 
procured ready-made, and placed, without remark, 





in his room. But his presence soon became in- 
tolerable to the mistress of the house, and oppress. 
ive even to its master. Randal, who had once 
been so abstemious that he had even regarded 
the most moderate use of wine as incompatible 
with clear judgment and vigilant observation, had 
contracted the habit of drinking spirits at aj) 
hours of the day; but though they sometimes in- 
toxicated him into stupor, they never unlocked his 
heart, nor enlivened his sullen mood. If he ob. 
served less acutely than of old, he could still conzea! 
just as closely. Mrs. Oliver Leslie, at first rather 
awed and taciturn, grew cold and repelling, then 
pert and sarcastic, at last undisguisedly and vol. 
garly rude. Randal made no retort; but his 
sneer was so galling that the wife flew at once to 
her husband and declared that either she or his 
brother must leave the house. Oliver tried to 
pacify and compromise, with partial success ; and, 
a few days afterward, he came to Randal and said, 
timidly, ‘You see, my wife brought me nearly 
all I possess, and you don’t condescend to make 
friends with her. Your residence here must be 
as painful to you as to me. But I wish to see 
you provided for; and I could offer you something 
—only it seems, at first glance so beneath—" 

“ Beneath what ?”’ interrupted Randal, wither- 
ingly. ‘What I was—or what 1 am? Speak 
out!” 

“To be sure you are a scholar; and l’ve heard 
you say fine things about knowledge and so forth; 
and you'll have plenty of books at your disposal. 
no doubt; and you are still young, and may rise 
—and—”’ 

“Hell and torments! Be quick—say the worst 
or the best !” cried Randal, fiercely. 

“Well, then,” said poor Oliver, still trying to 
soften the intended proposal, “you must know 
that our sister’s husband was nephew to Dr. Fel- 
pem, who keeps a very respectable school. He 
is not learned himself, and attends chiefly to arith- 
metic and boox-keeping, and such matters—but 
he wants an usher to teach the classics; for some 
of the boys go to college. And I have written to 
him, just to sound—lI did not mention your name 
till I knew if you would like it; but he will 
take my recommendation. Board—lodging—fifty 
pounds a year; in short, the place is yours if you 
like it.” 

Randal shivered from head to foot, and was 
long before he answered. “Well, be it so; 1 
have come to that. Ha, ha! yes, knowledge is 
power !”” he paused a few moments. ‘So the old 
Hall is razed to the ground, and you are a trades- 
man in a small country town, and my sister is 
dead, and I henceforth am—John Smith! You 
say that you did not mention my name to the 
school-master—still keep it concealed; forget 
that I once was a Leslie. Our tie of brotherhood 
ceases when I go from your hearth. Write, then, 
to your nead master, who attends to arithmetic, 
and secure the rank of his usher in Latin and 
Greek for—John Smith.” 

Not many days afterward, the protégé of Aud- 
ley Egerton entered on his duties as usher in one 
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of those large, cheap schools, which comprise a 
sprinkling of the sons of gentry and clergymen 
designed for the learned professions, with a far 
larger proportion of the sons of traders, intended 
some for the counting-house, some for the shop 
and the till. There, to this day, under the name 
of John Smith, lives Randal Leslie. 

It is probably not pride alone that induces him 
to persist in that change of name, and makes 
him regard as perpetual the abandonment of the 
one that he took from his forefathers, and with 
which he had once identified his vaulting ambi- 
tion; for shortly after he had quitted his brother’s 
house, Oliver read in the weekly newspaper, to 
which he bounded his lore of the times . which 
he lived, an extract from an American journal, 
wherein certain mention was made of an English 
adventurer who, among other aliases, had as- 
sumed the name of Leslie—that extract caused 
Oliver to start, turn pale, look round, and thrust 
the paper into the fire. From that time he never 
attempted to violate the condition Randal had 
imposed on him—never sought to renew their 
intercourse, nor to claim a brother. Doubtless, 
if the adventurer thus signalized was the man 
Oliver suspected, whatever might be imputed to 
Randal’s charge that could have paled a brother’s 
cheek, it was none of the more violent crimes to 
which law is inexorable, but rather (in that pro- 
gress made by ingratitude and duplicity, with 
Need and Necessity urging them on) some act of 
dishonesty, which may just escape from the law, 
to sink, without redemption, the name. However 
this be, there is nothing in Randal’s present 
course of life which forebodes any deeper fall. He 
has known what it is to want bread, and his 
former restlessness subsides into cynic apathy. 

He lodges in the town near the school, and 
thus the debasing habit of unsocial besotment is 
not brought under the eyes of his superior. The 
dram is his sole luxury—if it be suspected, it is 
thought to be his sole vice. He goes through 
the ordinary routine of tuition with average 
credit ; his spirit of intrigue occasionally shows 
itself in attempts to concilitate the favor of the 
boys whose fathers are wealthy—who are born to 
higher rank than the rest; and he lays compli- 
cated schemes to be asked home for the holidays. 
But when the schemes succeed, and the invitation 
comes, he recoils and shrinks back—he does not 
dare to show himself on the borders of the brighter 
world he once hoped to sway; he fears that he 
may be discovered to be—a Leslie! On such 
days, when his task work is over, he shuts him- 
self up in his room, locks the door, and drugs 
himself into insensibility. 

Once he found a well-worn volume running the 
round of delighted school-boys—took it up, and 
recognized Leonard’s earliest popular work, which 
had once seduced himself into pleasant thoughts 
and gentle emotions. He carried the book to his 
own lodgings—read it again; and when he re- 

turned it to its young owner, some of the leaves 
were stained with tears. Alas! perhaps but the 
maudlin tears of broken nerves, not of the awak- 





ened soul—for the leaves smelt strongly of whisky 
Yet, after that re-perusal, Randal Leslie turned 
suddenly to deeper studies than his habitual 
drudgeries required. He revived and increased 
his early scholarship; he chalked the outline of a 
work of great erudition, in which the subtlety of 
his intellect found field in learned and acute 
criticism. But he has never proceeded far in 
this work. After each irregular and spasmodic 
effort, the pen drops from his hand, and he mut- 
ters, “ But to what end? I can never now raise 
aname. Why give reputation to—John Smith ?”” 

Thus he drags on his life ; and perhaps, when 
he dies, the fragments of his learned work may 
be discovered in the desk of the usher, and serve 
as hints tc some crafty student, who may filch 
ideos and repute from the dead Leslie, as Leslie 
had filehed them from the living Burley. 

While what may be called poetical justice ha: 
thus evolved itself from the schemes in which 
Randal Leslie had wasted rare intellect in baf- 
fling his own fortunes, no outward signs of ad- 
versity evince the punishment of Providence on 
the head of the more powerful offender, Baron 
Levy. No fall in the Funds has shaken the 
sumptuous fabric, built from the ruined houses 
of other men. Baron Levy is still Baron Levy 
the millionaire ; but I doubt if at heart he be 
not more acutely miserable than Randal Leslie. 
the usher. For Levy is a man who has admit- 
ted the fiercer passions into his philosophy of life ; 
he has not the pale blood and torpid heart which 
allow the scotched adder to doze away its sens: 
of pain. Just as old age began to creep upon the 
fashionable usurer, he fell in love with a young 
opera-dancer, whose light heels had turned the 
lighter heads of half the élégans of Paris and 
London. The craft of the dancer was proof 
against all lesser bribes than that of marriage ; 
and Levy married her. From that moment his 
house, Lowis Quinze, was more crowded than 
ever by the high-born dandies whose society he 
had long so eagerly courted. That society be- 
came his curse. The Baroness was an accom- 
plished coquette ; and Levy—with whom, as we 
have seen, jealousy was the predominant passion 
—was stretched on an eternal rack. His low es- 
timate of human nature—his disbelief in the pos- 
sibility of virtue—added strength to the agony 
of his suspicions, and provoked the very dangers 
he dreaded. His sole self-torturing task was that 
of the spy upon his own hearth. His banquets 
were haunted by a spectre ; the attributes of his 
wealth were as the goad and the scourge of Ne- 
mesis. His gay cynic smile changed into a sul- 
len scowl—his hair blanched into white—his eyes 
were hollow with one consuming care. Sudden- 
ly he left his costly house—left London, abjured 
all the society which it had been the joy of his 
wealth to purchase ; buried himself and his wife 
in a remote corner of the provinces; and there 
he still lives. He seeks in vain to occupy his 
days with rural pursuits; he to whom the excite- 
ments of a metropolis, with all its corruption and 
its vices, were the sole sources of the turbid stream 
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ihat he called “pleasure!”’ There, too, the fiend 
of jealousy still pursues him; he prowls round 
his demesnes with the haggard eye and furtive 
step of a thief; he guards his wife as a prisoner, 
for she threatens every day to escape. The life of 
the man who had opened the prison to so many 
is the life of a jailer. His wife abhors him, and 
does not conceal it; and still slavishly he dotes 
on her. Accustomed to the freest liberty—de- 
manding applause and admiration as her rights 
—wholly uneducated, vulgar in mind, coarse in 
language, violent in temper—the beautiful Fury 
he has brought to his home makes that home a 
hell. Thus, what might seem to the superficial 
most enviable, is to their possessor most hateful. 
He dares not ask a soul to see how he spends his 
gold—he has shrunk into a mean and nijgardly 
expenditure, aad complains of reverse and pov- 
erty, in order to excuse himself to his wife for 
debarring her of the enjoyments which she an- 
ticipated from the Money-Bags she had married. 
A vague consciousness of retribution has awaken- 
ed remorse, to add to his other stings. And the 
remorse coming from superstition, not religion— 
sent from below, not descending from above— 
brings with it none of the consolations of a gen- 
uine repentance. He never seeks to atone— 


never dreams of some redeeming good action. 
His riches flow around him, spreading wider and 
wider—out of his own reach. 

The Count di Peschiera was not deceived in 
the calculations which ha: induced him to affect 
repentance, and establish a claim upon his kins- 


man. He received from the generosity of the 
Duke di Serrano an annuity not disproportioned 
to his rank, and no order from his court forbade 
his return to Vienna. But, in the very summer 
that followed his visit to Lansmere, his career 
came to an abrupt close. At Baden-Baden he 
paid court to a wealthy and accomplished Polish 
widow : and his fine person and terrible repute 
awed away all rivals save a young Frenchman, 
as daring as himself, and much more in love. A 
challenge was given and accepted. Peschiera ap- 
peared on the fatal ground, with his customary 
sang-froid, humming an opera air, and looking 
so diabolically gay that the Frenchman’s nerves 
were affected in spite of his courage. And, the 
trigger going off before he had even taken aim, 
to his own ineffable astonishment, he shot the 
Count, through the heart, dead. 

Beatrice di Negra livod for some years, after 
her brother’s death, in strict seclusion, lodging 
within a convent—though she did not take the 
vail, as she at first proposed. In fact, the more 
she saw of the sisterhood, the more she found 
that human regrets and human passions (save 
in some rarely-gifted natures) find their way 
through the barred gates and over the lofty 
walls. Finally, she took up her abode in Rome, 
where she is esteemed for a life not only marked 
by strict propriety, but active benevolence. She 
can not be prevailed on to accept from the Duke 
more than a fourth of the annuity that had been 
bestowed on her brother; but she has few wants, 





save those of charity; and when charity is really 
active, it can do so much with so little gold! 
She is not known in the gayer circles of the city; 
but she gathers around her a small society, com- 
posed chiefly of artists and scholars, and is never 
so happy as when she can aid some child of ge. 
nius—more especially if his country be England. 

The Squire and his wife still flourish at Hazel- 
dean, where Captain Barnabas Higginbotham 
has taken up his permanent abode. The Cap. 
tain is a confirmed hypochondriac, but he bright- 
ens up now and then when he hears of any ill- 
ness in the family of Mr. Sharpe Currie, and is 
then heard to murmur, “If those seven sickly 
children should go off, I might still have very 
great—rexprectations.” For the which he has 
been roundly scolded by the Squire, and gravely 
preached at by the Parson. Upon both, however, 
he takes his revenge in a fair and gentlemanlike 
way three times a week at the whist-table, the 
Parson no longer having the Captain as his con- 
stant partner, since a fifth now generally cuts in 
at the table—in the person of that old enemy and 
neighbor, Mr. Sticktorights. The Parson thus 
fighting his own battles unallied to the Captain, 
observes with melancholy surprise that there is a 
long run of luck against him, and that he does not 
win so much as he used todo. Fortunately that 
is the sole trouble—except Mrs. Dale’s little tem- 
pers, to the which he is accustomed—that ever 
disturbs the serene tenor of the Parson’s life. We 
raust now explain how Mr. Sticktorights came to 
cut in at the Hazeldean whist-table. Frank has 
settled at the Casino with a wife who suits him 
exactly, and that wife was Miss Sticktorights. 
It was two years before Frank recovered the dis- 
appointment with which the loss of Beatrice sad- 
dened his spirits, but sobered his habits and awoke 
his reflection. An affection, however misplaced 
and ill requited, if honestly conceived and deeply 
felt, rarely fails to advance the self-education of 
man, Frank became steady and serious ; and, on 
a visit to Hazeldean, met at a county ball Miss 
Sticktorights, and the two young persons were in- 
stantly attracted toward each other, perhaps by 
the very feud that had so long existed between 
their houses. The marriage settlements were 
nearly abandoned, at the iast moment, by a dis- 
eussion between the parents as to the Right of 
Way. But the dispute was happily appeased by 
Mr. Dale’s suggestion, that as both properties 
would be united in the children of the proposed 
marriage, all cause for litigation would naturally 
cease, since no man would go to law with himself. 
Mr. Sticktorights and Mr. Hazeldean, however. 
agreed in the precaution of inserting a clause in 
the settlements (though all the lawyers declared 
that it could not be of any legal avail), by which 
it was declared that if, in default of heritable issue 
by the said marriage, the Sticktorights’ estate de- 
volved on some distant scion of the Sticktorights’ 
family, the right of way from the wood across the 
waste land would still remain in the same state 
of delectable dispute in which it then stood. There 
seems, however, little chance of a lawsuit thus 








providently bequeathed to the misery of distant 
generatious—since two sons and two daughters 
are already playing at hide-and-seek on the terrace 
where Jackeymo once watered the orange trees, 
and in the Belvidere where Riccabocca had stud- 
ied his Machiavel. 

Riccabocea was long before he reconciled him- 
self to the pomp of his principalities and his title 
of Duke. Jemima accommodated herself much 
more readily to greatness, but she retained all 
her native Hazeldean simplicity at heart, and is 
adored by the villagers around her, especially by 
the young of both sexes, whom she is always 
ready to marry and to portion ;—convinced, long 
ere this, of the redeemable qualities of the male 
sex, by her reverence for the Duke, who continues 
to satirize women and wedlock, and deem himself 
—thanks to his profound experience of the one, 
and his philosophical endurance of the other— 
the only happy husband in the world. His chief 
amusement of late has been in educating the son 
with whom, according to his scientific. prognos- 
tics, Jemima presented him shortly after his re- 
turn to his native land. The sage began betimes 
with his Italian proverbs full of hard-hearted 
worldly wisdom, and the boy was scarce out of 
the hornbook before he was introduced to Machia- 
vel. But somehow or other the simple goodness 
of the philosopher’s actual life, with his high- 
wrought patrician sentiments of integrity and 
honor, so counteract the theoretical lessons, that 
the Heir of Serrano is little likely to be made 
more wise by the proverbs, or more wicked by the 
Machiavel, than those studies have practically 
made the progenitor, whose opinions his country- 
men still shame with the title of “* Alphonso the 
Good.” 

The Duke long cherished a strong curiosity to 
know what had become of Randal. He never 
traced the adventurer to his closing scene. But 
once (years before Randal had crept into his pres- 
ent shelter) in a visit of inspection to the hospital 
of Genoa, the Duke, with his peculiar shrewdness 
of observation in all matters except those which 
concerned himself, was remarking to the officer 
in attendance, “that for one dull honest man, 
whom fortune drove to the hospital or the jail, he 
had found, on investigation of their antecedents, 
three sharp-witted knaves who had hitherto re- 
duced themselves ’—-when his eye fell upon a 
man asleep in one of the sick wards, and recogniz- 
ing the face, not then so changed as Oliver had 
seen it, he walked straight up and gazed upon 
Randal Leslie. 

“An Englishman,” said the official. ‘ He was 
brought hither insensible, from a severe wound on 
the head, inflicted, as we discovered by a well- 
known chevaleer d’industrie, who declared that 
the Englishman had outwitted and cheated him. 
That was not very likely, for a few crowns were 
all we could find on the Englishman’s person, 
and he had been obliged to leave his lodgings for 
debt. He is recovering—but there is fever still.” 

The Duke gazed silently on the sleeper, who was 
tossing restlessly on his pallet, and muttering to 
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himself; then he placed his purse in the official’s 
hand. ‘Give this to the Englishman,”’ said he; 
“but conceal my name. It is true—it is true— 
the proverb is very true’’—resumed the Duke. 
descending the stairs—“ Pit pelli di volpi che di 
asini vanno im Pellicciaria,”’ (More hides of fox- 
es than of asses find their way to the tanner’s ) 

Dr. Morgan continues to prescribe globules for 
grief, and to minister infinitesimally to a mind 
diseased. Practicing what he prescribes, he 
swallows a globule of ‘ caustic’? whenever the 
sight of a distressed fellow-creature moves him 
to compassion—a constitutional tendency which, 
he is at last convinced, admits of no radical 
cure. For the rest, his range of patients has 
notably expanded; and under his sage care his 
patients unquestionably live as long—as Provi- 
dence pleases. No allopathist can say more. 

The death of poor John Burley found due place 
in the obituary of “literary men.’’ Admirers, 
unknown before, came forward, and subscribed 
for a handsome monument to his memory in 
Kensall Green. They would have subscribed for 
the relief of his widow and children if he had left 
any. Writers in magazines thrived for some 
months on collections of his humorous sayings, 
anecdotes of his eccentricities, and specimens of 
the eloquence that had lightened through the 
tobacco-reek of tavern and club-room. Leonard 
ultimately made a selection from his scattered 
writings, which found place in standard libraries, 
though their subjects were either of too fugitive an 
interest, or treated in too eapricious a manner, to 
do more than indicate the value of the ore had it 
been purified from its dross and subjected to the 
art of the mint. These specimens could not 
maintain their circulation as the coined money 
of Thought, but they were hoarded by collectors 
as rare curiosities. Alas, poor Burley ! 

The Pompleys sustained a pecuniary loss by 
the crash of a railway company, in which the 
Colonel had been induced to take several shares 
by one of his wife’s most boasted ‘ connections,” 
whose estate the said railway proposed to traverse, 
on paying £400 an acre, in that golden age when 
railway companies respected the rights of property. 
The Colonel was no longer able, in his own 
country, to make both ends meet at Christmas. 
He is now straining hard to achieve that feat in 
Boulogne, and has in the process grown so red in 
the face, that those who meet him in his morning 
walk on the pier, bargaining for fish, shake their 
heads and say, “‘ Old Pompley will go off in a fit 
of apoplexy ; a great loss to our society; genteel 
people the Pompleys! and very highly ‘ connect- 
ed ” 


The vacancy created in the borough of Lans- 
mere by Audley Egerton’s death, was filled up by 
our old acquaintance Haveril Dashmore, who had 
unsuccessfully contested that seat on Egerton’s 
first election. The naval officer was now an 
admiral, and perfectly reconciled to the constitu- 
tion, with all its alloy of aristocracy. 

Dick Avenel did not retire from Parliament so 
soon as he had anticipated. He was not able to 
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persuade Leonard, whose brief fever of political 
ambition was now quenched in the calm fountain 
of the Muse, to supply his place in the senate; 
and he felt that the house of Avenel needed one 
representative. He contrived, however, to devote, 
for the first year or two, much more of his time 
to his interests at Screwstown than to the affairs 
of his country, and succeeded in baffling the over- 
competition to which he had been subjected, by 
taking the competitor into partnership. Having 
thus secured a monopoly at Screwstown, Dick, 
of course, returned with great ardor to his former 
enlightened opinions in favor of free trade. He 
remained some years in Parliament; and though 
far too shrewd to venture out of his depth as an 
orator, distinguished himself so much by his ex- 
posure of “ humbug”’ on an important Committee, 
that he acquired a very high reputation as a man 
of business, and gradually became so in request 
among all members who moved for ‘* Select Com- 
mittees,” that he rose into consequence; and Mrs. 
Avenel, courted for his sake, more than her own, 
obtained the wish of her heart, and was received 
as an acknowledged habituée into the circles of 
fashion. Amidst these circles, however, Dick 
found that his home entirely vanished; and when 
he came from the House of Commons, tired to 
death, at two in the morning, disgusted at hear- 
ing forever that Mrs. Avenel was not yet return- 
ed from some fine lady’s ball, he formed a sudden 
resolution of cutting Parliament, Fashion, and 
London altogether; withdrew his capital, now 
very large, from his business; bought the re- 
maining estates of Squire Thornhill; and his 
chief object of ambition is in endeavoring to coax 
or bully out of their holdings all the small free- 
holders round, who had subdivided among them, 
into poles and furlongs, the fated inheritance of 
Randal Leslie. An excellent justice of the peace, 
though more severe than your old family pro- 
prietors generally are; a spirited landlord, as to 
encouraging and making, at a proper percentage, 
all permanent improvements on the soil, but for- 
midable to meet if the rent be not paid to the 
day, or the least breach of covenant be heedlessly 
incurred on a farm that he could let for more 
money; employing a great many hands in pro- 
ductive labor, but exacting rigorously from all 
the utmost degree of work at the smallest rate of 
wages which competition and the poor-rate per- 
mit; the young and robust in his neighborhood 
never stinted in work, and the aged and infirm, 
as lumber worn out, stowed away in the work- 
house; Richard Avenel holds himself an example 
to the old race of landlords; and, taken altogether, 
is no very bad specimen of the rural civilizers 
whom the application of spirit and capital raise 
up in the new. 

From the wrecks of Egerton’s fortune, Harley, 
with the aid of his father’s experience in business, 
could not succeed in saving, for the statesman’s 
sole child and heir, more than a few thousand 
pounds; and but for the bonds and bills which, 
when meditating revenge, he had bought from 
Levy, and afterward thrown into the fire—pay- 





ing dear for that detestable whistle—even this 
surplus would not have been forthcoming. 

Harley privately paid out of his own fortune the 
£5000 Egerton had bequeathed to Leslie; per- 
haps not sorry, now that the stern duty of ex. 
posing the false wiles of the schemer was fulfilled, 
to afford some compensation even to the victim 
who had so richly deserved his fate; and pleased, 
though mournfully, te comply with the solemn 
request of the friend whose offense was forgotten 
in the remorseful memory of his own projects of 
revenge. 

Leonard’s birth and identity were easily proved, 
and no one appeared to dispute them. The 
balance due to him as his father’s heir, together 
with the sum Avenel ultimately paid to him for 
the patent of his invention, and the dowry which 
Harley insisted upon bestowing on Helen, amount- 
ed to that happy competence which escapes alike 
the anxieties of poverty and (what to one of con- 
templative tastes and retired habits are often 
more irksome to bear) the show and responsibili- 
ties of wealth. His father’s death made a deep 
impression upon Leonard’s mind; but the dis. 
covery that he owed his birth to a statesman of 
so great a repute, and occupying a position in 
society so conspicuous, contributed not to confirm, 
but to still, the ambition which had for a short 
time diverted him from his more serene aspira- 
tions. He had no longer to win a rank which 
might equal Helen’s. He had no longer a parent, 
whose affections might be best won through pride 
The memories of his earlier peasant-life, and his 
love for retirement—in which habit confirmed the 
constitutional tendency—made him shrink from 
what a more worldly nature would have consid- 
ered the enviable advantages of a name that se- 
cured the entrance into the loftiest sphere of our 
social world. He wanted not that name to assist 
his own path to a rank far more durable than that 
which kings can confer. And still he retained in 
the works he had published, and still he proposed 
to bestow on the works more ambitious that he 
had, in leisure and competence, the facilities to 
design with care, and complete with patience, the 
name he had himself invented, and linked with 
the memory of the low-born mother. Therefore, 
though there was some wonder, in drawing-rooms 
and clubs, at the news of Egerton’s first unac- 
knowledged marriage, and some curiosity ex- 
pressed as to what the son of that marriage might 
do—and great men were prepared to welcome, 
and fine ladies to invite and bring out, the heir to 
the statesman’s grave repute—yet wonder and 
curiosity soon died away; the repute soon passed 
out of date, and its heir was soon forgotten. Pol- 
iticians who fall short of the highest renown are 
like actors ; no applause is so vivid while they are 
on the stage—no oblivion so complete when the 
curtain falls on the last farewell. 

Leonard saw a fair tomb rise above Nora’s 
grave, and on the tomb was engraved the word 
of wire, which vindicated her beloved memory. 
He felt the warm embrace of Nora’s mother, no 
longer ashamed to own her grandchild; and even 
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old John wa: made sensible that a secret weight 
of sorrow wat saken from his wife’s stern silent 
heart. Leaning on Leonard’s arm, the old man 
gazed wistfully on Nora’s tomb, and muttering 
—‘Egerton! Egerton! ‘ Leonora, the first wife 
of the Right Honorable Audley Egerton!’ Ha! 
I voted for him. She married the right color. Is 
that the date? Is it so long since she died? 
Well, well! I miss her sadly. But wife says we 
shall both now see her soon;-and wife once 
thought we should never see her again—never ; 
but I always knew better. Thank you, sir. I’m 
a poor creature, but these tears don’t pain me— 
quite otherwise. I don’t know why, but I’m 
very happy. Where’s my old woman? She does 
not mind how much I talk about Nora now. Oh, 
there she is!’ Thank you, sir, hurnbly; but I'd 
rather lean on my old woman--I’m more used to 
it; and—wife, when shall we go to Nora?” 

Leonard had brought Mrs. Fairfield to see her 
parents, and Mrs. Avenel welcomed her with un- 
looked-for kindness. The name inscribed upon 
Nora’s tomb softened the mother’s heart to her 
surviving daughter. As poor John had said— 
“She could now talk about Nora;” and in that 
talk, she and the child she had so long neglected, 
discovered how much they had in common. So 
when, shortly after his marriage with Helen, 
Leonard went abroad, Jane Fairfield remained 
with the old couple. After their death, which 
was within a day of each other, she refused, per- 
haps from pride, to take up her residence with 
Leonard, but she settled near the home which he 
subsequently found in England. Leonard re- 
mained abroad for some years. A quiet observer 
of the various manners and intellectual develop- 
_ment of living races—a rapt and musing student 
of the monuments that revive the dead—his ex- 
perience of mankind grew large in silence, and 
his perceptions of the Sublime and Beautiful 
brightened into tranquil art under their native 
skies. 

On his return to England he purchased a small 
house amidst the most beautiful scenes of Devon- 
shire, and there patiently commenced a work in 
which he designed to bequeath to his country his 
noblest thoughts in their fairest forms. Some 
men best develop their ideas by constant exer- 
cise ; their thoughts spring from their brain ready- 
armed, and seek, like the fabled goddess, to take 
constant part in the wars of men. And such are, 
perhaps, on the whole, the most vigorous and 
lofty writers; but Leonard did not belong to this 
class. Sweetness and serenity were the main 
characteristics of his genius; and these were 
deepened by his profound sense of his domestic 
happiness. To wander alone with Helen by the 
banks of the murmurous river—to gaze with her 
on the deep still sea—to feel that his thoughts, 
even when most silent, were comprehended by the 
intuition of love, and reflected on that translucent 
sympathy so yearned for and so rarely found by 
poets—these were the Sabbaths of his soul, ne- 
cessary to fit him for its labors: For the Writer 
has this advantage over other men, that his re- 





pose is notindolence. His duties, rightly fulfilled, 
are discharged to earth and men in other capaci- 
ties than those of action. If he is not seen among 
those who act, he is all the while maturing some 
noiseless influence, which will guide or illumine, 
civilize or elevate, the restless men whose noblest 
actions are but the obedient agencies of the 
thoughts of writers. Call not then the Poet, 
whom we place amid the Varieties of Life, the 
sybarite of literary ease, if, returning on summer 
eves, with Helen’s light footstep by his musing 
side, he greets his sequestered home, with its 
trellised flowers smiling out from amid the lonely 
cliffs in which it was embedded ;—while lovers 
still, though wedded long, they turn to each other, 
with such deep joy in their speaking eyes, grate- 
ful that the world, with its various distractions 
and noisy conflicts, lay so far from their actual 
existence—only united to them by the happy link 
that the writer weaves invisibly with the hearts 
that he moves and the souls that he inspires. 
No! Character and circumstance alike unfitted 
Leonard for the strife of the thronged literary 
democracy ; they led toward the development of 
the gentler and purer portions of his nature—to 
the gradual suppression of the more combative 
and turbulent. The influence of the happy light 
under which his genius so silently and calmly 
grew, was seen in the exquisite harmony of its 
colors, rather than the gorgeous diversities of their 
glow. His contemplation, intent upon objects of 
peaceful beauty, and undisturbed by rude anxi- 
eties and vehement passions, suggested only kin- 
dred reproductions to the creative faculty by which 
it was vivified; so that the whole man was not 
only a poet, but, as it were, a poem—a living 
idyl, calling into pastoral music every reed that 
sighed and trembled along the stream of life. 
And Helen was so suited to a nature of this kind, 
she so guarded the ideal existence in which it 
breathes! All the little cares and troubles of the 
common practical life she appropriated so quietly 
to herself—the stronger of the two, as should be 
a poet's wife, in the necessary household virtues 
of prudence and forethought. Thus, if the man’s 
genius made the home a temple, the woman’s 
wisdom gave to the temple the security of a fort- 
ress. They have only one child—a girl; they call 
her Nora. She has the father’s soul-lit eyes, and 
the mother’s warm human smile. She assists 
Helen in the morning’s noiseless domestic duties ; 
she sits in the evening at Leonard’s feet, while 
he reads or writes. In each light grief of child- 
hood she steals to the mother’s knee, but in each 
young impulse of delight, or each brighter flash 
of progressive reason, she springs to the father’s 
breast. Sweet Helen, thou hast taught her this, 
taking to thyself the shadows even of thine in- 
fant’s life, and leaving to thy partner’s eyes only 
its rosy light! 

But not here shall this picture of Helen close. 
Even the Ideal can only complete its purpose by 
connection with the Real. Even in solitude the 
writer must depend upon Mankind. 

Leonard at last has completed the work, which 
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has been the joy and the labor of so many years 
—the work which he regards as the flower of all 
his spiritual being, and to which he has committed 
all the hopes that unite the creature of to-day 
with the generations of the future. The work has 
gone through the press, each line lingered over 
with the elaborate patience of the artist, loth to 
part with the thought he has sculptured into form 
while an improving touch can be imparted by the 
chisel. He has accepted an invitation from Nor- 
reys. In the restless excitement (strange to him 
since his first happy maiden effort), he has gone 
toLondon. Unrecognized in the huge metropolis, 
he has watched to see if the world acknowledge 
the new tie he has woven between its busy life 
and his secluded toil. And the work came out 
in an unpropitious hour; other things were oc- 
cupying the public; the world was not at leisure 
to heed him, and the book did not penetrate into 
the great circle of readers. But a savage critic 
has seized on it, and mangled, distorted, deformed 
it, confounding together defect and beauty in one 
mocking ridicule; and the beauties have not yet 
found an exponent, nor the defects a defender ; 
and the publisher shakes his head, points to groan- 
ing shelves, and delicately hints that the work 
which was to be the epitome of the sacred life 
within life, does not hit the taste of the day. 
Leonard thinks over the years that his still labor 
has cost him, and knows that he has exhausted 
the richest mines of his intellect, and that long 
years will elapse before he can recruit that capital 
of ideas which is necessary to sink new shafts and 
bring to light fresh ore; and the deep despondency 
of intellect, frustrated in its highest aims, has 
seized him, and all he has before done is involved 
in failure by the defeat of the crowning effort. 
Failure, and irrecoverable, seems his whole ambi- 
tion as writer; his whole existence in the fair 
Ideal seems to have been a profitless dream, and 
the face of the Ideal itself is obscured. And even 
Norreys frankly, though kindly, intimates that 
the life of a metropolis is essential to the health- 
ful intuition of a writer in the intellectual wants 
of his age. For every great writer supplies a 
want in his own generation, for some feeling to 
be announced, some truth to be revealed; and as 
this maxim is generally sound, as most great 
writers have lived in cities, Leonard dares not 
dwell on the exceptions; it is only success that 
justifies the attempt to be an exception to the 
common rule; and with the blunt manhood of 
his nature, which is not a poet’s, Norreys sums up 
with ‘‘ What then? One experiment has failed ; 
fit your life to your genius, and try again.”’ Try 
again! Easy counsel enough to the man of ready 
resource and quick combative mind; but to Leon- 
ard, how hard and how harsh! “Fit his life to 
his genius !’’—renounce Contemplation and Na- 


ture for the jostle of Oxford Street !—would that | 
life not scare away the genius forever? Perplexed | 


and despondent, though still struggling for forti- 
tude, he returns to his home, and there at his hearth 
awaits the Soother, and there is the vice that 
repeats the passages most beloved, and prophesies 





so confidently of future fame; and gradually al 
around smiles from the smile of Helen. And 
the profound conviction that Heaven places hu- 
man happiness beyond the reach of the world’s 
contempt or praise, circulates through his system 
and restores its serene calm. And he feels that 
the duty of the intellect is to aecomplish and per- 
fect itselfi—to harmonize its sounds into music 
that may be heard in heaven, though it wake not 
an echo on the earth. If this be done, as with 
some men, best amid the din and the discord, be 
it so; if, as with him, best in silence, be it so too. 
And the next day he reclines with Helen by the 
sea-shore, gazing calmly as before on the meas- 
ureless sunlit ocean; and Helen, looking into his 
face, sees that it is sunlit as the deep. His hand 
steals within her own, in the gratitude that en- 
dears beyond the power of passion and he mur 
murs gently, ‘‘ Blessed be the woman who con- 
soles.” 

The work found its way at length into fame, 
and the fame sent its voices loud to the poet’s 
home. But the applause of the world had not a 
sound so sweet to his ear, as, when in doubt, hu- 
miliation, and sadness, the lips of his Helen had 
whispered, ‘ Hope! and believe.” 

Side by side with this picture of Woman the 
Consoler, let me place the companion sketch. 
Harley L’Estrange, shortly after his marriage 
with Violante, had been induced, whether at his 
bride’s persuasions, or to dissipate the shadow 
with which Egerton’s death still clouded his 
wedded felicity, to accept a temporary mission, 
half-military, half-civil, to one of our colonic 
On this mission he had evinced so much ability, 
and achieved so signal a success, that on his re- 
turn to England he was raised to the peerage, 
while his father yet lived to rejoice that the son 
who would succeed to his honors had ach‘eved 
the nobler dignity of honors not inherited but 
won. High expectations were formed of Harley's 
parliamentary success ; but he saw that such 
success, to be durable, must found itself on the 
knowledge of wearisome details, and the study 
of that practical business which jarred on his 
tastes, though it suited his talents. Harley had 
been indolent for so many years—and there is so 
much to make indolence captivating to a man 
whose rank is secured, who has nothing to ask 
from fortune, and who finds at his home no cares 
from which he seeks a distraction ;—so he laugh- 
ed at ambition in the whim of his delightful hu- 
mors, and the expectations formed from his di- 
plomatic triumph died away. But then came 
one of those political crises, in which men ordi- 
narily indifferent to politics rouse themselves to 
the recollection that the experiment of legisla- 
tion is not made upon dead matter, but the liv- 
ing form of a noble country. And in both Houses 
of Parliament the strength of party is put forth. 
It was a lovely day in spring, and Harley was 
seated by the window of his old room at Knights- 
bridge—now glancing to the lively green of the 
budding trees—now idling with Nero, who, though 
in canine old age, enjoys the sun like his maste: 
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—now repeating to himself, as he turns over the 
jeaves of his favorite Horace, some of those lines 
that make the shortness of life the excuse for 
seizing its pleasures and eluding its fatigues, 
which form the staple morality of the polished epi- 
curean—and Violante (into what glorious beauty 
her maiden bloom has matured!) comes softly 
into the room, seats herself on a low stool beside 
him, leaning her face on her hands, and looking 
up at him through her dark, clear, spiritual eyes ; 
and, as she continues to speak, gradually a change 
comes over Harley’s aspect—gradually the brow 
grows thoughtful, and the lips lose their playful 
smile. There is no hateful assumption of the 
would-be ‘‘ superior woman’’—no formal remon- 
strance, no lecture, no homily which grates upon 
masculine pride, but the high theme and the elo- 
quent words elevate unconsciously of themselves, 
and the Horace is laid aside—a Parliamentary 
Blue Book has been, by some marvel or other, 
conjured there in its stead—and Violante now 
moves away as softly as she entered. Harley's 
hand detains her. 

“Not so. Share the task, or I quit it. Here 
is an extract 1 condemn you to copy. Do you 
think I would go through this labor if you were 
not to halve the success ?—halve the labor as 
well !”” 

And Violante, overjoyed, kisses away the im- 
plied rebuke, and sits down to work, so demure 
and so proud, by his side, I do not know if Har- 
ley made much way in the Blue Book that morn- 
ing; but a little time after, he spoke in the Lords, 
and surpassed all that the most sanguine had 
hoped from his talents. The sweetness of fame 
and the consciousness of utility once fully tasted, 
Harley's consummation of his proper destinies 

” was secure. A year later, and his voice was one 
of the influences of England. His boyish love 
of glory revived ; no longer vague and dreamy, 
but ennobled into patriotism, and strengthened 
into purpose. And one evening, after a signal 
triumph, when his father returned home with 
him, and Violante—who, all lovely, all brilliant 
though she was, never went forth in her lord’s 
absence, to lower, among fops and flatterers, the 
dignity of the name she so aspired to raise— 
sprang to meet him. Harley’s eldest son—a boy 
yet in the nursery—had been kept up later than 
usual; perhaps Violante had anticipated her hus- 
band’s triumph, and wished the son to share it. 
The old Earl beckoned the child to him, and, 
laying his hand on the infant’s curly locks, said, 
with unusual seriousness : 

“My boy, you may see troubled times in En- 
gland before these hairs are as gray as mine; 
and your stake in England's honor and peace 
will be great. Heed this hint from an old man 
who had no talents to make a noise in the world, 
but who yet has been of some use in his genera- 
tion. Neither sounding titles, nor wide lands, 
nor fine abilities will give you real joy, unless 
you hold yourself responsible for all to your God 
and to your country ; and when you are tempted 
to believe that the gifts yon may inherit from 





both entail no duties, or that duties are at war 
with true pleasure, remember how I placed you 
in your father’s arms, and said, ‘ Let hun be as 
proud of you some day, as I at this hour am of 
him.’ ” 

The boy clung to his father’s breast, and said, 
manfully, “I will try!” Harley bent his fair, 
smooth brow over the young earnest face, and 
said, softly, “‘ Your mother speaks in you !”’ 

Then the old Countess, who had remained si- 
lent and listening on her elbow chair, rose and 
kissed the Earl’s hand reverently. Perhaps in 
that kiss there was the repentant consciousness 
how far the active goodness she had often secret- 
ly undervalued had exceeded, in its fruits, her 
own cold unproductive powers of will and mind 
Then, passing on to Harley, her brow grew elate, 
and the pride returned to her eye. 

** At last,”’ she said, laying on his shoulder that 
light firm hand, from which he no longer shrunk 
—“‘at last, O my noble son, you have fulfilled-all 
the promise of your youth!” 

“Tf so,” answered Harley, ‘it is because I 
have found what | then sought in vain.’”’ He 
drew his arm around Violante, and added, with 
half-tender, half-solemn smile—* Blessed is the 
woman who exalts !”’ 


So, symboled forth in these twin and fair flow- 
ers which Eve saved for Earth out of Paradise, 
each with the virtue to heal or to strengthen, 
stored under the leaves that give sweets to the 
air ;—here, soothing the heart when the world 
brings the trouble—here recruiting the soul 
which our sloth or our senses enervate, leave we 
Woman, at least, in the place Heaven assigns to 
her amidst the multiform “‘ Varieties of Life.” 

Farewell to thee, gentle Reader; and go forth 
to the world, O My Nove! 


THE LIVING AUTHORS OF ENGLAND. 
BY SIR ARCHIBALD ALLISON.* 


MACAULAY. 


bf ere heen as an essayist early began to 
give tokens of the vast and deserved reputa- 
tion which he afterward acquired. Nature had 
singled him out for a great man: she had im- 
pressed the signet mark of genius on his mind 
Endowed with vast powers of application and an 
astonishing memory, an accomplished scholar 
and erudite antiquarian, he had, at the same 
time, the brilliant genius which can apply the 
stores of learning to useful purposes, and the 
moving eloquence which can render them per- 
manently attractive to mankind. It is hard to 
say whether his poetry, his speeches in Parlia- 
ment, or his more brilliant essays, are the most 
charming; each has raised him to very great 
eminence, and would be sufficient to constitute 
the reputation of any ordinary'man. That he 
was qualified to have taken a very high place in 

* From the History of Europe from 1815 to 1852, &c., 
by Sir ARCHIBALD ALisoN, just published by Harper and 
Brothers 
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oratory, is proved by many of his speeches in 
the House of Commons, particularly those on 
the Reform Bull. that he was a brilliant essay- 
ist will be doubted by none who have read his 
reviews of Lord Clive and Warren Hastings, 
perhaps the most perfect compositions of the 
kind in the English language , that he was im- 
bued with the very soul of poetry is sufficiently 
evinced by his “ Battle of the Lake Regillus,” 
and his moving “ Legends of Rome.” Rarely, 
indeed, does a single mind exhibit a combination 
of such remarkable and opposite qualities But 
perfection was never yet given to a child of 
Adam, and the traces of the weakness common 
to all may be discerned in him in the very brill. 
iancy of the qualities which render him so at- 
tractive. His imagination often snatches the 
reins from his reason ; his ardor dims his equa- 
nimity. His views, always ingenious, generally 
eloquently supported, are not uniformly just ; his 
powers as a rhetorician sometimes make him for- 
get his duties as a judge ; he is too often splen- 
did rather than impartial. The reader will never 
fail to be interested by his narrative ; but he is 
not equally certain to be instructed : the impres- 
sion left, however brilliant, is often fallacious ; 
and the fascinating volume is often closed with 
regret that the first pleader at the bar of poster- 
ity has not yet been raised to the bench 

Genius the most transcendent, eloquence the 
most captivating, graphic power the most brill- 
iant, shine forth in all his pages, united to learn- 
ing the most extensive, and research the most 
unwearied. It is this combination of the imagin- 
ative with the laborious qualities, of the flights 
of fancy with the solidity of inforination, which 
renders his works so remarkable, and in that re- 
spect unrivaled in modern literature. If their 
calmness of judgment and impartiality of state- 
ment were equal to their profusion of learning 
and brilliancy of style, they would be without a 
parallel in modern historical literature. His 
mind is not merely poetical but systematic, and 
where not influenced by the zeal of a partisan, 
no one can exhibit more of the wisdom of a 
statesman, or the far-seeing glance of a philoso- 
pher. Unfortunately, however the ardor of his 
mind has sometimes disturbed its equanimity ; 
his learning is greater than his impartiality, his 
power of description than his equity of judgment. 
He has given, so far as he has yet gone, the most 
brilliant and fascinating, but not the most trust- 
worthy or impartial history in the English lan- 
guage. It is not by the allegations of any thing 
which is erroneous or can be disproved by au- 
thentic evidence, so much as by keeping out 
of view what is equally true but adverse to the 
side which he has espoused, that this is done. 
He is more a brilliant barrister than an upright 
judge. Instances of this disposition appear in 
many parts of his writings. His style, always 
condensed and pregnant, is sometimes labored ; 
his ideas often succeed each other too rapidly ; 
the mind of the reader can scarcely keep pace 
with the rapidity of thought in the writer. _Fill- 
ed to repletion with a succession of striking 





thoughts and brilliant images, the student of his 
History sometimes sighs for the repose, even 
the tedium, of ordinary narrative. The immor- 
tal episodes of Livy owe much of their charm 
to the simplicity of the narrative with which 
they are environed ; the fascination of Scottish 
scenery is heightened by the long tracts of dusky 
moor which separate its sequestered glens and 
glassy lakes. 
JAMES. 

If Mr James’s works have not all equal merit, 
and frequent repetition of images and scenes is 
to be found in them, they are entirely exempt 
from many of the blemishes which disfigure some 
of those of his contemporaries which, in the out- 
set, have acquired greater popularity. There is 
a constant appeal in his brilliant pages not only 
to the pure and generous, but to the elevated 
and noble sentiments; he is imbued with the 
very soul of chivalry, and all his stories turn on 
the final triumph of those who are influenced 
by such feelings over such as are swayed by 
selfish or base desire. He possesses great pic- 
torial powers, and a remarkable facility of turn- 
ing his graphic pen at will to the delineation 
of the most distant and opposite scenes, man- 
ners, and social customs. His best novels— 
Attila, Philip Augustus, Mary of Burgundy, and 
the Robbers—must ever hold a very high place 
in English literature. In his works may be dis- 
cerned the varied capabilities of the Historica 
Romance of which Sir Walter Scott was the 
great founder, and which has so immensely aug- 
mented both the interest and utility of works of 
imagination, by at once extending the sphere of 
their scenes and rendering them the vehicles of 
information as well as amusement. Not a word 
or a thought which can give pain to the purest 
heart ever escapes from his pen ; and the mind 
wearied with the cares, and grieved at the self 
ishness of the world, reverts with pleasure to his 
varied compositions, which carry it back, as it 
were, to former days, and portray, perhaps in 
too brilliant colors, the ideas and manners of the 
olden time. But, with these great and varied 
merits, he can not be placed in the first rank of 
romance writers; he wants the chief qualities 
requisite for its attainment. He has no dramatic 
powers: his dialogue is seldom brilliant, often 
tedious, and totally deficient in the brevity and 
antithesis which is the very soul of conversational 
success. His mind is pictorial more than re- 
flecting, his descriptions rather of external ob- 
jects than internal feelings. It is in the last, 
however, that the greatest charm of romance is 
to be found: it is not so much by describing 
physical nature as by reopening the fountains of 
tenderness, which once have gushed forth in 
every bosom, that the wand of the intellectual 
magician, like that of Moses, refreshes the soul, 
wearied amidst the wilderness of life, and carries 
it back, perhaps only for a few minutes, to the 
brightest moments on which memory can dwell. 

BULWER. 

If the romances of Mr. James are deficient in 

the delineation of the secret feelings that dwell 
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in the recesses of the heart, the same can not be | but in intermediate stages it appears often so 


said of the next great novelist whose genius has | 
adorned English literature. In the highest qual- 
ities required in this branch of composition, Sir 
Epwarp Butwer Lytton stands pre-eminent, 
and entitled to a place beside Scott himself, at 
the very head of the prose writers of works of 
imagination in our country. Born of a noble 
family, the inheritor of ancestral halls of uncom- 
mon splendor and interest, he has received from 
his Norman forefathers the qualities which ren- 
dered them noble. No man was ever more 
thoroughly imbued with the elevated thoughts, 
the chivalrous feelings, which are the true mark 
of patrician blood; and which, however they 
may be admired by others, never perhaps exist 





attractive that no final catastrophe can counter- 
act the previous impression. Every one knows 
that this is no more than what occurs in real 
life ; but that is just the reason why additional 
force should not be given to it by the charms of 
imagination. It is true painting requires con- 
trast, and the mixture of light and shade is re- 
quisite to bring out the forms and illustrate the 
beauty of nature ; but the painter of the mind, 
not less than material objects, would do well to 
recollect the rule of Titian, that the greater part 
of every picture should be in mezzotinto, and a 
small portion only in deep shade. 
DISRAELI. 
Disraeli, long known as a brilliant satirist and 


in such purity as in those who, like the Arab romance-writer, before he was elevated to the 
steeds of high descent, can trace their pedigree | lead of the House of Commons, is an author dif- 


back through a long series of ancestors. 


In de- | ferent from either Mr. James or Sir E. Bulwer 


lineating the passion of love, and unfolding its | Lytton, but with merits of a very high descrip- 


secret feelings, as well in his own as the oppo- 
site sex, he is unrivaled in English literature ; 
Madame de Staél herself has not portrayed it 
with greater truth or beauty. In that respect 
he is greatly superior to Scott, who cared little 
for sentiment, and when he did paint the tender 
feelings, did so from their external symptoms, 
and from the observation of others only. Bul- 
wer would seem to have drawn his pictures from 
a much truer and wider source—his own expe- 
rience. He describes so powerfully and so well 


because he has felt so deeply. There is no por- 


trait so faithful as that which is drawn by a great 
master of himself. Rienzi is one of the most 
perfect historical romances—Godolphin and Er- 
nest Maliravers among the most interesting and 
charming novels in the English language. Nor 
_ is he only remarkable as a novel-writer—he is 
at the same time a successful poet and dramatist. 
He has inhaled the kindred spirit of Schiller in 
the translation of his ballads. His Timon is by 
far the most brilliant satire, his plays the most 
popular dramatic compositions, of the age in 
which he lives. 

If some of his other works are not of equal 
merit, it is only the usual fate of genius to be 
more happy in some conceptions than in others. 
In all, the marks of deep reflection and profound 
thought are to be seen, as well as great observa- 
tion of, and power in delineating character. A 
more serious defect is to be found in the occa- 
sional choice of his subject, and the charms with 
which his magic pencil has sometimes environed 
vice. The greatest admirer of his genius can not 
but feel surprised that he should have chosen as 
the heroine of one of his novels a woman who 
commits three murders, including that of her own 
husband and son ; or regret that one so capable 
of charming the world by pictures of romance 
in its most elevated form, should ever have ex- 
erted his powers on the description of low life, 
or characters and scenes of the most shocking 
depravity. It is true he never makes licentious- 
ness in the end successful, and the last impres- 
sion in his works, as well as innumerable ex- 
quisite reflections, are all on the side of virtue ; 





tion. He is not feudal and pictorial, like the 
first—nor profound and tender, like the last ; he 
is more political and discursive than either. He 
has great powers of description, an admirable 
talent for dialogue, and remarkable force, as 
well as truth, in the delineation of character 
His novels are constructed, so far as the story 
goes, on the true dramatic principles, and the 
interest sustained with true dramatic effect. His 
mind is essentially of a reflecting character ; his 
novels are, in a great degree, pictures of public 
men or parties in political life. He has many 
strong opinions—perhaps some singular prepos- 
sessions—and his imaginative works are, in a 
great degree, the vehicle for their transmission. 
To any one who studies them with attention, 
it will not appear surprising that he should be 
even more eminent in public life than im the 
realms of imagination ; that the bri‘lant author 
of Coningsby should be the dreaded debater mn 
the House of Commons—of Vinan Grey, the 
able and lucid Chancellor of the Exchequer 
His career affords a striking example of the 
truth of Dr. Johnson’s observation, that what is 
usually called particular gemius, is nothing but 
strong natural parts accidentally turned ‘nto one 
direction ; and that when nature has cenferred 
powers of the highest description, chance or 
supreme direction alone determines what course 
their possessor is to follow 
DICKENS 

The strong turn which romance and novel- 
writing, in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, took to the delineation of high infe. with its 
charms, its vices, and its follies, naturally led 
to a reaction, and a school arose, the ieaders of 
which, discarding all attempts at patneiap paint- 
ing, aimed at the representation of the manners, 
customs, ideas, and habits of middle and low hfe. 
The field thus opened was immense, an great 
abilities were early turned to its cultivation At 
the very head of this school, both in point 1 


| time and talents, must be placed Mr. Dickens, 


whose works early rose into great, it may be 
said, unexampled celebrity. That they possess 
very high merits, is obvious from this circum- 
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stance. No one ever commands, even for a time, 
the suffrages of the multitude without the pos- 
session, in some respects at least, of remarkable 
powers. Nor is it difficult to see what, in Mr. 
Dickens’ case, these powers are. To extraor- 
dinary talents for the delineation of the man- 
ners and ideas of middle life, and a thorough 
acquaintance with them in all their stages be- 
low the highest, he unites a feeling and sensi- 
tive heart, a warm interest in social happiness 
and improvement, and most remarkable powers 
for the pathetic. To this must be added, that he 
is free from the principal defects of the writers 
who have preceded him in the same line, and 
which have now banished their works from our 
drawing-rooms. Though treating of the same 
subjects and grades in society, he has none of 
the indelicacy of our older novelists. We see 
in him the talent of Fielding, without his im- 
decency—the humor of Smollett, without his 
grossness. These brilliant qualities, joined to 
the novelty and extent of the field on which he 
entered, early secured for him a vast circulation 
and wide-spread reputation. It was founded on 
more than the merit, great as it was, of the au- 
thor—seliish feelings in the readers combined 
with genius m the writer in working out his 
success The great and the affluent rejoiced in 
secret at beholding the manners of the middle 
class so graphically drawn. To them it was a 
new world: st had the charm of foreign trav- 
ehng They said in their inmost hearts, “ How 
different they are from us!” Tne middle class 
were equally charmed with the portrait ; every 
one recognized in it the picture of his neighbor 
—none of himself. 
SAMUEL WARREN. 

Mr. Warren has taken a lasting place among 
the imaginative writers of this period of English 
history. He possesses, in a remarkable manner, 
the tenderness of heart and vividness of feeling, 
as well as powers of description, which are es- 
sential to the delineation of the pathetic, and 
which, when existing m the degree in which he 
enjoys them, fill his pages with scenes which 
can never be forgotten. His Diary of a Phy- 
siciran and Ten Thousand a Year are a proof of 
this; they are, and chiefly for this reason, among 
the most popular works of imagmation that this 
age has produced Mr. Warren, like so many 
other romance- writers of the age, has often fill- 
ed his canvas with pictures of middle and hum- 
ble life to an extent which those whuse taste is 
fixed on the elevating and the lofty will not al- 
together approve. But that is the fault ef the 
age rather than the man It. is amply redeemed, 
even in the eyes of those who regard it as a 
blemish, by the gleams of genius which shine 
through the dark elouds of melancholy with 
which his conceptions ate so often mvested—by 
the exqursite pathetic seenee with which they 
abound—and the pure and ermobling objects 
to which his compositions, even when painting 
erdmary life, are uniformly directed. 

CARLYLE. 
Carlyle is the objcct of impassioned admira 


| tion, not only to a large class of readers, but 1, 
| many whose taste and acquirements entitle thei, 
| opinions to the very highest respect. Nature hax 
impressed upon his mind the signet-mark of gen- 
ius. A sure test of it is, that there is perhaps no 
| writer of the age who has made so many origin 
| and profound remarks, or ones which strike you 
| so much when transplanted into the compara 
| tively commonplace pages of ordinary writers 
| But it is to his detached and isolated thoughts 
| that this high praise chiefly applies ; as a whole. 
| his ideas are not calculated to command equal 
respect, at least with the generality of men. He 
is essentially a “ Hero-worshiper,” and the de- 
fects as well as the merits of that disposition ar, 
strongly marked in his writings. He has made 
strenuous efforts to glorify several doubtful, and 
write down several celebrated characters record. 
ed in history ; and that is always a perilous at- 
tempt ;—for the voice of ages arising from the 
general opinion and experience of men is, in the 
ordinary case, founded in truth ; and the author 
who attempts to gainsay it, runs the risk, when 
“he meant to commit murder, of only commit- 
ting suicide.” Mr. Carlyle has great powers in 
the delineation of the terrible and the pathetic, 
numerous instances of both in his history of the 
French Revolution, will immediately recur to the 
recollection of every reader. But his style, found- 
ed upon an unbounded admiration and undue im- 
itation of the German idiom, appears often harsh 
and discordant to the reader; and this peculiarity 
will probably prevent his writings from ever ac- 
quiring the popularity of standard works with the 
great body of English readers 
CHALMERS 
Chalmers, though his name is attached to no 
work commensurate to the great fame he enjoyed 
during his life, has made a vast impression on 
the minds of his countrymen, and deservedly 
earned a high place in the bright assembly of 
Scottish Worthies. He was gifted with very 
great natural powers, which had been scattered 
rather than condensed ty the style of education 
then generally given in his country. He was 
not very learned ; his mformation was various 
rather than extensive on any one subject ; and 
we shall look in vam in his wnitings for those 
stores of erudition, which, when brought forth 
by genius, and arranged by philosophy, form the 
only true foundation for lastmg fame .n the men- 
tal or social concerns of men, But Chaimers, 
notwithstanding, was a great man. Within the 
nmits which nature or education had prescribed 
to him, he did great things The fervor of his 
mind, the brilfiancy of his genius, overcame every 
obstacle, supphed every deficiency, at least for the 
purposes of present gratification to his audience 
or his readers. His oratorical powers were very 
great—greater, perhaps, than any of his contem- 
poraries. No one so entirely thrilled the hearts 
of his audience, or swept away every mind in one 
irresistible burst of common emotion. His judg- 
ment, however, was not so strong as his fancy ; 
his opinions are not to be so implicitly relied on 
as his genius is to be adinired. If his writings, 
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however, often do not materially inform the | mises in the occupation of Krook, the unfortunate 


understanding, or safely regulate the judgment, 
they never fail to charm the imagination, and 
move the feelings by the fervent piety, benev- 
olent spirit, and enlarged understanding which 
they evince, and the brilliant eloquence in which 
they are always couched. 


BLEAK HOUSE.* 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 





CHAPTER XXXIII.—InTERLopgERs. 

OW do these two gentlemen not very neat 
about the cuffs and buttons, who attended 

the last Coroner’s Inquest at the Sol’s Arms, re- 
appear in the precincts with surprising swiftness 
(being, in fact, breathlessly fetched by the active 
and intelligent beadle), and institute perquisitions 
through the court, and dive into the Sol’s par- 
lor, and write with ravenous little pens on tissue- 
paper. Now do they note down, in the watches 
of the night, how the neighborhood of Chancery 
Lane was yesterday, at about midnight, thrown 
into a state of the most intence agitation and ex- 
citement by the following alarming and horrible 
discovery. Now do they set forth how it will 
doubtless be remembered, that some time back a 
painful sensation was created in the public mind, 
by a case of mysterious death from opium occur- 
ring in the first floor of the house occupied as a 
rag, bottle, and general marine store-shop, by an 
eccentric individual of intemperate habits, far 
advanced in life, named Krook; and how, by a 
remarkable coincidence, Krook was examined at 
the inquest, which, it may be recollected, was 
held on that occasion at the Sol’s Arms, a well- 
conducted tavern, immediately adjoining the 
premises in question, on the west side, and li- 
censed to a highly respectable landlord, Mr. James 
George Bogsby. Now do they show (in as many 
words as possible), how during some hours of 
yesterday evening a very peculiar smell was ob- 
served by the inhabitants of the court, in which 
the tragical occurrence which forms the subject 
of that present account transpired; and which 
odor was at one time so powerful, that Mr. Swills, 
a comic vocalist, professionally engaged by Mr. 
J. G. Bogsby, has himself stated to our reporter 
that he mentioned to Miss M. Melvilleson, a lady 
of some pretensions to musical ability, likewise 
engaged by Mr. J. G. Bogsby to sing at a series 
of concerts called Harmonic Assemblies or Meet- 
ings, which it would appear are held at the Sol’s 
Arms, under Mr. Bogsby’s direction, pursuant to 
the Act of George the Second, that he (Mr. Swills) 
found his voice seriously affected by the impure 
state of the atmosphere ; his jocose expression, 
at the time, being, “‘that he was like an empty 
post-office, for he hadn’t a single note in him.” 
How this account of Mr. Swills is entirely cor- 
roborated by two intelligent married females re- 
siding in the same court, and known respectively 
by the names of Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Perkins ; 
both of whom observed the fatid effluvia, and 
regarded them as being emitted from the pre- 

~~ * Continued from the January Number. 
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deceased. All this and a great deal more, the 
two gentlemen, who have formed an amicable 
partnership in the melancholy catastrophe, write 
down on the spot; and the boy population of the 
court (out of bed in a moment) swarm up the 
shutters of the Sol’s Arm’s parlor, to behold the 
tops of their heads while they are about it. 

The whole court, adult as well as boy, is sleep- 
jess for that night, and can do nothing but wra; 
up its many heads, and talk of the ill-fated house 
and look at it. Miss Flite has been bravely res- 
cued from her chamber, as if it were in flames, 
and accommodated with a bed at the Sol’s Arms 
The Sol neither turns off its gas nor shuts its 
door, all night; for any kind of public excite- 
ment makes good for the Sol, and causes the 
court to stand in need of comfort. The house 
has not done so much in the stomachic article of 
cloves, or in brandy and water warm, since the 
Inquest. The moment the potboy heard what 
had happened, he rolled up his shirt-sleeves tight 
to his shoulders, and said, ‘There'll be a run 
upon us!’’ In the first outcry, Young Piper dash- 
ed off for the fire-engines ; and returned in tri- 
umph at a jolting gallop, perched up aloft on the 
Phenix, and holding on to that fabulous creature 
with all his might, in the midst of helmets and 
torches. One helmet remains behind, after care- 
ful investigation of all chinks and crannies ; and 
slowly paces up and down before the house, in 
company with one of the two policemen who 
have been likewise left in charge thereof. To this 
trio, every body in the court, possessed of six- 
pence, has an insatiate desire to exhibit hospi- 
tality in a liquid form. 

Mr. Weevle and his friend Mr. Guppy are with- 
in the bar at the Sol, and are worth any thing 
to the Sol that the bar contains, if they will only 
stay there. “This is not a time,” says Mr. Bogs- 
by, “‘to haggle about money,’ though he looks 
something sharply after it, over the counter ; 
‘‘ give your orders, you two gentlemen, and you’ re 
welcome to whatever you put a name to.” 

Thus entreated, the two gentlemen (Mr. Wee- 
vie especially) put names to so many things, that 
in course of time they find it difficult to put a 
name to any thing quite distinctly ; though they 
still relate, to all new-comers, some version of 
the night they have had of it, and of what they 
said, and what they thought, and what they saw 
Meanwhile, one or other of the policemen often 
flits about the door, and, pushing it open a little 
way at the full length of his arm, looks in from 
outer gloom. Not that he has any suspicions, 
but that he may as well know what they are up 
to in there. 

Thus, night pursues its leaden course; finding 
the court still out of bed through the unwonted 
hours, still treating and being treated, still con- 
ducting itself similarly to a court that has had 
a little money left it unexpectedly. Thus, night 
at length with slow-retreating steps departs, and 
the lamp-lighter going his rounds, like an execu- 
tioner to a despotic king, strikes off the little 
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heats of fire that have aspired to lessen the 
darkness. Thus, the day cometh, whether or no. 

And the day may discern, even with its dim 
London eye, that the court has been up all night. 
Over and above the faces that have fallen drow- 
sily on tables, and the heels that lie prone on 
hard floors instead of beds, the brick and mortar 
physiognomy of the very court itself looks worn 
and jaded. And now the neighborhood waking 
up, and beginning to hear of what has happened, 
comes streaming in, half-dressed, to ask ques- 
tions; and the two policemen and the helmet 
(who are far less impressible externally than the 
court) have enough to do to keep the door. 

“Good gracious, gentlemen!” says Mr. Snags- 
by, coming up. ‘* What’s this I hear ?” 

“Why, it’s true,’’ returns one of the policemen. 
‘“* That’s what it is. Now move on here, come!” 

“*Why, good gracious, gentlemen,’’ says Mr. 
Snagsby, somewhat promptly backed away, “I 
was at this door last night betwixt ten and 
eleven o’clock, in conversation with the young 
man who lodges here.” 

* Indeed ?” returns the policeman. ‘“ You will 
find the young man next door, then. Now move 
on here, some of you.” 

“No hart, I hope ?’”’ says Mr. Snagsby. 

“Hurt? No. What's to hurt him!” 

Mr. Snagsby, wholly unable to answer this, or 
any other question, in his troubled mind, repairs 
to the Sol’s Arms, and finds Mr. Weevle languish- 
ing over tea and toast; with a considerable ex- 
pression on him of exhausted excitement, and 
exhausted tobacco-smoke. 

“ And Mr. Guppy likewise !”’ quoth Mr. Snags- 
by. “Dear, dear, dear! What a Fate there 
seems in all this! And my lit—” 

Mr. Snagsby’s power of speech deserts him in 
the formation of the words “ my little woman.” 
For, to see that injured female walk into the 
Sol’s Arms at that hour of the morning and stand 
before the beer-engine, with her eyes fixed upon 
him like an accusing spirit, strikes him dumb. 

‘* My dear,” says Mr. Snagsby, when his tongue 
ts loosened, “ will you take any thing? A little 
—not to put too fine a point upon it—drop of 
shrub ?” 

“No,” says Mrs. Snagsby. 

‘“*My love, you know these two gentlemen ?” 

‘Yes!’ says Mrs. Snagsby; and in a rigid 
manner acknowledges their presence, still fixing 
Mr. Snagsby with her eye. 

The devoted Mr. Snagsby can not bear this 
treatment. He takes Mrs. Snagsby by the hand, 
and leads her aside to an adjacent cask. 

‘“* My little woman, why do you look at me in 
that way? Pray, don’t do it.” 

“T can’t help my looks,” says Mrs. Snagsby, 
‘and if I could I wouldn’t.” 

Mr. Snagsby, with his cough of meekness, re- 
joins—“‘ Wouldn't you really, my dear?” and 
meditates. Then coughs his cough of trouble, 
and says, “‘ This is a dreadful mystery, my love!” 
still fearfully disconcerted by Mrs. Snagsby’s 
eye. 





ee) 

“Tt is,” returns Mrs. Snagsby, shaking her 
head, ‘‘ a dreadful mystery.” 

‘My little woman,” urges Mr. Snagsby, in a 
piteous manner, “ don’t, for goodness sake, Speak 
to me with that bitter expression, and look at 
me in that searching way! I beg and entreat of 
you not to do it. Good Lord, you don’t suppose 
that I would go spontaneously combusting any 
person, my dear ?”* 

“T can’t say,”’ returns Mrs. Snagsby. 

On a hasty review of his unfortunate position, 
Mi. Snagsby “can’t say,” either. He is not pre- 
pared positively to deny that he may have had 
something to do with it. He has had something 
—he don’t know what—to do with so much in this 
connection that is mysterious, that it is possible 
he may even be implicated, without knowing it, 
in the present transaction. He faintly wipes his 
forehead with his handkerchief, and gasps. 

‘* My life,”’ says the unhappy stationer, “ would 
you have any objections to mention why, being 
in general so delicately circumspect in your con- 
duct, you come into a Wine Vaults before break- 
fast ?°’ 

“Why do you come here?” inquires Mrs. 
Snagsby. 

“My dear, merely to know the rights of the 
fatal accident which has happened to the ven- 
erable party who has been—combusted.” Mr. 
Snagsby has made a pause to suppress a groan. 
‘“*] should then have related them to you, my 
love, over your French roll.” 

“JT dare say you would! You relate every 
thing to me, Mr. Snagsby.”’ 

“ Every—my lit—”’ 

“] should be glad,”’ says Mrs. Snagsby, after 
contemplating his increased confusion with a 
severe and scornful smile, “if you would come 
home with me; I think you may be safer there, 
Mr. Snagsby, than any where else.” 

“ My love, I don’t know but what I may be, | 
am sure. I am ready to go.” 

Mr. Snagsby casts his eyes forlornly round the 
bar, gives Messrs. Weevle and Guppy good-mom- 
ing, assures them of the satisfaction with which 
he sees them uninjured, and accompanies Mrs. 
Snagsby from the Sol’s Arms. Before night, his 
doubt whether he may not be responsible for some 
inconceivable part in the catastrophe which is the 
talk of the whole neighborhood, is almost resolved 
into certainty by Mrs. Snagsby’s pertinacity in 
that fixed gaze. His mental sufferings are so 
great, that he entertains wandering ideas of de- 
livering himself up to justice, and requiring to be 
cleared, if innocent, and punished with the ut- 
most rigor of the law, if guilty. 

Mr. Weevle and Mr. Guppy, having taken their 
breakfast, step into Lincoln’s Inn to take a little 
walk about the square, and clear as many of the 
dark cobwebs out of their brains as a little walk 
may. 

“‘There can be no more favorable time than 
the present, Tony,” says Mr. Guppy, after they 
have broodingly made out the four sides of the 
square, “for a word or two between us, upon a 
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point on which we must, with very little delay, 
come to an understanding.” 

“Now, I tell you what, William G.!”’ returns 
the other, eying his companion with a bloodshot 
eye. “If it’s a point of conspiracy, you needn’t 
take the trouble to mention it. I have had enough 
of that, and I ain’t going to have any more. We 
shall have you taking fire next, or blowing up 
with a bang.”’ 

This supposititious phenomenon is so very dis- 
agreeable to Mr. Guppy that his voice quakes, as 
he says in a moral way, “ Tony, I should have 
thought that what we went through last night, 
would have been a lesson to you never to be per- 
sonal any more as long as you lived.”” To which 
Mr. Weevle returns, ‘‘ William, I should have 
thought it would have been a lesson to you never 
to conspire any more as long as you lived.” To 
which Mr. Guppy says, “‘ Who’s conspiring ?” 
To which Mr. Jobling replies, “‘ Why, you are !”’ 
To which Mr. Guppy retorts, “‘ No, 1 am not.” 
To which Mr. Jobling retorts again, ‘‘ Yes, you 
are!” To which Mr. Guppy retorts, “‘ Who says 
‘ To which Mr. Jobling retorts, ‘‘ J say so!” 
To which Mr. Guppy retorts, ‘“‘Oh, indeed?’’ To 
which Mr. Jobling retorts, ‘‘ Yes, indeed!’ And 
voth being now in a heated state, they walk on 
silently for a while, to cool down again. 

“Tony,” says Mr. Guppy, then, “if you heard 
your friend out, instead of flying at him, you 
wouldn’t fall into mistakes. But your temper is 
hasty, and you are not considerate. Possessing 
in yourself, Tony, all that is calculated to charm 
the eye—”’ 

“Oh! Blow the eye!’’ cries Mr. Weevle, cut- 
ting him short. “Say what you have got to say. 
Get on with your barrow!” 

Finding his friend in this morose and material 
condition, Mr. Guppy only expresses the finer 
feelings of his soul through the tone of injury in 
which he recommences : 

“Tony, when I say there is a point on which 
we must come to an understanding pretty soon, I 
say 80 quite apart from any kind of conspiring, 
however innocent. You know it is professionally 
arranged beforehand, in all cases that are tried, 
what facts the witnesses are to prove. Is it, or 
is it not, desirable that we should know what 
facts we are to prove, on the inquiry into the 
death of this unfortunate old Mo— gentleman ?”’ 
(Mr. Guppy was going to say, Mogul, but thinks 
gentleman better suited to the circumstances). 

“What facts? The facts.” 

“Exactly. The facts bearing on that inquiry. 
Those are—’’ Mr. Guppy tells them off on his 
fingers—“‘ what we knew of his habits; when 
you saw him Jast; what his condition was then; 
the discovery that we made, and how we made 
it,” 

“Yes,” says Mr. Weevle. ‘Those are about 
the facts.” 

“We made the discovery, in consequence of 
his having, in his eccentric way, an appointment 
with you for twelve o’clock at night, when you 
were to explain some writing to him, as you had 


often done before, on account of his not being able 
to read. I, spending the evening with you, was 
called down—and so forth. The inquiry being 
only into the circumstances touching the death 
of the deceased, it’s not necessary to go beyond 
these facts, I suppose you'll agree ?”’ 

“No!” returns Mr. Weevle. ‘‘I suppose not.”’ 

“ And this is not a conspiracy, perhaps ?’’ says 
the injured Guppy. 

‘““No,” returns his friend; “if it’s nothing 
worse than this, I withdraw the observation.”’ 

“Now, Tony,”’ says Mr. Guppy, taking his 
arm again, and walking him slowly on, “I 
should like to know, in a friendly way, whether 
you have yet thought over the many advantages 
of your continuing to live at that place?” 

“What do you mean?” says Tony, stopping. 

“ Whether you have yet thought over the many 
advantages of your continuing to live at that 
place?” repeats Mr. Guppy, walking him on 
again. 

“At what place? That place?’’ pointing in 
the direction of the rag and bottle shop. 

Mr. Guppy nods. 

‘Why, 1 wouldn’t pass another night there, 
for any consideration that you could offer me,”’ 
says Mr. Weevle, haggardly staring. 

“Do you mean it though, Tony ?” 

“Meanit! Dollookasif I meantit? I feel 
as if I do; I know that,” says Mr. Weevle, with 
a very genuine shudder. 

‘“* Then the possibility, or probability—for such 
it must be considered—of your never being dis- 
turbed in possession of those effects, lately be- 
longing to a lone old man who seemed to have 
no relation in the world; and the certainty of 
your being able to find out what he really had 
got stored up there; don’t weigh with you at all 
against last night, Tony, if I understand you?” 
says Mr. Guppy, biting his thumb with the 
appetite of vexation. 

“Certainly not. Talk in that cool way of a 
fellow’s living there ?”’ cries Mr. Weevle, indig- 
nantly. ‘Go and live there yourself.” 

“QO! I, Tony!” says Mr. Guppy, soothing 
him. ‘I have never lived there, and couldn’t 
get a lodging there now; whereas you have got 
one.” 

“* You are welcome to it,”’ rejoins his friend, 
“and—ugh!—you may make yourself at home 
in it.” 

“Then you really and truly at this point,” 
says Mr. Guppy, ‘give up the whole thing, if I 
understand you, Tony ?”’ 

“You never,” returns Tony, with a most con- 
vincing steadfastness, “said a truer word in all 
your life. Ido!” 

While they are so conversing, a hackney-coach 
drives into the square, on the box of which 
vehicle a very tall hat makes itself manifest to 
the public. Inside the voach, and consequently 
not so manifest to the multitude, though sufli- 
ciently so to the two friends, for the coach stops 
almost at their feet, are the venerable Mr. Small- 





| weed and Mrs. Smallweed, accompanied by their 
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grand-daughter Judy. An air of haste and ex- 
citement pervades the party; and as the tall 
hat (surmounting Mr. Smallweed the younger) 
alights, Mr. Smallweed the elder pokes his head 
out of window, and bawls to Mr. Guppy, “ How 
de do, sir! How de do!” 

“ What do Chick and his family want here at 
this time of the morning, I wonder!” says Mr. 
Guppy, nodding to his familiar. 

“ My dear sir,” cries Grandfather Smallweed, 
““would you do me a favor? Would you and 
your friend be so very obleeging as to carry me 
int the public-house in the court, while Bart 
and his sister bring their grandmother along? 
Wow you do an old man that good turn, sir?” 

Mr. Guppy looks at his friend, repeating in- 
quiringly, ‘the public-house in the court?” And 
they prepare to bear the venerable burden to the 
Sol’s Arms. 

‘“‘ There’s your fare !”’ says the Patriarch to the 
coachman with a fierce grin, and shaking his in- 
capable fist at him. ‘‘ Ask me for a penny more, 
and Ill have my lawful revenge upon you. My 
dear young men, be easy with me, if you please. 
Allow me to catch you round the neck. I won’t 
squeeze you tighter than I can help. O Lord! 
O dear me! O my bones!” 

It is well that the Sol is not far off, for Mr. 
Weevle presents an apoplectic appearance before 
half the distance is accomplished. With no 
worse aggravation of his symptoms, however, 
than the utterance of divers croaking sounds, ex- 
pressive of obstructed respiration, he fulfills his 
share of the porterage, and the benevolent old 
gentleman is deposited by his own desire in the 
parlor of the Sol’s Arms. 

“*O Lord !” gasps Mr. Smallweed, looking about 
him, breathless, from an arm-chair. “O dear 
me! O my bones and back! O my aches and 
pains! Sit down, you dancing, prancing, sham- 
bling, scrambling poll parrot! Sit down!” 

This little apostrophe to Mrs. Smallweed is 
occasioned by a propensity on the part of that 
unlucky old lady, whenever she finds herself on 
her feet, to amble about, and “set” to inanimate 
objects, accompanying herself with a chattering 
noise, as in a witch dance. A nervous affection 
has probably as much to do with these demon- 
strations, as any imbecile intention in the poor 
old woman; but on the present occasion they are 
80 particularly lively in connection with a Wind- 
sor arm-chair, fellow to that in which Mr. Small- 
weed is seated, that she only quite desists when 
her grandchildren have held her down in it: her 
lord in the mean while bestowing upon her, with 
great volubility, the endearing epithet of “ a pig- 
headed Jackdaw,” repeated a surprising number 
of times. 

“My dear sir,”” Grandfather Smallweed then 
preceeds, addressing Mr. Guppy, “ there has been 
a calamity here. Have you heard of it, either of 
you?” 

“ Heard of it, sir! Why, we discovered it.” 

“You discovered it. You two discovered it! 
Bart, they discovered it !”’ 





They two discoverers stare at the Smallweeds 
who return the compliment. 

“* My dear friends,” whines Grandfather Small. 
weed putting out both his hands, “I owe you a 
thousand thanks for discharging the melancholy 
office of discovering the ashes of Mrs. Smallweed’s 
brother.” 

“Eh?” says Mr. Guppy. 

“Mrs. Smallweed’s brother, my dear friend— 
her only relation. We were not on terms, which 
is to be deplored now, but he never would be on 
terms. He was not fond of us. He was eccen- 
tric-——he was very eccentric. Unless he has left 
a will (which is not at all likely) I shall take out 
letters of administration. I have come down to 
look after the property; it must be sealed up, it 
must be protected. I have come down,”’ repeats 
Grandfather Smallweed, hooking the air toward 
him with all his ten fingers at once, “to look 
after the property.” 

“] think, Small,” says the disconsolate Mr 
Guppy, ‘you might have mentioned that the old 
man was your uncle.” 

“You two were so close about him that | 
thought you would like me to be the same,” re- 
turns that old bird, with a secretly glistening eye 
“ Besides, I wasn’t proud of him.” 

“Besides which, it was nothing to you, you 
know, whether he was or not,”’ says Judy. Also 
with a secretly glistening eye. 

“He never saw me in his life, to know me,” 
observes Small; ‘I don’t know why I should in- 
troduce him, I am sure !” 

“No, he never communicated with us—which 
is to be deplored,” the old gentleman strikes in; 
“but I have come to look after the property—to 
look over the papers, and to look after the pro- 
perty. We shall make good our title. It is in 
the hands of my solicitor. Mr. Tulkinghorn, of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, over the way there, is so 
good as to act as my solicitor; and grass don’t 
grow under his feet, I can tell ye. Krook was Mrs 
Smallweed’s only brother; she had no relation 
but Krook, and Krook had no relation but Mrs 
Smallweed. I am speaking of your brother, you 
brimstone black-beetle, that was seventy-six years 
of age.” 

Mrs. Smallweed instantly begins to shake her 
head, and pipe up, ‘‘ Seventy-six pound seven and 
sevenpence! Seventy-six thousand bags of mon- 
ey! Seventy-six hundred thousand million of 
parcels of bank notes !’’ 

“Will somebody give me a quart pot?” ex- 
claims her exasperated husband, looking help- 





lessly about him, and finding no missile within 


| his reach. “ Will somebody obleege me with a 
| spittoon? Will somebody hand me any thing 


hard and bruising to pelt at her? You hag, you 
| eat, you dog, you brimstone barker!’ Here Mr 
| Smallweed, wrought up to the highest pitch by 
| his own eloquence, actually throws Judy at her 

grandmother in default of any thing else, by butt- 

ing that young virgin at the old lady with such 

force as he can muster, and then dropping into 
his chair in a heap. 
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“ Shake me up, somebody, if you'll be so good,”’ 
says the voice from within the faintly struggling 
bundle into which he has collapsed. “I have 
come to look after the property. Shake me up; 
and call in the police on duty at the next house, 
to be explained to about the property. My soli- 
citor wil) be here presently to protect the property. 
Transportation or the gallows for any body who 
shall touch the property !’’ As his dutiful grand- 
children set him up, panting, and put him through 
the usual restorative process of shaking and punch- 
ing, he still repeats like an echo, “‘the—the pro- 
perty! The property !—property !” 

Mr. Weevle and Mr. Guppy look at each other; 
the former as having relinquished the whole af- 
fair; the latter with a discomfited countenance, 
as having entertained some lingering expectations 
yet. But there is nothing to be done in opposi- 
tion to the Smallweed interest. Mr. Tulkinghorn’s 
clerk comes down from his official pew in the 
chambers, to mention to the police that Mr. Tulk- 
inghorn is answerable for its being all correct 
about the next of kin, and that the papers and 
effects will be formally taken possession of in due 
time and course. Mr. Smallweed is at once per- 
mitted so far to assert his supremacy as to be car- 
ried on a visit of sentiment into the next house, 
and up-stairs into Miss Flite’s deserted room,where 
he looks like a hideous bird of prey newly added 
to her aviary. 

The arrival of this unexpected heir soon taking 
wind in the court, still makes good for the Sol, 
and keeps the court upon its mettle. Mrs. Piper 
and Mrs. Perkins think it hard upon the young 
man if there really is no will, and consider that a 
handsome present ought to be made him out of 
the estate. Young Piper and Young Perkins, as 

_ members of that restless juvenile circle which is 
the terror of the foot-passengers in Chancery Lane, 
crumble into ashes behind the pump and under 
the archway, all day long; where wild yells and 
hootings take place over their remains. Little 
Swills and Miss M. Melvilleson enter into affable 
conversation with their patrons, feeling that these 
unusual occurrences level the barriers between 
professionals and non-professionals. Mr. Bogsby 
puts up “ The popular song of Kine Deatu! with 
chorus by the whole strength of the company,” 
as the great Harmonic feature of the week; and 
announces in the bill that “J. G. B. is induced 
to do so at a considerable extra expense, in con- 
sequence of a wish which has been very generally 
expressed at the bar by a large body of respect- 
able individuals and in homage to a late melan- 
choly event which has aroused so much sensa- 
tion.”’” There is one point connected with the 
deceased, upon which the court is particularly 
anxious; namely, that the fiction of a full-sized 
coffin should be preserved, though there is so lit- 
tle to put in it. Upon the undertaker’s stating 
in the course of the day, that he has received 
orders to construct “a six-footer,” the general 
solicitude is much relieved, and it is considered 
that Mr. Smallweed’s coriduct does him great 
honor. 





Out of the court, and a long way out of it, there 
is considerable excitement too; for men of science 
and philosophy come to look, and carriages set 
down doctors at the corner who arrive with the 
same intent, and there is more learned talk about 
inflammable gases and phosphuretted hydrogen 
than the court has ever imagined. Some of these 
authorities (of course the wisest) hold with indig- 
nation that the deceased had no business to die 
in the alleged manner; and being reminded by 
other authorities of a certain inquiry into the evi- 
dence for such deaths, reprinted in the sixth vol- 
ume of the Philosophical Transactions; and also 
of a book not quite unknown, on English Medical 
Jurisprudence ; and likewise of the Italian case 
of the Countess Cornelia Bandi, as set forth in 
detail by one Bianchini, prebendary of Verona, 
who wrote a scholarly work or so, and was occa- 
sionally heard of in his time as having gleams of 
reason in him; and also of the testimony of Messrs. 
Foderé and Mere, two pestilent Frenchmen who 
would investigate the subject; and further, of the 
corroborative testimony of Monsieur Le Cat, arath- 
er celebrated French surgeon once upon a time, who 
had the unpoliteness to live in a house where such 
a case occurred, and even to write an account of 
it;—still they regard the late Mr. Krook’s ob- 
stinacy, in going out of the world by any such 
by-way, as wholly unjustifiable and personally 
offensive. The less the court understands of all 
this, the more the court likes it; and the greater 
enjoyment it has in the stock in trade of the Sol’s 
Arms. Then, there comes the artist of a picture 
newspaper, with a foreground and figures ready 
drawn for any thing, from a wreck on the Corn- 
ish coast to a review in Hyde Park, or a meeting 
at Manchester—and in Mrs. Perkins’s own room, 
memorable evermore, he then and there throws 
in upon the block, Mr. Krook’s house, as large as 
life; in fact, considerably larger, making a very 
Temple of it. Similarly, being permitted to look 
in at the door of the fatal chamber, he depicts 
that apartment as three quarters of a mile long, 
by fifty yards high; at which the court is par- 
ticularly charmed. All this time, the two gentle- 
men before mentioned pop in and out of every 
house, and assist at the philosophical disputa- 
tions—go every where, and listen to every body 
—and yet are always diving into the Sol’s parlor, 
and writing with the ravenous little pens on the 
tissue-paper. 

At last come the coroner and his inquiry, like 
as before, except that the coroner cherishes this 
case as being out of the common way, and tells 
the gentlemen of the Jury, in his private capacity, 
that “that would seem to be an unlucky house 
next door, gentlemen, a destined house; but so 
we sometimes find it, and these are mysteries 
we can’t account for!” After which the six- 
footer comes into action, and is much admired. 

In all these proceedings Mr. Guppy has so 
slight a part, except when he gives his evidence, 
that he is moved on like a private individual, and 
can only haunt the secret house on the outside ; 
where he has the mortification of seeing Mr. 
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Smallweed padlocking the door, and of bitterly | whitened little heap of coal or wood. Presently 
knowing himself to be shut out. But before | he hears a rustling. Isit—? No, it’s no ghost: 
these proceedings draw to a close, that is to say, | but fair flesh and blood, most brilliantly dressed. 
on the night next after the catastrophe, Mr. | I] have to beg your ladyship’s pardon,” Mr. 
Guppy has a thing to say that must be said to | Guppy stammers, very downcast. “This is an 
Lady Dedlock. inconvenient time—”’ 

For which reason, with a sinking heart, and| ‘I told you, you could come at any time.” 
with that hang-dog sense of guilt upon him which | She takes a chair, looking straight at him as on 
dread and watching, enfolded in the Sol’s Arms, | the last occasion. 
have produced, the young man of the name of | “Thank yourladyship. Your ladyship is very 
Guppy presents himself at the town mansion at | affable.” 
about seven o’clock in the evening, and requests | “You can sit down.’ There is not muel 
to see her ladyship. Mercury replies that she is | affability in her tone. 
going out to dinner: don’t he see the carriage at| “I don’t know, your ladyship, that it’s worth 
the door? Yes, he does see the carriage at the | while my sitting down and detaining you, for | 
deor; but he wants to see my lady too. |—I have not got the letters that I mentioned 

Mercury is disposed, as he will presently declare | when I had the honor of waiting on your lady- 
to a fellow-gentleman in waiting, “to pitch into | ship.” 
the young man ;”’ but his instructions are positive. ee Have you come merely to say so?” 
Therefore he sulkily supposes that the young man} “Merely to say so, your ladyship.” Mr. Guppy 
must come up into the library. There he leaves | besides being depressed, disappointed, and uneasy 
the young man in a large room, not over-light, | is put at a further disadvantage by the splendor 
while he makes report of him. and beauty of her appearance. She knows its 

Mr. Guppy looks into the shade in all directions, | influence perfectly; has studied it too well to 
discovering every where a certain charred and | miss a grain of its effect on any one. As she 
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looks at him so steadily and coldly, he not only 
feels conscious that he has no guide, in the least 
perception of what is really the complexion of 
her thoughts; but also that he is being every 
moment, as it were, removed further and further 
from her. 

She will not speak, it is plain. So he must. 

Tn short, your ladyship,”’ says Mr. Guppy, like 
ameanly penitent thief, “‘ the person I was to have 
had the letters of, has come to a sudden end, and 
—” He stops. Lady Dedlock calmly finishes 
the sentence. 

“And the letters are destroyed with the per- 
son?” 

Mr. Guppy would say no, if he could—as he is 
unable to hide. 

“T believe so, your ladyship.”’ 

If he could see the least sparkle of relief in her 
face now? No, he could see no such thing, even 
if that brave outside did not utterly put him 
away, and he were not looking beyond it and 
about it. 

He falters an awkward excuse or two for his 
failure. 

“Ts this all you have to say ?’’ inquires Lady 
Dedlock, having heard him out—or as nearly out 
as he can stumble. 

Mr. Guppy thinks that’s all. 

“You had better be sure that you wish to say 
nothing more to me; this being the last time you 
will have the opportunity.” 

Mr. Guppy is quite sure. And indeed he has 
no such wish at present, by any means. 

“Thatis enough. I will dispense with excuses. 
Good-evening to you!” and she rings for Mercury 
to show the young man of the name of Guppy out. 

But in that house, in that same moment, there 
_ happens to be an old man of the name of Tulk- 
inghorn. And that old man, coming with his 
quiet footstep to the library, has his hand at that 
moment on the handle of the door—comes in— 
and comes face to face with the young man as he 
is leaving the room. 

One glance between the old man and the lady ; 
and for an instant the blind that is always down 
fies up. Suspicion, eager and sharp, looks out. 
Another instant; close again. 

“JT beg your pardon, Lady Dedlock. I beg 
your pardon a thousand times. It is so very un- 
usual to find you here at this hour. I supposed 
the room was empty. I beg your pardon!” 

“Stay!’? She negligently calls him back. “ Re- 
main here, I beg. I am going out to dinner. I 
have nothing more to say to this young man!” 

The disconcerted young man bows, as he goes 
out, and cringingly hopes that Mr. Tulkinghorn 
of the Fields is well. 

“Ay, ay?” says the lawyer, looking at him 
from under his bent brows; though he has no 
need to look again—not he. ‘“ From Kenge and 
Carboy’s, surely ?” 

“Kenge and Carboy’s, Mr. Tulkinghorn. Name 
of Guppy, sir.” 

“To be sure. Why, thank you, Mr. Guppy, I 
am very well.” 


| ‘* Happy to hear it, sir. You can’t be too well, 
sir, for the credit of the profession.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Guppy!” 

Mr. Guppy sneaks away. Mr. Tulkinghorn, 
such a foil in his old-fashioned rusty black to Lady 
Dedlock’s brightness, hands her down the stair- 
case to her carriage. He returns rubbing his chin, 
and rubs it a good deal in the course of the even- 
ing. 

—e 

CHAPTER XXXIV.—A TuRN oF THE Screw. 

“Now, what,’ says Mr. George, “ may this 
be? Is it blank cartridge, or ball? A flash in 
the pan, or a shot ?” 

An open letter is the subject of the trooper’s 
speculations, and it seems to perplex him mightily. 
He looks at it at arm’s length, bringsit close to him, 
holds it in his right hand, holds it in his left hand, 
reads it with his head on this side, with his head on 
that side, contracts his eyebrows, elevates them ; 
still, can not satisfy himself. He smooths it out 
upon the table with his heavy palm, and thought- 
fully walking up and down the gallery, makes a 
halt before it every now and then, to come upon 
it with a fresh eye. Even that won’t do. “Is 
it,”? Mr. George still muses, “ blank cartridge or 
ball ?” 

Phil Squod, with the aid of a brush and paint- 
pot, is employed in the distance whitening the 
targets; softly whistling, in quick march time, 
and in drum-and-fife manner, that he must and 
he will go back again to the girl he left behind 
him. 

“Phil!” The trooper beckons as he calls him. 

Phil approaches in his usual way; sidling off 
at first as if he were going any where else, and 
then bearing down upon his commander like a 
bayonet-charge. Certain splashes of white show 
in high relief upon his dirty face, and he scrapes 
his one elbow with the handle of his brush. 

* Attention, Phil! Listen to this.” 

“Steady, commander, steady.” 

«Sir. Allow me to remind you (though there 
is no legal necessity for my doing so, as you are 
aware) that the bill at two months’ date, drawn 
on yourself by Mr. Mathew Bagnet, and by you 
accepted, for the sum of ninety-seven pounds four 
shillings and ninepence, will become due to-mor- 
row, when you will please be prepared to take up 
the same on presentation. Yours, Josxua Sma.t- 
WEED.’—What do you make of that, Phil?” 

“ Mischief, guv’ner.”’ 

“ Why 2” 

“TI think,” replies Phil, after pensively tracing 
out a cross-wrinkle in his forehead with the brush- 
handle, “that mischeevious consequences is al- 
ways meant when money’s asked for.” 

“Lookye, Phil,’ says the trooper, sitting on 
the table. “First and last, I have paid, I may 
say, half as much again as this principal, in in- 
terest and one thing and another.”’ 

Phil intimates, by sidling back a pace or two, 
with a very unaccountable wrench of his wry face, 
that he does not regard the transaction as being 
made more promising by this incident. 
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“* And lookye further, Phil,” says the trooper, 
staying his premature conclusions with a wave 
of his hand. ‘There has always been an under- 
standing that this bill was to be what they call 
Renewed. And it has been renewed, no end of 
times. What do you say now?” 

“T say that I think the times is come to an end 
at last.” 

“You do? Humph! I am much of the same 
mind myself.” 

“‘ Joshua Smallweed is him that was brought 
here in a chair?” 

“The same.” 

“*Guv’ner,”’ says Phil, with exceeding gravity, 
‘he’s a leech in his dispositions, he’s a screw and 
a wice in his actions, a snake in his twistings, and 
a lobster in his claws.” 

Having thus expressively uttered his senti- 
ments, Mr. Squod, after waiting a little to ascer- 
tain if any further remark be expected of him, 
gets back, by his usual series of movements, to 
the target he has in hand; and vigorously signi- 
fies, through his former musical medium, that he 
must and he will return to that ideal young lady. 
George having folded the letter walks in that 
direction. 

“ There is a way, commander,”’ says Phil, look- 
ing cunningly at him, “ of settling this.” 

“Paying the money, I suppose? I wish I 
could.” 

Phil shakes his head. ‘No, guv’ner, no; not 
so bad asthat. There is a way,” says Phil, with 
a highly artistic turn of his brush—‘ what I’m 
a-doing at present.” 

“ Whitewashing ?” 

Phil nods. 

“A pretty way that would be! Do you know 
what would become of the Bagnets in that 
ease ? Do you know they would be ruined to pay 
off my old scores? You're a moral character,” 
says the trooper, eying him in his large way with 
no small indignation, “upon my life you are, 
Phil!” 

Phil, on one knee at the target, is in course of 
protesting earnestly, though not without many 
allegorical scoops of his brush, and smoothings 
of the white surface round the rim with his thumb, 
that he had forgotten the Bagnet responsibility, 
and would not so much as injure a hair of the 
head of any member of that worthy family, when 
steps are audible in the long passage without, 
and a cheerful voice is heard to wonder whether 
George is at home. Phil, with a look at his 
master, hobbles up, saying, “‘ Here’s the guv’ner, 
Mrs. Bagnet! Here he is!’’ and the old girl her- 
self, accompanied by Mr. Bagnet, appears. 

The old girl never appears in walking trim, in 
any season of the year, without a gray cloth 
cloak, coarse and much worn but very clean, 
which is, undoubtedly, the identical garment 
rendered so interesting to Mr. Bagnet by having 
made its way home to Europe from another quar- 
ter of the globe, in company with Mrs. Bagnet 
and an umbrella. The latter faithful appendage 
is also invariably a part of the old girl’s presence 





out of doors. It is of no color known in this life. 
and has a corrugated wooden crook for a handle, 
with a metallic object let into its prow or beak, 
resembling a little model of a fan-light over 4 
street door, or one of the oval glasses out of a 
pair of spectacles: which ornamental object has 
not that tenacious capacity of sticking to its post 
that might be desired in an article long associated 
with the British army. The old girl’s umbrella 
is of a flabby habit of waist, and seems to be in 
need of stays—an appearance that is possibly 
referable to its having served, through a series of 
years, at home as a cupboard, and on journeys 
as a carpet bag. She never puts it up, having 
the greatest reliance on her well-proved cloak 
with its capacious hood; but generally uses the 
instrument as a wand with which to point out 
joints of meat or bunches of greens in marketing, 
or to arrest the attention of tradesmen by a friend- 
ly poke. Without her market-basket, which is a 
sort of wicker well with two flapping lids, she 
never stirs abroad. Attended by these her trusty 
companions, therefore, her honest sunburnt face 
looking cheerily out of a rough straw bonnet, Mrs, 
Bagnet now arrives, fresh-colored and bright, in 
George’s Shooting Gallery. 

“Well, George, old fellow,” says she, “and 
how do you do, this sunshiny morning ?”’ 

Giving him a friendly shake of the hand, Mrs. 
Bagnet draws a long breath after her walk, and 
sits down to enjoy a rest. Having a faculty, 
matured on the tops of baggage-wagons, and in 
other such positions, of resting easily any where, 
she perches on a rough bench, unties her bonnet- 
strings, pushes back her bonnet, crosses her arms, 
and Jooks perfectly comfortable. 

Mr. Bagnet, in the mean time, has shaken 
hands with his old comrade, and with Phil: on 
whom Mrs. Bagnet likewise bestows a good-hu- 
mored nod and smile. 

“Now, George,” says Mrs. Bagnet, briskly, 
“here we are, Lignum and myself;” she often 
speaks of her husband by this appellation, on ac- 
count, as it is supposed, of Lignum Vite having 
been his old regimental nickname when they first 
became acquainted, in compliment to the extreme 
hardness and toughness of his physiognomy ; “‘ just 
looked in, we have, to make it all correct as usual 
about that security. Give him the new bill to 
sign, George, and he’ll sign it like a man.” 

“T was coming to you this morning,”’ observes 
the trooper, reluctantly. 

‘“* Yes, we thought you'd come to us this morn- 
ing, but we turned out early, and left Woolwich, 
the best of boys, to mind his sisters, and came to 
you instead—as you see! For Lignum, he’s tied 
so close now, and gets so little exercise, that a 
walk does him good. But what’s the matter, 
George?”’ asks Mrs. Bagnet, stopping in her 
cheerful talk. ‘You don’t look yourself.” 

“T am not quite myself,” returns the trooper ; 
“T have been a little put out, Mrs. Bagnet.” 

“Her quick bright eye catches the truth di- 
rectly. George!” holding up her forefinger. 
“Don’t tell me there’s any thing wrong about 
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that security of Lignum’s! Don’t do it, George, 
on account of the children !” 

The trooper looks at her with a troubled visage. 

“ George,”’ says Mrs. Bagnet, using both her 
arms for emphasis, and occasionally bringing 
down her open hands upon her knees. “If you 
have allowed any thing to come to that security 
ef Lignum’s, and if you have let him in for it, 
and if you have put us in danger of being sold up 
—and I see sold up in your face, George, as plain 
as print—you have done a shameful action, and 
have deceived us cruelly. I tell you, cruelly, 
George. There!” 

Mr. Bagnet, otherwise as immovable as a 
pump or a lamp-post, puts his large right hand 
on the top of his bald head, as if to defend it 
from a shower-bath, and looks with great un- 
easiness at Mrs. Bagnet. 

“George !”’ says that old girl. “I wonder at 
you! George, I am ashamed of you! George, 
I couldn’t have believed you would have done it! 
| always knew you to be a rolling stone that 
gathered no moss; but I never thought you would 
have taken away what little moss there was for 
Bagnet and the children to lie upon. You know 
what a hard-working, steady-going chap he is. 
You know what Quebec and Malta and Woolwich 
are—and I never did think you would, or could, 
have had the heart to serve us so. O George!” 
Mrs. Bagnet gathers up her cloak to wipe her 
eyes on, in a very genuine manner, ‘‘ How could 
you do it ag 

Mrs. Bagnet ceasing, Mr. Bagnet removes his 
hand from his head as if the shower-bath were 
over, and looks disconsolately at Mr. George; 
who has turned quite white, and looks distress- 
fully at the gray cloak and straw bonnet. 

“Mat,” says the trooper, in a subdued voice, 
addressing him, but still, looking at his wife; ‘I 
am sorry you take it so much to heart, because I 
do hope it’s not so bad as that comes to. I cer- 
tainly have, this morning, received this letter ;”’ 
which he reads aloud; “ but I hope it may be set 
right yet. As to a rolling stone, why, what you 
say is true. I am a rolling stone; and I never 
rolled in any body’s way, I fully believe, that I 
rolled the least good to. But it’s impossible for 
an old vagabond comrade to like your wife and 
family better than J like ’em, Mat, and I trust 
you'll look upon me as forgivingly as you can. 
Don’t think I’ve kept any thing from you. I 
haven’t had the letter more than a quarter of an 
hour.” 

“Old girl !’’ murmurs Mr. Bagnet, after a short 
silence, “ will you tell him my opinion ?”’ 

“Oh! Why didn’t he marry,’’ Mrs. Bagnet 
answers, half laughing and half crying, ‘Joe 
Pouch’s widder in North America? Then he 
wouldn’t have got himself into these troubles.” 

“The old girl,”’ says Mr. Bagnet, ‘ puts it cor- 
rect—why didn’t you ?”” 

“Well, she has a better husband by this time, 


I hope,”’ returns the trooper. ‘ Any how, here | | 


stand, this present day, not married to Joe Pouch’s 
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got about me. It’s not mine; it’s yours. Give 
the word, and I'll sell off every morsel. If ] 
could have hoped it would have brought in nearly 
the sum wanted, I'd have sold alllong ago. Don’t 
believe that 1’ll leave you or yours in the lurch, 
Mat. Id sell myself first. I only wish,’’ says 
the trooper, giving himself a disparaging blow in 
the chest, ‘‘ that I knew of any one who'd buy 
such a second-hand piece of old stores.” 

“ Old girl,’’ murmurs Mr. Bagnet, “ give him 
another bit of my mind.” 

“George,” says the old girl, ‘you are not so 
much to be blamed, on full consideration, except 
for ever taking this business without the mcans.”’ 

‘* And that was like me !”’ observes the penitent 
trooper, shaking his head. ‘ Like, me, 1 know.”’ 

“Silence! The old girl,” says Mr. Bagnet, 
“is correct—in her way of giving my opinions 
hear me out!” 

‘** That was when you never ought to have asked 
for the security, George, and when you never 
ought to have got it, all things considered. But 
what’s done can’t be undone.. You are always 
an honorable and straight-forward fellow, as far 
as lays in your power, though a little flighty. On 
the other hand, you can’t but admit but what it’s 
natural in us to be anxious, wit hsuch a thing 
hanging over our heads, So forget and forgive 
all round, George, Come! Forget and forgive 
all round !”” 

Mrs. Bagnet giving him one of her honest 
hands, and giving her husband the other, M:. 
George gives each of them one of his, and holds 
them while he speaks. 

“J do assure you both, there’s nothing 1 
wouldn’t do to discharge this obligation. But 
whatever I have been able to scrape together, has 
gone every two months in keeping it up. We 
have lived plainly enough here, Phil andI. But 
the Gallery dont’ quite do what was expected of 
it, and it’s not—in short, it’s not the Mint. It 
was wrong in me to take it? Well, so it was. 
But I was in a manner drawn into that step, 
and I thought it might steady me, and set me up, 
and you'll try to overlook my having such ex- 
pectations, and upon my soul, | am very much 
obliged to you, and very much ashamed of my- 
self.” With these concluding words, Mr. George 
gives a shake to each of the hands he holds, and, 
relinquishing them, backs a pace or two, in @ 
broad-chested upright attitude, as if he had made 
a final confession, and were immediately going to 
to be shot with all military honors. 

“George, hear me out!” says Mr. Bagnet, 
glancing at his wife. ‘Old girl, go on!” 

Mr. Bagnet, being in this singular manner 
heard out, has merely to observe that the letter 
must be attended to without any delay ; that it 
is advisable that George and he should immedi- 
ately wait on Mr. Smallweed in person; and that 
the primary object is to save and hold harmless 
Mr. Bagnet, who had none of the money. Mr 
George entirely assenting, puts on his hat, and 


| prepares to march with Mr. Bagnet to the enemy’s 
widder. WhatshallIl do? You see all I have | 
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“Don’t you mind a woman’s hasty word, 
George,” says Mrs. Bagnet, patting him on the 
shoulder. ‘I trust my old Lignum to you, and 
I am sure you’ll bring him through it.”’ 

The trooper returns, that this is kindly said, 
and that hé will bring Lignum through it some- 
how. Upon which Mrs. Bagnet, with her cloak, 
basket, and umbrella, goes home, bright-eyed 
again, to the rest of her family; and the com- 
rades sally forth on the hopeful errand of mollify- 
ing Mr. Smallweed. 

Whether there are two people in England less 
likely to come satisfactorily out of any negotia- 
tion with Mr. Smallweed than Mr. George and 
Mr. Matthew Bagnet, may be very reasonably 
questioned. Also, notwithstanding their martial 
appearance, broad square shoulders, and heavy 
tread, whether there are, within the same limits, 
two more simple and unaccustomed children, in 
all the Smallweedy affairs of life. As they pro- 
ceed with great gravity through the streets to- 
ward the region of Mount Pleasant, Mr. Bagnet, 
observing his companion to be thoughtful, con- 
siders it a friendly part to refer to Mrs. Bagnet’s 
late sally. 

“ George, you know the old girl—she’s as sweet 
and as mild as milk. But touch her on the chil- 
dren—or myself—and she’s off like gunpow- 
der.” 

“Tt does her credit, Mat.” 

“ George,”’ says Mr. Bagnet, looking straight 
before him, “the old girl—can’t do any thing— 
that don’t do her credit. More or less. I never 
say so. Discipline must be maintained.” 

“ She’s worth her weight in gold,” returns the 
trooper. 

“In gold?” says Mr. Bagnet. “T'Il tell you 
what. The old old girl’s weight—is twelve stone 
six. Would I take that weight—in any metal— 
for the old girl? No. Why not? Because the 
old girl’s metal is far more precious than the pre- 
ciousest metal. And she’s all metal.” 

“ You are right, Mat!” 

“When she took me—and accepted of the ring 
—she ’listed under me and the children—heart 
and head ; for life. She’s that earnest,” says Mr. 
Bagnet, “ and that true to her colors—that, touch 
us with a finger—and she turns out—and stands 
to her arms. If the old girl fires wide—once in 
a way—at the call of duty—look over it, George. 
For she’s loyal!” 

““ Why, bless her, Mat!’’ returns the trooper, 
“T think the higher of her for it!” 

“You are right!’ says Mr. Bagnet, with the 
warmest enthusiasm, though without relaxing the 
rigidity of a single muscle. “Think as high of 
the old girl—as the rock of Gibraltar—and still 
you'll be thinking low—of such merits. But I 
never own to it before her. Discipline must be 
maintained.” 

These encomiums bring them to Mount Pleas- 
ant, and to Grandfather Smallweed’s house. The 





leaves them standing there, while she consults the 
oracle as to their admission. The oracle may be 
inferred to give consent, from the circumstance of 
her returning with the words on her honey lips 
‘that they can come in if they want to it.””. Thus 
privileged, they come in, and find Mr. Smallweed 
with his feet in the drawer of his chair, as if it 
were a paper footbath, and Mrs. Smallweed ob- 
secured with the cushion like a bird that is not to 
sing. 

“My dear friend,” says Grandfather Small- 
weed, with those two lean, affectionate arms of 
his stretched forth. “Howdedo? Howde do? 
Who is our friend, my dear friend ?” 

“Why this,” returns George, not able to be 
very conciliatory at first, “is Matthew Bagnet, 
who has obliged me in that matters of ours, you 
know.” 

“Oh! Mr. Bagnet? Surely!” The old man 
looks at him under his hand. “Hope you're 
well, Mr. Bagnet? Fine man, Mr. George !— 
Military air, sir!” 

No chairs being offered, Mr. George brings one 
forward for Bagnet, and one for himself. They 
sit down; Mr. Bagnet, as if he had no power of 
bending himself, except at the hips, for that pur- 

se. 

“ Judy,” says Mr. Smallweed, “ bring the 

i Pad 
“ Why, I don’t know,” Mr. George interposes, 
“that the young woman need give herself that 
trouble, for, to tell you the truth, I am not in- 
clined to smoke it to-day.” 

“ Ain’t you?” returns the old man. “ Judy, 
bring the pipe.” 

“ The fact is, Mr. Smallweed,” proceeds George, 
“ that I find myself in rather an unpleasant state 
of mind. It appears to me, sir, that your friend 
in the City has been playing tricks.” 

“© dear, no!’ says Grandfather Smallweed. 
“ He never does that!” 

“Don’t he? Well, Iam glad to hear it, be- 
cause I thought it might be his doing. This, 
you know, I am speaking of. This letter.” 

Grandfather Smallweed smiles, in a very ugly 
way, in recognition of the letter. 

“What does it mean ?’’ asks Mr. George. 

“ Judy,” says the old man, “ have you got the 
pipe? Give it tome. Did you say what does 
it mean, my good friend ?” 

“Ay! Now, come, come, you know, Mr. 
Smallweed,” urges the trooper, constraining him- 
self to speak as smoothly and confidentially as he 
can, holding the open letter in one hand, and rest- 
ing the broad knuckles of the other on his thigh ; 
“ a good lot of money has passed between us, and 
we are face to face at the present moment, and 
are both well aware of the understanding there 
has always been. Iam prepared to do the usual 
thing which I have done regularly, and to keep 
this matter going. I never got a letter like this 
from you before, and I have been a little put 


door is opened by the perennial Judy, who, hav- about by it this morning; because here’s my 


ing surveyed them from top to toe with no par- | 
ticular favor, but indeed with a malignant sneer, | 


| friend, Matthew Bagnet, who, you know, had 
none of the money—” 
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“] don’t know it, you know,” says the old 
man, quietly. 

“ Why, con-found you—it, I mean—I tell you 
so; don’t 1?” 

“Oh, yes, you tell me so,” returns Grandfather 
Smallweed. ‘“ But I don’t know it.” 

‘“‘ Well!”’ says the trooper, swallowing his fire. 
« J know it.” 

Mr. Smallweed replies with excellent temper, 
“ Ah! that’s quite another thing!” And adds, 
“but it don’t matter. Mr. Bagnet’s situation is 
all one, whether or no.” 

The unfortunate George makes a great effort 
« arrange the affair comfortably, and to propitiate 
Mr. Smallweed by taking him upon his own 
terms. 

“That's just what I mean. As you say, Mr. 
Smallweed, here’s Matthew Bagnet liable to be 
fixed whether or no. Now, you see, that makes 
his good lady very uneasy in her mind, and me, 
too; for, whereas I’m a harum-scarum sort of a 
good-for-naught, that more kicks than halfpence 
come natural to, why he’s a steady family man, 
don’t you see? Now, Mr. Smallweed,” says the 
trooper, gaining confidence as he proceeds in this 
soldierly mode of doing business; “ although you 
and I are good friends enough in a certain sort of 
a way, | am well aware that I can’t ask you to 
let my friend Bagnet off entirely.” 

“Q dear, you are too modest. You can ask 
me any thing, Mr. George.”” (There is an Ogre- 
ish kind of jocularity in Grandfather Smallweed 
to-day.) 

“ And you can refuse, you mean, eh? Or not 
you so much, perhaps, as your friend in the City? 
Ha, ha, ha!’’ 

“Ha, ha, ha!’’ echoes Grandfather Smallweed. 

- In such a very hard manner, and with eyes so 
particularly green, that Mr. Bagnet’s natural 
gravity is much deepened by the contemplation 
of that venerable man. 

“Come!” says the sanguine George, “I am 
glad to find we can be pleasant, because I want 
te arrange this pleasantly. Here’s my friend 
Bagnet, and heream I. We’il settle the matter 
on the spot, if you please, Mr. Smallweed, in the 
usual way. And you'll ease my friend Bagnet’s 
mind, and his family’s mind, a good deal, if 
you'll just mention to him what our understand- 
ing is.” 

Here some shrill spectre cries out in a mocking 
manner, ‘QO good gracious! Q!’’—unless, in- 
deed, it be the sportive Judy, who is found to be 
silent when the startled visitors look round, but 
whose chin has received a recent toss, expressive 
of derision and contempt. Mr. Bagnet’s gravity 
becomes yet more profound. 

“But I think you asked mo, Mr. George ;” 
old Smallweed, who all this time has had the 
pipe in his hand, is the speaker now; ‘I think 
you asked me, what did the letter mean ?”’ 

““ Why, yes, I did,” returns the trooper, in his 
off-hand way: “but I don’t care to know par- 
ticularly, if it’s all correct and pleasant.” 

“Mr. Smallweed, purposely balking himself in 
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an aim at the trooper’s head, throws the pipe on 
the ground, and breaks it to pieces. 

“That's what it means, my dear friend. 1’ll 
smash you. I’llcrumble you. I'll powder you. 
Go to the devil!” 

The two friends rise and look at one another. 
Mr. Bagnet’s gravity now has attained its pro- 
foundest point. 

“* Go to the devil!” repeatstheoldman. “I'll 
have no more of your pipe-smokings and swag- 
gerings. What? You’re an independent dragoon, 
too! Go to my lawyer (you remember where ; 
you have been there before), and show your in- 
dependence now, will you? Come, my dear 
friend, there’s a chance for you. Open the street 
door, Judy; put these blusterers out! Call in 
help if they don’t go. Put ’em out!” 

He vociferates this so loudly, that Mr. Bagnet, 
laying his hands on the shoulders of his comrade, 
before the latter can recover from his amaze- 
ment, gets him on the outside of the street door, 
which is instantly slammed by the triumphant 
Judy. Utterly confounded, Mr. George awhile 
stands looking at the knocker. Mr. Bagnet, in a 
perfect abyss of gravity, walks up and down be- 
fore the little parlor-window, like a sentry, and 
looks in every time he passes; apparently revolv- 
ing something in his mind. 

“Come, Mat!’’ says Mr. George, when he has 
recovered himself, “we must try the lawyer. 
Now, what do you think of this rascal ?” 

Mr. Bagnet, stopping to take a farewell look 
into the parlor, replies, with one shake of his 
head directed at the interior, “ If my old girl had 
been here—I’d have told him!” Having so dis- 
charged himself of the subject of his cogitations, 
he falls into step, and marches off with the troop- 
er, shoulder to shoulder. 

When they present themselves in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, Mr. Tulkinghorn is engaged, and not 
to beseen. He is not at all willing to see them ; 
for when they have waited a full hour, and the 
clerk, on his bell being rung, takes the opportu- 
nity of mentioning as much, as he brings forth no 
more encouraging message than that Mr. Tulk- 
inghorn has nothing to say to them, and they 
had better not wait. They do wait, however, 
with the perseverance of military tactics; and 
at last the bell rings again, and the client in 
possession comes out of Mr. Tulkinghorn’s 
room. 

The client is a handsome old lady; no other 
than Mrs. Rouncewell, housekeeper at Chesney 
Wold. She comes out of the sanctuary with a 
fair old-fashioned courtesy, and softly shuts the 
door. She is treated with some distinction 
there ; for the clerk steps out of his pew to show 
her through the outer office, and to let her out. 
The old lady is thanking him for his attention, 
when she observes the comrades in waiting. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir, but I think those gen- 
tlemen are military ?” 

The clerk referring the question to them with 
his eye, and Mr. George not turning round from 
the almanac over the fire-place, Mr. Bagnet 
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MR. SMALLWEED BREAKS THE PIPE OF PEACE. 


takes upon himself to reply, ‘‘ Yes, ma’am. 
Formerly.” 

“] thought so. I was sure of it. My heart | 
warms, gentlemen, at the sight of you. It al- 
ways does at the sight of such. God bless you, 
gentlemen! You'll excuse an old woman ; but 
I had a son once who went for a soldier. A fine 
handsome youth he was, and good in his bold 
way, though some people did disparage him to 
his poor mother. I ask your pardon for troub- 
ling you, sir. God bless you, gentlemen !” 

‘Same to you, ma’am !’’ returns Mr. Bagnet, 
with right good-will. 

There is something very touching in the ear- 
nestness of the old lady’s voice, and in the trem- 
ble that goes through her quaint old figure. 
But Mr. George is so occupied with the alma- 
nac over the fire-place (calculating the coming 
months by it perhaps), that he does not look 
round until she has gone away, and the door is 
closed upon her. 

“ George,” Mr. Bagnet gruffly whispers, when 
he does turn from the almanac atlast. “ Don’t 
be cast down! ‘ Why, soldiers, why—should we 
be melancholy, boys?’ Cheer up, my hearty !” 

The clerk having now again gone in to say 
that they are still there, and Mr. *Tulkinghorn 





being heard to return with some irascibility, 


‘“* Let ’em come in then!’’ they pass into the 
great room with the painted ceiling, and find 
him standing before the fire. 

“‘ Now, you men, what do you want? Ser- 
geant, I told you the last time I saw you that | 
don’t desire your company here.”’ 

Sergeant replies—dashed within the last few 
minutes as to his usual manner of speech, and 
even as to his usual carriage—that he has re- 
ceived this letter, has been to Mr. Smallweed 
about it, and has been referred there. 

“T have nothing to say to you,”’ rejoins Mr. 
Tulkinghom. “If you get into debt, you must 
pay your debts, or take the consequences. You 
have no occasion to come here to learn that, | 
suppose ?” 

Sergeant is sorry to say that he is not prepared 
with the money. 

“Very well! Then the other man—this man, 
if this is he—raust pay it for you.” 

Sergeant is sorry to add that the other man is 
not prepared with the money either. 

“Very well! Then you must pay it between 
you, or you must both be sued for it, and both 
suffer. You have had the money and must re- 
fund it. You are not to pocket other people’s 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and escape scot 

free.” 
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The lawyer sits down in his easy chair and 
stirs the fire. Mr. George hopes he will have 
the goodness to— 

“J tell you, Sergeant, I have nothing to say 
to you. I don’t like your associates, and don’t 
want you here. This matter is not at all in my 
course of practice, and is not in my office. Mr. 
Smallweed is good enough to offer these affairs 
to me, but they are not in my way. You must 
go to Melchisedech’s in Clifford’s Inn.”’ 

“J must make an apology to you, sir,’’ says 
Mr. George, “‘ for pressing myself upon you with 
so little encourag t—which is almost as un- 
pleasant to me as it can be you; but would you 
let me say a private word to you?” 

Mr. Tulkinghorn rises with his hands in his 
pockets, and walks into one of the window re- 
cesses. “Now! I have no time to waste.” In 
the midst of his perfect assumption of indiffer- 
ence, he directs a sharp look at the trooper ; tak- 
ing care to stand with his own back to the light, 
and to have the other with his face toward it. 

“ Well, sir,”’ says Mr. George, “ this man with 
me is the other party implicated in this unfortu- 
nate affair—nominally, only nominally—and my 
sole object is to prevent his getting into trouble 
on my account. He is a most respectable man 
with a wife and family; formerly in the Royal 
Artillery—” 

“My friend, I don’t care a pinch of snuff for 
the whole Royal Artillery establishment—offi- 
cers, men, tumbrils, wagons, horses, guns, and 
ammunition.”’ 

“'Tis likely, sir. 





But I care a good deal for 
Bagnet and his wife and family being injured on 


my account. And if I could bring them through 
this matter, I should have no help for it but to 
- give up, without any other consideration, what 
you wanted of me the other day.”’ 

“ Have you got it here?” 

“T have got it here, sir.” 

“Sergeant,’’ the lawyer proceeds in his dry, 
passionless manner, far more hopeless in the 
dealing with, than any amount of vehemence, 
“make up your mind while I speak to you, for 
this is final. After I have finished speaking I 
have closed the subject, and I won’t re-open it. 
Understand that. You can leave here, for a few 
days, what you say you have brought here, if 
you choose ; you can take it away at once, if you 
choose. In case you choose to leave it here, I 
can do this for you—I can replace this matter on 
its old footing, and I can go so far besides as to 
give you a written undertaking that this man 
Bagnet shall never be troubled in any way until 
you have been proceeded against to the utmost 
—that your means shall be exhausted before the 
creditor looks to his. This is in fact all but free- 
ing him. Have you decided ?” 

The trooper puts his hand into his breast, and 
answers with a long breath, “ I must de it, sir.”’ 

So Mr. Tulkinghorn, putting on his spectacles, 
sits down and writes the undertaking; which he 
slowly reads and explains to Bagnet, who has 
all this time been staring at the ceiling, and who 





puts his hand on his bald head again, under this 
new verbal shower-bath, and seems exceedingly 
in need of the old girl through whom to express 
his sentiments. The trooper then takes from his 
breast-pocket a folded paper, which he lays with 
an unwilling hand at the lawyer’s elbow. “Tis 
only a letter of instructions, sir. The last I ever 
had from him.” 

Look at a millstone, Mr. George, for some 
change in its expression, and you will find it quite 
as soon as in the face of Mr. Tulkinghorn when 
he opens and reads the letter! Here-folds it and 
lays it in his desk, with a countenance as imper- 
turbable as Death. 

Nor has he any thing more to say or do, but 
to nod once in the same frigid and discourteous 
manner, and to say briefly, “You can go. Show 
these men out, there !’? Being shown out, they 
repair to Mr. Bagnet’s residence to dine. 

Boiled beef and greens constitute the day’s 
variety on the former repast of boiled pork and 
greens ; and Mrs. Bagnet serves out the meal in 
the same way, and seasons it with the best of 
temper : being that rare sort of old girl that she 
receives Good to her arms without a hint that it 
might be Better; and catches light from any 
little spot of darkness near her. The spot on 
this occasion is the darkened brow of Mr. George ; 
he is unusually thoughtful and depressed. At 
first Mrs. Bagnet trusts to the combined endear- 
ments of Quebec and Malta to restore him; but 
finding those young ledies sensible that their 
existing Bluffy is not the Bluffy of their usual 
froliesome acquaintance, she winks off the light 
infantry, and leaves him to deploy at leisure on 
the open ground of the domestic hearth. 

But he does not. He remains in close order, 
clouded and depressed. During the lengthy 
cleaning up and pattening process, when he and 
Mr. Bagnet are supplied with their pipes, he is 
no better than he was at dinner. He forgets to 
smoke, looks at the fire and ponders, lets his 
pipe out, fills the breast of Mr. Bagnet with per- 
turbation and dismay, by showing that he has 
no enjoyment of tobacco. 

Therefore when Mrs. Bagnet at last appears, 
rosy from the invigorating pail, and sits down 
to her work, Mr. Bagnet growls “Old girl!”’ 
and winks monitions to her to find out what's 
the matter. 

“Why, George !’’ says Mrs. Bagnet, quietly 
threading her needle. ‘ How low you are!” 

“Am I? Not good company? Well, I am 
afraid I am not.” 

‘He ain’t at all like Bluffy, mother !’’ cries 
little Malta. 

* Because he ain’t well, J think, mother !”’ 
adds Quebec. 

“ Sure that’s a bad sign not to be like Bluffy, 
too!” returns the trooper, kissing the young 
damsels. ‘ But it’s true,’’ with a sigh—“ true, 
Iam afraid. These little ones are always right !”’ 

‘** George,” says Mrs. Bagnet, working busily, 
“if I thought you cross enough to think of any 
thing that a shrill old soldier's wife—who could 
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have bitten her tongue off afterward, and ought 
to have done it almost—said this morning, I don’t 
know what I shouldn’t say to you now.” 

““My kind soul of a darling,” returns the 
trooper. ‘‘ Not a morsel of it.” 


“ Because really and truly, George, what I 
said and meant to say was, that I trusted Lig- 
num to you, and was sure you'd bring him 
And you have brought him throngh 


through it. 
it, noble!” 

‘“* Thank’ee, my dear,” says George. 
glad of your good opinion.” 

In giving Mrs. Bagnet’s hand, with her work 
in it, a friendly shake—for she took her seat be- 
side him—the trooper’s attention is attracted to 
her face. After looking at it for a little while as 
she plies her needle, he looks to young Woolwich, 
sitting on his stool in the corner, and beckons 
that fifer to him. 

“See there, my boy,” says George, very 
gently smoothing the mother’s hair with his 
hand, “ there’s a good loving forehead for you! 
All bright with love of you, my boy. A little 
touched by the sun and the weather through 
following your father about, and taking care of 
you, but as fresh and wholesome as a ripe apple 
on a tree.” 

Mr. Bagnet’s face expresses, so far as in its 
wooden material lies, the highest approbation 
and acquiescence. 

“The time will come, my boy,” pursues the 
trooper, “when this hair of your mother’s will 
be gray, and this forehead all crossed and re- 
crossed with wrinkles—and a fine old lady she’!l 
be then. Take care, while you are young that 
you can think in those days, ‘I never whitened 
a hair of her dear head, J never marked a sorrow- 
ful line in her face!’ For of all the many things 
that you can think of when you are a man, you 
had better have that by you, Woolwich!” 

Mr. George concludes by rising from his chair, 
seating the boy beside his mother in it, and say- 
ing, with something of a hurry about him, that 
he’ll smoke his pipe in the street a bit. 

—echeiiaigiidil 
CHAPTER XXXV.—EstHER’s NaRRaTIVvE. 

I vay ill through several weeks, and the usual 
tenor of my life became like an old remembrance. 
But this was not the effect of time so much as of 
the change in all my habits, made by the help- 
lessness and inaction of a sick room. Before I 
had been confined to it many days, every thing 
else seemed to have retired into a remote dis- 
tance, where there was little or no separation be- 
tween the various stages of my life which had 
been really divided by years. In falling ill, I 
seemed to have crossed a dark ocean, and to 
have left all my experiences mingled together 
by the great distance, on the healthy shore. 

My housekeeping duties, though at first it 
caused me great anxiety to think that they were 
unperformed, were soon as far off as the oldest 
of the old duties at Greenleaf, or the summer 
afternoons when I went home from school with 
my portfolio under my arm, and my childish 
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shadow at my side, to my godmother’s house. | 
had never known before how short life really was, 
and into how small a space the mind could put 
it. 
While I was very ill, the way in which these 
divisions of time were lost, and became confused 
with one another, distressed my mind exceeding. 
ly. At once a child, an elder girl, and the little 
woman I had been so happy as: I was not only 
oppressed by cares and difficulties adapted to each 
station, but by the great perplexity of endlessly 
trying to reconcile them. I suppose that few 
who have not been in such a condition can quite 
understand what I mean, or what painful unrest 
arose from this source. 

For the same reason I am almost afraid to hint 
at that time in my disorder; it seemed one long 
night, but I believe there were both nights and 
days in it—when I labored up colossal staircases, 
contriving to reach the top, and ever turned, as | 
have seen a worm in a garden path by some ob- 
struction, and laboring again. I knew perfectly 
at intervals, and I think vaguely at most times, 
that I was in my bed, and talked with Charley, 
and felt her touch, and knew her very well; yet 
I would find myself complaining “ more of these 
never-ending stairs, Charley—more and more— 
piled up to the sky, I think!” and laboring on 
again. 

Dare I hint at that worse time when, strung 
together somewhere in great black space, there 
was a flaming necklace or ring, or starry circle of 
some kind, of which I was one of the beads! 
And when my only prayer was to be taken off 
from the rest, and when it was such inexplicable 
agony and misery to be a part of the dreadful 
thing ? 

Perhaps the less I say of these sick experiences, 
the less tedious and the more intelligible I shall be. 
I do not recall them to make others unhappy, or 
because I am now the least unhappy in remem- 
bering them. It may be that if we knew more 
of such strange afflictions we might be better able 
to alleviate their intensity. 

The repose that succeeded, the long delicious 
sleep, the blissful rest, when in my weakness | 
was too caim to have any care for myself, and 
could have heard (or so I think now) that I was 
dying with no other emotion than with a pitying 
love for those I left behind—this state can be 
perhaps more widely understood. I was in this 
state when I first shrunk from the light as it 
twinkled on me once more, and I knew with a 
boundless joy for which no words are raptures 
enough, that I should see again. 

I had heard my Ada crying at the door, day 
and night ; I had heard her calling to me that | 
was cruel and did not love her; I had heard her 
praying and imploring to be let in to nurse and 
comfort me, and to leave my bedside no more; 
but I had only said, when I could speak, ‘‘ Never, 
my sweet girl, never!’ and I had over and over 
again reminded Charley that she was to keep my 
darling from the room, whether I lived or died. 
Charley had been true to me in that time of need, 
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and with her little hand and her great heart had 
kept the door fast. 

But now, my sight strengthening and the glori- 
ous light coming every day more fully and brightly 
on me, I could read the letters that my dear wrote 
to me every morning and evening, and could put 
them to my lips and lay my cheek upon them 
with no fear of hurting her. I could see my lit- 
tle maid, so tender and so careful, going about 
the two rooms setting every thing in order and 
speaking cheerfully to Ada from the open window 
again. I could understand the stillness in the 
house and the thoughtfulness it expressed on the 
part of all those who had always been so good to 
me. I could weep in the exquisite felicity of my 
heart, and be as happy in my weakness as ever 
I had been in my strength. 

By-and-by, my strength began to be restored. 
Instead of lying with so strange a calmness 
watching what was done for me, as if it were 
done for some one else whom I was greatly sorry 
for, I helped it a little, and so on to a little more 
and much more, until I became useful to myself, 
and interested, and attached to life again. 

How well I remember the pleasant afternoon 
when I was raised in bed with pillows for the first 
time, to enjoy a great tea-drinking with Charley! 
The little creature—sent into the world surely to 
minister to the weak and sick—was so happy, and 
so busy, and stopped so often in her preparations 
to lay her head upon my bosom and fondle me 
and cry, with joyful tears, she was so glad, she 
was so glad! that I was obliged to say, ‘‘ Charley, 
if you go on in this way, I must lie down again, 
my darling, for I am weaker than I thought I 
was!”? So Charley became as quiet as a mouse, 
and took her bright face here and there, across and 
_ across the two rooms, out of the shade into the 
divine sunshine, and out of the sunshine into the 
shade, while I watched her peacefully. When 
all her preparations were concluded and the pretty 
tea-board with its little delicacies to tempt me, 
and its white cloth, and its flowers, and every 
thing so lovingly and beautifully arranged for me 
by Ada down-stairs, was ready on the little table 
at the bed-side, I felt sure I was steady enough to 
say something to Charley that was not new to 
my thoughts. 

First I complimented Charley on the room; 
and indeed, it was so fresh and airy, so spotless 
and neat, that I could scarce believe I had been 
lying there so long. This delighted Charley, and 
her face was brighter than before. 

“ Yet, Charley,”’ said I, looking round, “I miss 
something, surely, that I am accustomed to !”’ 

Poor little Charley looked round too, and pre- 
tended to shake her head, as if there was nothing 
absent. 

“ Are the pictures all as they used to be?” I 
asked her. 

“Every one of them, miss,” said Charley. 

“ And the furniture, Charley ?” 

“ Except where I have moved it about to make 
more room, miss.” 

“ And yet,” said 1, “‘ I miss some familiar ob- 





ject. Ah, I know what it is, Charley! It’s the 
looking-glass.”’ 

Charley got up from the table, making as if she 
had forgotten something, and went into the next 
room; and I heard her sob there. 

I had thought of this very often. I was now 
certain of it. I could thank God that it was not 
a shock to me now. I called Charley back, and 
when she came—at first pretending to smile, but 
as she drew nearer to me, looking grieved—I took 
her in my arias, and said, “It matters very lit- 
tle, Charley. I hope I ean do without my old 
face very well.” 

I was frequently so far advanced as to be able 
to sit up in a great chair, and even giddily te 
walk into the adjoining room, leaning on Charley. 
The mirror was gone from its usual place in that 
room too; but what I had to bear was none the 
harder to bear for that. 

My Guardian had throughout been earnest to 
visit me, and there was now no good reason why 
I should deny myself that happiness. He came 
one morning, and when he first came in could 
only hold me in his embrace, and say, ‘* My dear, 
deargirl!’’ I had long known—who could know 
better !—what a deep fountain of affection and 
generosity his heart was; and was it not worth 
my trivial suffering and change to fill such a place 
in it? ‘Oh, yes!’’ I thought. ‘“‘He has seen 
me, and he loves me better than he did; he has 
seen me, and is even kinder to me than he was 
before; and what have I to mourn for !”’ 

He sat down by me on the sofa, supporting me 
with his arm. For a little while he sat with his 
hand over his face, but when he removed it, fell 
into his usual manner. There never can have 
been, there never can be, a pleasanter manner. 

‘““ My little woman,” said he, “what a sad 
time this has been. Such an inflexible little 
woman, too, through all !” 

“Only for the best, Guardian,” said I. 

‘* For the best ?”’ he repeated, tenderly. “Of 
course, for the best. Every thing she does is for 
the best, and of the best. But here have Ada 
and I been perfectly forlorn and miserable ; here 
has your friend Caddy been coming and going 
late and early ; here has every one about the house 
been utterly lost and dejected ; here has even poor 
Rick been writing—to me, too—in his anxiety 
for you !”’ 

I had read of Caddy in Ada’s letters, but not 
of Richard. I told him so. 

“Why, no, my dear,’ he replied. “I have 
thought it better not to mention it to her.” 

“ And you speak of his writing to you,”’ said I, 
repeating his emphasis. “As if it were not nat- 
ural for him to do so, Guardian ; as if he could 
write to a better friend !”’ 

“He thinks he could, my love,” returned my 
Guardian, “and to many a better. The truth is, 
he writes to me under a sort of protest, while un- 
able to write to you with any hope of an answer 
—wrote coldly, haughtily, distantly, resentfully. 
Well, dearest little woman, we must look forbear- 
ingly on it. He is not to blame. Jarndyce and 
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Jarndyce has warped him out of himself, and 
perverted me in his eyes. I have known it do 
as bad deeds, and worse, many and many a time. 
If two angels could be concerned in it, I believe 
it would change their nature.” 

“Tt has not changed yours, Guardian.” 

“Oh, yes, it has, my dear,” he said, laughing- 
ly. ‘It has made the south wind easterly, Idon’t 
know how often. Rick mistrusts and suspects 
me—goes to lawyers, and is taught to mistrust 
and suspect me. Hears I have conflicting inter- 
ests ; claims clashing against his, and what not. 
Whereas, Heaven knows, that if I could get out 
of the mountains of Wiglomeration on which 
my unfortunate name has been so long bestowed 
(which I can't), or could level them by the ex- 
tinction of my own original right (which | can’t, 
either, and no human power ever can, anyhow, 
I believe ; to such a pass have we got), 1 would 
do it this hour. I would rather restore to poor 
Rick his proper nature, than be endowed with all 
the money that dead suitors, broken, heart and 
soul, upon the wheel of Chancery, have left un- 
claimed with the Accountant-General, and that’s 
money enough, my dear, to be cast into a pyra- 
mid in memory of Ch y's tr dent wick- 
edness.” 

“Ts it possible, Guardian,”’ I asked, amazed, 
“that Richard can be suspicious of you ?”’ 

“ Ah, my love, my love,”’ he said, ‘‘it is in the 
subtle poison of such abuses to breed such dis- 
eases. His blood is infected, and objects lose 
their natural aspects in his sight. It is not his 
fault.” 

“ But it is a terrible misfortune, Guardian.” 

“It is a terrible misfortune, little woman, to 
be ever drawn within the influences of Jarndyce 
and Jczudyce. I know none greater. By little 
and little he has been induced to trust in that 
rotten reed, and it communicates some portion 
of its rottenness to every thing around him. But 
again, I say, with all my soul, we must be pa- 
tient with poor Rick, and not blame him. What 
a troop of fine fresh hearts like his have I seen 
in my time turned by the same means !”’ 

I could not help expressing something of my 
wonder and regret that his benevolent, disinter- 
ested intentions had prospered so little. 

“We must not say so, Dame Durden,” he 
cheerfully replied ; ‘‘ Ada is the happier, I hope}; 
and that is much. I did think that I and both 
these young creatures might be friends, and not 
distrustful foes, and we might so far counteract 
the suit and prove too strong for it. But it was 
too much to expect. Jarndyce and Jarndyce was 
the curtain of Rick’s cradle.”’ 

“ But, Guardian, may we not hope that a lit- 
tle experience will teach him what a false and 
wretched thing it is?” 

“We will hope so, my Esther,” said Mr. Jarn- 
dyce, “and it may not teach him so too late. 
{fn any case we must not be hard on him. There 
are not many grown and matured men living 
while we speak—good men, too, who, if they 
were thrown into this same court as suitors, 








would not be vitally changed and depreciated 
within three years—within two—within one 
How can we stand amazed at poor Rick? A 
young man so unfortunate,’’ here he fell into 4 
lower tone, as if he were thinking aloud, “can 
not at first believe (who could ?) that Chancery 
is what it is. He looks to it, flushed and fitfully, 
to do something with his interests, and bring 
them to some settlement. It procrastinates, dis. 
appoints, tries, tortures him, and wears out his 
sanguine hopes and patience, thread by thread 

but he still looks to it, and hankers after it, and 
finds his whole world treacherous and hollow 

Well, well, weil! Enough of this, my dear!” 

He had supported me, as at first, all this time 
and his tenderness was so precious to me that | 
leaned my head upon his shoulder and loved him 
as if he had been my father. I resolved in my 
own mind in this little pause, by some means, to 
see Richard when I grew strong, and try to set 
him right. 

“There are better subjects than these,” said 
my Guardian, “for such a joyful time as the time 
of our dear girl’s recovery. And I had a com- 
mission to broach one of them as soon as I should 
begin to talk. When shall Ada come to see you 
my love?” 

I had been thinking of that,too. A little in con- 
nection with the absent mirrors, but not much 
for 1 knew my loving girl would be changed by 
no change in my looks. 

“ Dear Guardian,’’ said I, ‘as I have shut he: 
out so long—though, indeed, indeed, she is like 
the light to me—”’ 

“T know it well, Dame Durden, well.” 

He was so good, his touch expressed such en- 
dearing compassion and affection, and the ton: 
of his voice carried such comfort into my heart 
that I stopped for a little while, quite unable 
goon. ‘ Yes, yes, you are tired,” said he. “Rest 
a little.” 

“ As I have kept Ada out so long,” I began 
afresh after a short while, “1 think I should lik 
to have my own way a little longer, Guardian 
It would be best to be away from here before ! 
see her. If Charley and 1 were to go to some 
country lodging as soon as I can move, and if | 
had a week there, in which to grow stronger and 
to be revived by the sweet air, and to look for 
ward to the happiness of having Ada with me 
again, I think it would be better for us.” 

I hope it was not a poor thing in me to wish 
to be a little more used to my altered self before 
I met the eyes of the dear girl I longed so ardently 
to see; but itis the truth. Idid, He understood 
me, I was sure, but I was not afraid of that. Ii 
it were a poor thing, I knew he would pass it over 

“Our spoilt little woman,” said my Guardian 
‘‘ shall have her own way even in her inflexibility 
thongh at the price, I know, of tears down stairs 
And see here! Here is Boythorn, heart of chivalry. 
breathing such precious vows as never were 
breathed on paper before, that if you don’t go 
and occupy his whole house, he having already 
turned out of it expressly for that purpose, by 
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Heaven and by earth he'll pull it down and not 
leave one brick standing on another !”’ 

And my Guardian put a letter in my hand; 
without any ordinary beginning such as “My 
dear Jarndyce,” but rushing at once into the 
words, “1 swear if Miss Summerson do not come 
down and take possession of my house, which I 
vacate for her this day at one o’clock, p.m.,”’ and 
then with the utmost seriousness, and in the most 
emphatic terms, going onto make the extraordi- 
nary declaration he had quoted. We did not 
appreciate the writer the less for laughing heartily 
over it; and we settled that 1 should write him 
a letter of thanks on the morrow, and uccept his 
offer. It was a most agreeable one to me, for of 
all the places I could have thought of, I should 
have liked to go to none so well as Chesney 
Wold. 

“Now, little housewife,” said my Guardian, 
locking at his watch, “‘I was strictly timed be- 
fore 1 came up-stairs, for you must not be tired 
too soon; and my time has waned away to the 
last minute. I have one other petition. Little 
Miss Flite, hearing a rumor that you were ill, 
made nothing of walking down here—twenty 
miles, poor soul, in a pair of dancing shoes—to 
inquire. It was Heaven’s mercy we were at 
home, or she would have walked back again.” 

The old conspiracy to make me happy? Every 
body seemed to be in it! 

“Now, pet,”’ said my Guardian, “if it would 
not be irksome to you to admit the harmless little 
creature one afternoon before you save Boythorn’s 
otherwise devoted house from demolition, I be- 
lieve you would make her prouder and better 
pleased with herself than I—though my eminent 
naine ts Jarndyce—could do in a lifetime.” 

I have no doubt he knew there would be some- 
thing in the simple image of the poor afflicted 
creature that would fall gently on my mind with 
a good influence. I felt it as he spoke to me. I 
could not tell him heartily enough how ready I 
was to receive her. I had always pitied her; 
never so much as now. I had always been glad 
of my little power to soothe her under her calamity ; 
but never, never half so glad before. 

We arranged a time for Miss Flite to come out 
by the coach, and share my early dinner. When 
my Guardian left me, I turned my face away 
upon my couch, and prayed to be forgiven if I, 
surrounded by such blessings, had magnified to 
myself the little trial that I had to undergo. 
The childish prayer of that old birthday, when I 
had aspired to be industrious, contented, and 
true-hearted, and to do some good to some one, 
and win some love to myself if I could, came 
back into my mind with a reproachful sense of 
all the happiness I had since enjoyed, and all the 
affectionate hearts that had been turned toward 
me. If I were weak now, what had I profited 
by these mercies? I repeated the old childish 
prayer in its old childish words, and found that 
its old peace had not departed from it. 

My Guardian now came every day. In a week 
or so more, I could walk about our rooms, and 
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hold long talks with Ada from behind the window- 
curtain. Yet I never saw her, for I had not as 
yet the courage to look at the dear face, though 
I could have done so easily without her seeing 
me. 

On the appointed day Miss Flite arrived. The 
poor little creature ran into my room quite for- 
getful of her usual dignity, and crying from her 
very heart of hearts, “‘ My dear Fitz Jarndyce !" 
fell upon my neck and kissed me twenty times. 

“Dear me!” said she, putting her hand into 
her reticule, ‘I have nothing here but documents, 
my dear Fitz Jarndyce; I must borrow a pocket- 
handkerchief.” 

Charley gave her one, and the good creature 
certainly made use of it, for she held it to her 
eyes with both hands, and sat so shedding tears 
for the next ten minutes. 

“ With pleasure, my dear Fitz Jarndyce,” she 
was careful to explain. ‘Not the least pain. 
Pleasure to see you well again. Pleasure at hav- 
ing the honor of being admitted to see you. | 
am so much fonder of you, my love, than of the 
Chancellor. Though I do attend court regularly 
By-the-by, my dear, mentioning pocket-handker- 
chiefs—” 

Miss Flite here looked at Charley, who had 
been to meet her at the place where the coach 
stopped. Charley glanced at me, and looked un- 
willing to pursue the suggestion. 

“ Ve-ry right!” said Miss Flite, “ ve-ry correct. 
Truly? Highly indiscreet of me to mention it; 
but my dear Miss Fitz Jarndyce, 1 am afraid 1 
am at times (between ourselves, you wouldn’t 
think it) a littlhe—rambling you know,”’ said Miss 
Flite, touching her forehead. ‘ Nothing more.” 

“What were you going to tell me?” said I, 
smiling, for I saw she wanted to go on. “You 
have roused my curiosity, and now you must 
gratify it.” 

Miss Flite looked to Charley for advice in this 
important crisis, who said, “If you please, ma’am, 
you had better tell then,”’ and therein gratified 
Miss Flite beyond measure. 

‘“*So sagacions, our young friend,” said she, in 
her mysterious way. ‘“ Diminutive. But ve-ry 
sagacious! Well, my dear, it’s a pretty anecdote. 
Nothing more, Still I think it charming. Who 
should follow us down the road from the coach, 
my dear, but a poor person in a very ungenteel 
bonnet—” 

* Jenny, if you please, miss,” said Charley. 

“Just so!” Miss Flite acquiesced with the 
greatest suavity. “Jenny. Ye-es! And what 
does she tell our young friend, but that there has 
been a lady with a vail inquiring at her cottage 
after my dear Fitz Jarndyce’s health, and taking 
a handkerchief away with her as a little keep- 
sake, merely because it was my amiable Fitz 
Jarndyce’s. Now, you know, so very pxepos- 
sessing in the lady with the vail!” 

“Tf you please, miss,” said Charley, to whom 
I looked in some astonishment, ‘‘ Jenny says that 
when her baby died, you left a handkerchief there, 





and that she put it away and kept it with the 
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baby’s little things. I think, if you please, partly 
because it was yours, miss, and partly because it 
had covered the baby.” 

“Diminutive,” whispered Miss Flite, making 
a variety of motions about her own forehead to 
express intellect in Charley. ‘ But ex-ceedingly 
sagacious! And so clear! My love, she’s clearer 
than any counsel I ever heard !”’ 

“Yes, Charley,” I returned. “I remember it. 
Well?” 

“Well, miss,’’ said Charley, “and that’s the 
handkerchief the lady took. And Jenny wants 
you to know that she wouldn’t have made away 
with it herself for a heap of money, but that the 
lady took it, and left some money instead. Jenny 
don’t know her at all, if you please, miss.” 

“Why, who can she be?” said I. 

«My love,”’ Miss Flite suggested, advancing 
her lips to my ear, with her most mysterious 
look, “in my opinion—don’t mention this to 
our diminutive friead—she’s the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s wife. He’s married, you know. And I un- 
derstand she leads him a terrible life. Throws 
his lordship’s paper into the fire, my dear, if he 
won’t pay the jeweler !"’ 

I did not think very much about this lady then, 
for I had an impression that it might be Caddy. 
Besides, my attention was diverted by my visitor, 
who was cold after her ride, and looked hungry ; 
and who, our dinner being brought in, required 
some little assistance in arraying herself with 
great satisfaction in a pitiable old scarf and a 
much-worn and often-mended pair of gloves, 
which she had brought down in a paper parcel. 
I had to preside, too, over the entertainment, 
consisting of a dish of fish, a roast fowl, a sweet- 
bread, vegetables, pudding, and Madeira; and it 
was so pleasant to see how she enjoyed it, and 
with what state and ceremony she did honor to 
it, that I was soon thinking of nothing else. 

When we had finished, and had our little des- 
sert before us, embellished by the hands of my 
dear, who would yield the superintendence of 
every thing prepared for me to no one—Miss 
Flite was so very chatty and happy, that I 
thought I would lead her to her own history, as 
she was always pleased to talk about herself. I 
began by saying, ‘“‘You have attended on the 
Lord Chancellor many years, Miss Flite ?”’ 

“O many, many, many years, my dear. 
I expect a judgment shortly.” 

There was an anxiety even in her hopefulness, 
that made me doubtful if I had done right in ap- 
proaching the subject. I thought I would say 
no more about it. 

“My father expected a judgment,” said Miss 
Flite. “My brother. My sister. They all ex- 
pected a judgment. The same that I expect.” 

“They are all—” 

“ Ye-es, dead of course, my dear,” said she. 

As I saw she would go on, I thought it best to 
try to be serviceable to her by meeting the theme, 
rather than avoiding it. 

“Would it not be wiser,” said I, “to expect 
this judgment no more ?” 


But 
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“Why, my dear,”’ she answered promptly, of 
course it would !”’ 

*“ And to attend the court no more ?” 

‘* Equally, of course,” said she. ‘ Very wear. 
ing to be always in expectation of what never 
comes, my dear Fitz Jarndyce! Wearing, I as- 
sure you, to the bone!’’ 

She slightly showed me her arm, and it was 
fearfully thin indeed. 

“But, my dear,” she went on, in her mysteri 
ous way, ‘‘there’s a dreadful attraction in the 
place. Hush! Don’t mention it to our diminnu. 
tive friend, when she comes in. Or it may fright. 
en her. With good reason. 
traction in the place. 
you must expect.” 

I tried to assure her that this was not so. She 
heard me patiently and smilingly, but was ready 
with her own answer. 

* Ay, ay, ay! You think so, because I am a 
little rambling. Ve-ry absurd, to be a little ram- 
bling, is it not? Ve-ry confusing, too. To the 
head. I find itso. But, my dear, I have been 
there many years, and I have noticed. It’s the 
Mace and Seal upon the table.” 

“What could they do, did she think?” | 
mildly asked her. 

“ Draw,” returned Miss Flite. ‘* Draw people 
on, my dear. Draw peace out of them. 
out of them. Good looks out of them. Good 
qualities out of them. I have felt them drawing 
my rest away in the night. Cold and glittering 
devils !” 

She touched me several times upon the arm, 
and nodded good-humoredly, as if she were anx- 
ious [ should understand that I had no cause to 
fear her, though she spoke so gloomily, and con- 
fided these awful secrets to me. 

“Let me see,” said she. “Ill tell you my 
own case. Before they ever drew me—before | 
had ever seen them—what was it I used to do? 
tambourine playing? No. Tambour work. | 
and my sister worked at tambour work. Our 
father and our brother had a builder’s business. 
We all lived together. Ve-ry respectably, my 
dear! First, our father was drawn—slowly 
Home was drawn with him. In a few years, he 
was a fierce, sour, angry bankrupt, without a kind 
word or a kind look for any one. He had been 
so different, Fitz Jarndyce. He was drawn tos 
debtor’s prison. There he died. Then our brother 
was swiftly drawn to drunkenness and rags. And 
death. Then my sister was drawn. Hush! Never 
ask to what! Then I was ill, and in misery, and 
heard, as I had often heard before, that this was 
all the work of Chancery. When I got better, | 
went to look at the Monster, and then I found 
out how it was, and I was drawn to stay there.” 

Having got over her own short narrative, in 
the delivery of which she had spoken in a low, 
strained voice, as if the shock were fresh upon 
her, she gradually resumed her usual air of ami- 
able importance. 

“ You don’t quite credit me, my dear! Well, 
well! You will, some day. I am a little ram- 


There’s a cruel at- 
You can’t leave it And 
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bling. But I have noticed. I have seen many 
new faces come, unsuspicious, within the influ- 
ence of the Mace and Seal in these many years. 
As my father’s came there. As my brother's. 
As my sister’s. As my own. I hear conversa- 
tion Kenge and the rest of them say to the new 
faces, ‘Here’s little Miss Flite. O, you are new 
here; and you must come and be presented to 
tittle Miss Flite!’ Ve-ry good. Proud I am 
sure to have the honor! And we all laugh. 
But Fitz Jarndyce knows what will happen; I 
know, far better than they do, when the attrac- 
tion has begun. I know the signs, my dear. I 
saw.them begin in Gridley. And I saw them 
end. Fitz Jarndyce, my love,” speaking low 
again. “I saw them beginning in our friend 
the Ward in Jarndyce. Let some one hold him 
back. Or he’ll be drawn to ruin.” 

She looked at me in silence for some moments, 
with her face gradually softening into a smile. 
Seeming to fear that she had been too gloomy, 
and seeming also to lose the connection in her 
mind, she said, politely, as she sipped her glass 
of wine, ‘‘ Yes, my dear, as I was saying, I ex- 
pect a judgment shortly. Then I shall release 
my birds, you know, and confer estates.” 

I was very much impressed by her allusion to 
Richard, and by the sad meaning, so sadly illus- 
trated in her poor pinched form, that made its 
way through all her incoherence. But happily 
for her, she was quite complacent again now, and 
beamed with nods and smiles. 

“But, my dear,” she said, gayly, reaching an- 
other hand to put itupon mine. ‘“ You have not 
congratulated me on my physician. Positively 
not once, yet !”” 

I was obliged to confess that I did not quite 
“know what she meant. 

“My physician, Mr. Woodcourt, my dear, who 
was so exceedingly attentive to me. Though his 
services were rendered quite gratuitously, I as- 
sure you! Until the Day of Judgment—I mean 
the judgment that will dissolve the spell upon 
me of the Mace and Seal.” 

“Mr. Woodcourt is so far away, now,” said I, 
“that I thought the time for such congratula- 
tions was past, Miss Flite.” 

“But, my child,” she returned, “ is it possible 
that you don’t know what has happened ?” 

“No,” said I. 

“Not what every body has been talking of, my 
beloved Fitz Jarndyce ?”’ 

“No,” said I. “ You forget how long I have 
been here.” 

“True! my dear, for the moment—true. I 
blame myself. But my memory has been drawn 
out of me, with every thing else, by what I men- 
tioned. Ve-ry strong influence, is it not? Well 
my dear, there has been a terrible shipwreck over 
in those East-Indian seas.” 

“Mr. Woodcourt shipwrecked !” 

“Don’t be agitated, my dear. He is safe. 
An awful scene. Death in all shapes. Hundreds 

of dead and dying. Fire, storm, and darkness. 
Numbers of the drowning thrown upon a rock. 


There, and through it all, my dear physician wax 
a hero. Calm and brave through every thing 
Saved many lives; never complained in hungor 
and thirst, wrapped naked people in his spare 
clothes, took the lead, showed them what to do, 
governed them, tended the sick, buried the dead 
and brought the poor survivors safely off at last! 
My dear, the poor emaciated creatures all but 
worshiped him. They fell down at his feet 
when they got to the land and blessed him. 
The whole country rings with it. Stay! where’s 
my bag of documents? I have got it there, and 
you shall read it.—You shall read it!’’ 

And I did read all the noble history; though 
very slowly, and imperfectly then, for my eyes 
were so dimmed that I could not see the words, 
and I cried so much that I was many times 
obliged to lay down the long account she had cut 
out ofthe newspaper. I felt so triumphant ever 
to have known the man who had done such gen- 
erous and gallant deeds, I felt such glowing ex- 
ultation in his renown, I so admired and loved 
what he had done that I envied the storm-worn 
people who had fallen down at his feet and blessed 
him as their preserver. I could myself have 
kneeled down then, so far away, and blessed him, 
in my rapture, that he should be so truly good 
and brave. I felt that no one—mother, sister, 
wife—could honor him more than I. I did, in- 
deed ! 

My poor little visitor made me a present of the 
account, and when, as the evening began to close 
in, she rose to take her leave, lest she should 
miss the coach by which she was to return, she 
was still full of the shipwreck, which I had not 
yet sufficiently composed myself to understand in 
all its details. 

‘“‘My dear,” said she, as she carefully folded 
up her scarf and gloves, “‘my brave physician 
ought to have a title bestowed upon him. And 
no doubt he will. You are of that opinion?” 

That he will deserve one, yes. That he would 
ever have ene, no. 

“ Why not, Fitz Jarndyce?” she asked, rather 
sharply. 

I said it was not the custom in England to 
confer titles on men distinguished by peaceful 
services, however good and great; unless occa- 
sionally, when they were distinguished by the ae- 
cumulation of some very large amount of money. 

“Why, good gracious,” said Miss Flite, “how 
can you say that? Surely you know, my dear, 
that all the greatest ornaments of England, in 
knowledge, imagination, active humanity, and 
improvement of every kind, are among its no- 
bility; look round you, my dear, and consider. 
You must be rambling a little now, I think, if 
you don’t know that this is the great reason why 
titles will always last in the land.” 

I am afraid she believed what she said; for 
there were moments when she was very mad in- 
deed. 

And now I must part with a little secret 1 
have thus far tried to keep. I had thought, 





sometimes, that Mr. Woodcourt loved me, and 
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that if he had been richer, he would perhaps | Christiana could deceive me. That I failed in 
have told me that he loved me, before he went | my expectations from my uncle Chill, on account 
away. I had thought, sometimes, that if he had | of not being as sharp as he could have wished 
done so, I should have been glad of it. But how | in worldly matters. That, through life, I have 
much better it was now, that this had never | been rather put upon and disappointed, in 
happened! What should I have suffered, if] had | general way. ‘That I am at present a bachelor 
had to write to him, and tell him that the poor | of between fifty-nine and sixty years of age, 
face he had known as mine was quite gone from | living on a limited income in the form of a quar. 
me, and that I freely released him from his bond- | terly allowance, to which I see that John our 
age to one whom he had never seen ! | esteemed host wishes me to make no further 
O it was so much better as it was! With a | allusion. 

great pang mercifully spared me, I could take; The supposition as to my present pursuits 
back to my heart my childish prayer to be all he | and habits is to the following effect. 

had so brightly shown himself; and there was| I live ina lodging in the Clapham Road—a 
nothing to be undone : nochain for me to break, | very clean back room, in a very respectable house 
or cor him to drag; and I could go, please God, | where I am expected not to be at home in the 


uy lonely way along the path of duty, and he day-tune, unless poorly ‘ and which I usually 
wuld go his nobler way upon its broader road; | leave in the morning at nine o'clock, on pretense 
| of going to business. I take my breakfast—my 


and though we were apart upon the journey 1 | : : 
might mie to meet him unselfishly, innocently, | roll and butter, and my half-pint of coffee—at 
better far than he had thought me when I found the old established coffee-shop near W estminster 
some favor in his eyes, at the journey’s end. Bridge; and then I go into the oo don’ 
~ Sitio | know why—and sit in Garraway’s Coffee House, 
| and on *Change, and walk about, and look into 
a few offices and counting-houses where some of 
my relations or acquaintances are so good as to 
THE POOR RELATION’S STORY. tolerate me, and where I stand by the fire if the 
H E. was very reluctant to take precedence of | weather happens to be cold. I get through the 
At so many respected members of the family, | day in this way until five o'clock, and then | 
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by beginning the round of stories they were to | 
relate as they sat in a goodly circle by the Christ- | 
mas fire; and he modestly suggested that it 
would be more correct if “John our esteemed 
host” (whose health he begged to drink) would 
have the kindness to begin. For as to himself, 
he said, he was so little used to lead the way, | 
that really— But as they all cried out here, | 


dine: at a cost, on the average, of,one and three- 
pence. Having still a little money to spend on 
my evening's entertainment, I look into the old- 
established coffee-shop as I go home, and take 
my cup of tea, and perhaps my bit of toast. So, 
as the large hand of the clock makes its way 
round to the morning hour again, I make my 
way round to the Clapham Road again, and go 


that he must begin, and agreed with one voice | to bed when I get to my lodging—fire being ex- 
that he might, could, would, and should begin, | pensive, and being objected to by the family on 
he left off rubbing his hands, and took his legs | account of its giving trouble and making a dirt 
out from under his arm-chaif, and did begin. | Sometimes, one of my relations or acquaint- 

T have no doubt (said the poor relation) that I| ances is so obliging as to ask me to dinner 
shall surprise the assembled members of our | Those are holiday occasions, and then I gener- 
family, and particularly John our esteemed host | ally walk inthe Park. Iam a solitary man, and 
to whom we are so much indebted for the great | seldom walk with any body. Not that I am 


hospitality with which he has this day enter- | 
tained us, by the confession I am going to make. | 
But, if you do me the honor to be surprised at | 
any thing that falls from a person so unimport- | 
ant in the family as I am, I can only say that I | 
shall be scrupulously accurate in all I relate. 

I am not what I am supposed to be. I am 
quite another thing. Perhaps before I go fur- | 
ther, I had better glance at what I am supposed | 
to be. 

It is supposed, unless I mistake—the assem- | 
bled members of our family will correct me if I | 
do, which is very likely (here the poor relation 
looked mildly about him for contradiction) ; that 
I am nobody’s enemy but my own. That I 
never met with any particular success in any 
thing. That I failed in business because I was 
unbusiness-like and credulous—in not being 
prepared for the interested designs of my part- 
ner. That I failed in love, because I was ridicu- 
lously trustful-—in thinking it impossible that 





avoided because I am shabby; for I am not at 
all shabby, having always a very good suit of 
black on (or rather Oxford mixture, which has 
the appearance of black and wears much betier) ; 
but I have got into a habit of speaking low, and 
being rather silent, and my spirits are not high, 
and I am sensible that I am not an attractive 
companion. 

The only exception to this general rule is the 
child of my first cousin, little Frank. I havea 
particular affection for that child, and he takes 
very kindly to me. He is a diffident boy by 
nature ; and in a crowd he is soon run over, as 
I may say, and forgotten. He and I, however, 
get on exceedingly well. I have a fancy that 
the poor child will in time succeed to my pecu- 
liar position in the family. We talk but little; 
still, we understand each other. We walk about, 
hand in hand; and without much speaking he 
knows what I mean, and I know what he means 
When he was very little indeed, I used to take 
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him to the windows of the toy-shops, and show 
him the toys inside. It is surprising how soon 
he found out that I would have made him a great 
many presents if I had been in circumstances to 
do it 

Little Frank and I go and look at the outside 
of the Monument—he is very fond of the Monu- 
ment—and at the Bridges, and at all the sights 
that are free. On two of my birth-days, we 
have dined on a-la-mode beef, and gone at half- 
price to the play, and been deeply interested. I 
was once walking with him in Lombard-street, 
which we often visit on account of my having 
mentioned to him that there are great riches 
there—he is very fond of Lombard-street—when 
a gentleman said to me as he passed by, “ Sir, 
your little son has dropped his glove.” I assure 
you, if you will excuse my remarking on so 
trivial a circumstance, this accidental mention of 
the child as mine, quite touched my heart and 
brought the foolish tears into my eyes. 

When little Frank is sent to school in the 
country, I shall be very much at a loss what to 
do with myself, but I have the intention of walk- 
ing down there once a month and seeing him on 
ahalf holiday. I am told he will then be at play 
upon the Heath; and if my visits should be ob- 
jected to, as unsettling the child, I can see him 
from a distance without his seeing me, and walk 
back again. His mother comes of a highly gen- 
teel family, and rather disapproves, I am aware, 
of our being too much together. I know that I 
am not calculated to improve his retiring dispo- 
sition ; but I think he would miss me beyond 


the feeling of the moment, if we were wholly | 


separated. 
When I die in the Clapham Road, I shall not 
leave much more in this world than I shall take 
* out of it; but, I happen to have a miniature of 
a bright-faced boy, with a curling-head, and an 
open shirt-frill waving down his bosom (my 
mother had it taken for me, but I can’t believe 
that it was ever like), which will be worth no- 
thing to sell, and which I shall beg may be given 
to Frank. I have written my dear boy a little 


letter with it, in which I have told him that I! 


felt very sorry to part from him, though bound 
to confess that I knew no reason why I should 
remain here. I have given him some short ad- 
vice, the best in my power, to take warning of 
the consequences of being nobody’s enemy but 
his own; and I have endeavored to comfort him 
for what I fear he will consider a bereavement, 
by pointing out to him that I was only a super- 
fluous something to every one but him, and that 
having by some means failed to find a place in 
this great assembly, I am better out of it. 


say the word, it sounds so full of pretension— 
in a Castle. I do not mean that it is an old 
baronial habitation, but still it is a building ab 
ways known to every one by the name of a Cas- 
tle. In it, I preserve the particulars of my his- 
tory ; they run thus: 

It was when I first took John Spatter (who 
had been my clerk) into partnership, and when I 
was still a young man of not more than five-and- 
twenty, residing in the house of my uncle Chill, 
from whom I had considerable expectations, that 
I ventured to propose to Christiana. I had loved 
Christiana, a long time. She was very beauti- 
ful, and very winning in all respects. I rather 
mistrusted her widowed mother, who I feared 
was of a plotting and mercenary turn of mind; 
but, I thought as well of her as I could, for 
Christiana’s sake. I never had loved any one 
but Christiana, and she had been all the world, 
and O far more than all the world, to me, from 
our childhood ! 

Christiana accepted me, with her mother’s 
consent, and I was rendered very happy indeed. 
My life at my Uncle Chill’s was of a spare dull 
kind, and my garret chamber was as dull, and 
bare, and cold, as an upper prison room in some 
stern northern fortress. But, having Christi- 
ana’s love, I wanted nothing upon earth. I 
would not have changed my lot with any human 
being. 

Avarice was, unhappily, my Uncle Chill’s 
master-vice. Though he was rich, he pinched, 
and scraped, and clutched, and lived miserably. 
As Christiana had no fortune, I was for some 
| time a little fearful of confessing our engage 
| ment to him ; but, at length I wrote him a letter, 
| saying how it all truly was. I put it into his 
| hand one night, on going to bed. 

As I came down stairs next morning, shiver- 
ing in the cold December air; colder in my 
uncle’s unwarmed house than in the street, 
where the winter sun did sometimes shine, and 
which was at all events enlivened by cheerful 
faces and voices passing along; I carried a 
| heavy heart toward the long, low breakfast-room 
| in which my uncle sat. It was a large room 
| with a small fire, and there was a great bay win- 
dow in it which the rain had marked in the night 
as if with the tears of houseless people. It 
stared upon a raw yard, with a cracked stone 
| pavement, and some rusted iron railings half 
uprooted, whence an ugly out-building that had 
once been a dissecting-room (in the time of the 
great surgeon who had mortgaged the house to 
my uncle), stared at it. 

We rose so early always, that at that time of 








the year we breakfasted by candle-light. When 


Such (said the poor relation, clearing his | I went into the room, my uncle was so contract 
throat and beginning to speak a little louder) is | ed by the cold, and so huddled together in his 


the general impression about me. Now, it is a 


chair behind the one dim candle, that I did not 


remarkable cireumstance which forms the aim | see him until I was close to the table. 
and purpose of my story, that this is all wrong. As I held out my hand to him, he caught up 


This is not my life, and these are not my habits. | his stick (being infirm, he always walked about 
I do not even live in the Clapham Road. Com- | the house with a stick), and made a blow at me, 


paratively speaking, I am very seldom there. [| 
reside, mostly, in a—I am almost ashamed te | 


and said, “‘ You fool !” 
“Uncle,” I returned, “I didn’t expect you te 
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be so angry as this.” Nor had I expected it, | well. They were sitting at their breakfast, and 


though he was a hard and angry old man. 
“You didn’t expect!” said he; “ when did 


you ever expect? When did you ever calcu- | 


late, or look forward, you contemptible dog ?” 

“These are hard words, uncle !” 

“Hard words! Feathers, to pelt such an 
idiot as you with,” said he. “Here! Betsy 
Snap! Look at him!” 

Betsy Snap was a withered, hard-favored, 
yellow old woman—our only domestic—always 
employed, at this time of the morning, in rub- 
bing my uncle’s legs. As my uncle adjured her 
to look at me, he put his lean grip on the crown 
of her head, she kneeling beside him, and turned 
her face toward me. An involuntary thought 
connecting them both with the Dissecting Room, 
as it must often have been in the surgeon’s 
time, passed across my mind in the midst of my 
anxiety. 

“Look at the sniveling milksop!” said my 
uncle. “ Look at the baby! This is the gen- 
tleman who, people say, :s nobody’s enemy but 
his own. This is the gentleman who can’t say 
no. This is the gentleman who was making 
such large profits in his business that he must 
needs take a partner, t’other day. This is the 
gentleman who is going to marry a wife with- 
out a penny, and who falls into the hands of 
Jezabels who are speculating on my death!” 

I knew, now, how great my uncle’s rage was ; 
for nothing short of his being almost beside 
himself would have induced him to utter that 
concluding word, which he held in such repug- 
nance that it was never spoken or hinted at be- 
fore him on any account. 

“On my death,” he repeated, as if he were 
defying me by defying his own abhorrence of 
the word. 
But I'll spoil the speculation. Eat your last 
under this roof, you feeble wretch, and may it 
choke you !” 

You may suppose that I had not much appe- 
tite for the breakfast to which I was bidden in 
these terms ; but, I took my accustomed seat. I 
saw that I was repudiated henceforth by my 
uncle ; still I could bear that very well, possess- 
ing Christiana’s heart. 

He emptied his basin of bread and milk as 
usual, only that he took it on his knees with his 
chair turned away from the table where I sat. 
When he had done, he carefully snuffed out the 
eandle ; and the cold, slate-colored, miserable 
day looked in upon us. 

“Now, Mr. Michael,” said he, “ before we 
part, I should like to have a word with these 
ladies in your presence.” 

“ As you will, sir,” I returned ; “ but you de- 
eeive yourself, and wrong us, cruelly, if you sup- 
pose that there is any feeling at stake in this 
contract but pure, disinterested, faithful love.” 

To this, he only replied, ‘‘ You lie!” and not 
one other word. 

We went, through half-thawed snow and half- 
frozen rain, to the house where Christiana and 
her mother lived. My uncle knew them very 


” 


“On my death—death—Death! | 


| were surprised to see us at that hour. 

“Your servant, ma’am,” said my uncle, to the 
mother, ‘‘ You divine the purpose of my visit, 
I dare say, ma’am. I understand there is 4 
world of pure, disinterested, faithful love coop 
ed up here. I am happy to bring it all it wants, 
to make it complete. I bring you your son-in. 
law, ma’am—and you, your husband, miss. The 
gentleman is a perfect stranger to me, but | 
wish him joy of his wise bargain.” 

He snarled at me as he went out, and I never 
saw him again. 


It is altogether a mistake (continued the poor 
relation) to suppose that my dear Christiana, 
over-persuaded and influenced by her mother, 
married a rich man, the dirt from whose carriage 
wheels is often, in these changed times, thrown 
upon me as she rides by. No, no. She mar. 
ried me. 

The way we came to be married rather sooner 
than we intended, was this. I took a frugal 
lodging and was saving and planning for her 
sake, when, one day, she spoke to me with great 
earnestness, and said : 

“My dear Michael, I have given you my 
heart. I have said that I loved you, and I have 
pledged myself to be your wife. I am as much 
yours through all changes of good and evil as if 
we had been married on the day when such 
words passed between us. I know you well, 
and know that if we should be separated and 
our union broken off, your whole life would |x 
shadowed, and all that might, even now, bx 
stronger in your character for the conflict with 
the world would then be weakened to the shadow 
| of what it is!” 

““God help me, Christiana!” said I. “ You 
speak the truth.” 

“* Michael!” said she, putting her hand in 
| mine, in all maidenly devotion, “let us keep 
apart no longer. It is but for me to say that 
I can live contented upon such means as you 
have, and I well know you are happy. I say 
so from my heart. Strive no more alone; lei 
us strive together. My dear Michael, it is not 
right that I should keep secret from you what 
you do not suspect, but what distresses my 
whole life. My mother; without considering 
that what you have lost, you have lost for me, 
and on the assurance of my faith: sets her heart 
on riches, and urges another suit upon me, to 
my misery. I can not bear this, for to bear it is 
to be untrue to you. I would rather share your 
struggles than look on. I want no better home 
|than you can give me. I know that you will 
aspire and labor with a higher courage if I am 
wholly yours, and let it be so when you will!” 

I was blest indeed, that day, and a new world 
opened tome. We were married in a very little 
while, and I took my wife to our happy home 
That was the beginning of the residence I have 
spoken of ; the Castle we have ever since inhab- 
ited together, dates from that time. All our 
children have been born in it. Our first child— 
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pow married—was a little girl, whom we called 
Christiana. Her son is so like little Frank, that 
[ hardly know which is which. 


The current impression as to my partner's 


dealings with me is also quite erroneous. He | 


did not begin to treat me coldly, as a poor sim- 
pleton, when my uncle and I so fatally quarrel- 
ed; nor did he afterward gradually possess him- 
self of our business and edge me out. On the 
contrary, he behaved to me with the utmost 
good faith and honor. 

Matters between us, took this turn :—On the 
day of my separation from my uncle, and even 
before the arrival at our counting-house of my 
trunks (which he sent after me, not carriage 
paid), I went down to our room of business, on 
our little wharf, overlooking the river ; and there 
| told John Spatter what had happened. John 
did not say, in reply, that rich old relatives were 
palpable facts, and that love and sentiment were 
moonshine and fiction. He addressed me thus: 

“Michael!” said John. ‘ We were at school 
together, and I generally had the knack of get- 
ting on better than you, and making a higher 
reputation.” 

“ You had, John,” I returned. 

“Although,” said John, “I borrowed your 
books, and lost them; borrowed your pocket- 
money, and never repaid it ; got you to buy my 
damaged knives at a higher price than I had 
civen for them new ; and to own to the windows 
that I had broken.” 

“ All not worth mentioning, John Spatter,” 
said I, “* but certainly true.” 

“When you were first established in this in- 


fant business, which promises to thrive so well,” | 


pursued John, “I came to you, in my search for 
~ almost any employment, and you made me your 
clerk.” 
“Still not worth mentioning, my dear John 
Spatter,” said I; “‘ still, equally true.” 
“ And finding that I had a good head for busi- 
ness, and that I was really useful éo the business, 


you did not like to retain me in that capacity, | 
and thought it an act of justice soon to make me | 


your partner.” 
“Still less worth mentioning than any of 


those other little circumstances you have recall- | 
ed, John Spatter,” said I; “ for I was, and am, | 


sensible of your merits and my deficiencies.” 
“Now my good friend,” said John, drawing 
my arm through his, as he had had a habit of 
doing at school; while two vessels outside the 
windows of our counting-house—which were 
shaped like the stern windows of a ship—went 
lightly down the river with the tide, as John and 
I might then be sailing away in company, and 
in trust and confidence, on our voyage of life ; 
“let there, under these friendly circumstances, 
be a right understanding between us. You are 
too easy, Michael. You are nobody's enemy but 
your own. If I were to give you that damaging 
character among our connection, with a shrug, 
and a shake of the head, and a sigh; and if I | 
were further to abuse the trust you place in me—” | 


, lightful !--to me to hear. 





“But you never will abuse it at all, John,” I 
| observed. 
“* Never!” said he, “ but I am putting a case 
—I say, and if I were further to abuse that 
trust by keeping this piece of our common af- 
fairs in the dark, and this other piece in the 
light, and again this other piece in the twilight, 
and soon, I should strengthen my strength, and 
| weaken your weakness, day by day, until at 
| last I found myself on the high road to fortune, 
| and you left behind on some bare common, a 
| hopeless number of miles out of the way.” 
| “Exactly so,” said I. 
| “To prevent this, Michael,” said John Spat- 
ter, *‘ or the remotest chance of this, there must 

| be perfect openness between us. Nothing must 
| be concealed, and we must have but one inter- 

| est.” 

| “My dear John Spatter,” I assured him, 

| “that is precisely what I mean.” 

| “And when you are too easy,” pursued John, 

| his face glowing with friendship, “‘ you must al- 

| low me to prevent that imperfection in your na- 

| ture from being taken advantage of, by any one ; 

| you must not expect me to humor it—” 

| “My dear John Spatter,” I interrupted, “1 

| don’t expect you to humor it. I want to correct 
Nd 

| And I, too,’ said John. 

| “Exactly sot” cried I. ‘ We both have the 
same end in view; and, honorably secking it, 

| and fully trusting one another, and having but 

| one interest, ours will be a prosperous and hap- 

| py partnership.” 

| “Tam sure of it!” returned John Spatter 

| And we shook hands most affectionately. 

| I took John home to my Castle, and we had 

| avery happy day. Our partnership throve well 
My friend and partner supplied what I wanted, 
as I had foreseen that he would; and by im- 
proving both the business and myself, amply 

| acknowledged any little rise in life to which I 
had helped him. 


I am not (said the poor relation, looking at the 
fire, as he slowly rubbed his hands), not very 
rich, for I never cared to be that; but I have 
enough, and am above all moderate wants and 


anxieties. My Castle is not a splendid place, 
but it is very comfortable, and it has a warm and 
cheerful air, and is quite a picture of Home. 

Our eldest girl, who is very like her mother, 
married John Spatter’s eldest son. Our two 
families are closely united in other ties of attach- 
ment. It is very pleasant of an evening, when 
we are all assembled together—which frequent- 
ly happens—and when John and I talk over old 
times, and the one interest there has always 
been between us. 

I really do not know, in my Castle, what lone- 
liness is. Some of our children or grandchil 
dren are always about it, and the young voices 
of my descendants are delightful—O, how de- 
My dearest and most 
devoted wife, ever faithful, ever loving, ever 
helpful and sustaining, and consoling, is the 
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priceless blessing of my house ; from whom all its | and the most astonishing picture-books : all about 
other blessings spring. We are rather a musical | scimitars and slippers and turbans, and dwarfs 
family, and when Christiana sees me, at any | and giants and genii and fairies, and blue-beards 
time, a little weary or depressed, she steals to | and bean-stalks and riches and caverns and for. 
the piano and sings a gentle air she used to sing | ests and Valentines and Orsons: and all new and 
when we were first betrothed. So weak a man | all true. 
am I, that I can not bear to hear it from any But one day, of a sudden, the traveler lost the 
other source. They played it once at the The- | child. He called to him over and over again, but 
atre, when I was there with little Frank; and | got no answer. So he went upon his road, and 
the child said, wondering, “ Cousin Michael, | went on for a little while without meeting any 
whose hot tears are these that have fallen on | thing, until at last he came to a handsome boy 
my hand?” So he said to the boy “* What do you do here?” 
Such is my Castle, and such are the real partic- | And the boy said, “I am always learning. Come 
ulars of my life therein preserved. I often take | and learn with me.” 
little Frank home there. He is very welcome So he learned with that boy about Jupiter and 
to my grandchildren, and they play together. | Juno, and the Greeks and the Romans, and | 
At this time of the year—the Christmas and New | don’t know what, and learned more than I could 
Year time—I am seldom out of my Castle. For | tell—or he either, for he soon forgot a great deal 
the associations of the season seem to hold me | of it. But they were not always learning ; they 
there, and the precepts of the season seem to | had the merriest games that ever were played 
teach me that it is well to be there. | They rowed upon the river in summer, and skated 
on the ice in winter; they were active afvot, and 
“ And the Castle is—” observed a grave, kind | active on horseback ; at cricket, and all games 
voice among the company. | at ball; the prisoners’ base, hare and hounds, 
“Yes. My Castle,” said the poor relation, | follow my leader, and more sports than I can 
shaking his head as he still looked at the fire, | think of ; nobody could beat them. They had 
“is in the Air. John our esteemed host sug- | holidays, too, and Twelfth cakes, and parties 
gests its situation accurately. My Castle is in| where they danced all night till midnight, and 


‘the Air! I have done. Will you be so good | real Theatres where they saw palaces of real 


as to pass the story.” | gold and silver rise out of the real earth, and 
| saw all the wonders of the world at once. As 
THE CHILD'S STORY. | to friends, they had such dear friends and so 
Once upon a time, a good many years ago, many of them, that I want the time to reckon 
there was a traveler, and he set out upon a|themup. They were all young, like the hand- 
journey. It was a magic journey, and was to | some boy, and were never to be strange to one 
seem very long when he began it, and very short | another all their lives through. 
when he got half way through. | Still, one day, in the midst of all these pleas- 
He traveled along a rather dark path for some | ures, the traveler lost the boy as he had lost the 
little time, without meeting any thing, until at | child; and, after calling to him in vain, went on 
last he came to a beautiful child. So he said to | upon his journey. So, he went on for a little 
the child “‘ What do you do hete?” And the | while without seeing any thing, until at last he 
child said, “I am always at play. Come and | came to ayoung man. So he said to the young 
play with me!” | man “* What do you do here?” And the young 
So he played with that child the whole day | man said, “ I am always in love. Come and love 
long, and they were very merry. The sky was | with me.” 
so blue, the sun was so bright, the water was| So, he went away with that young man, and 
so sparkling, the leaves were so green, the flow- | presently they came to one of the prettiest girls 
ers were so lovely, and they heard such singing- | that ever was seen—just like Fanny in the cor- 
birds, and saw so many butterflies, that every | ner there—and she had eyes like Fanny, and 
thing was beautiful. This was in fine weather. | hair like Fanny, and dimples like Fanny’s, and 
When it rained, they loved to watch the falling | she laughed and colored just as Fanny does 
drops, and to smell the fresh scents. When it | while I am talking about her. So, the young 
blew, it was delightful to listen to the wind, and | man fell in love directly—just as Somebody | 
fancy what it said, as it came rushing from its | won't mention, the first time he came here, did 
home—where was that, they wondered !—whist- | with Fanny. Well! He was teased sometimes 
ling and howling, driving the clouds before it, |—just as Somebody used to be by Fanny ; and 
bending the trees, rumbling in the chimneys, they quarreled sometimes—just as Somebody 
shaking the house, and making the sea roar in | and Fanny used to quarrel; and they made it 
fury. But, when it snowed, that was best of | up, and sat in the dark, and wrote letters every 
all; for they liked nothing so well as to look up| day, and never were happy asunder, and were 
at the white flakes falling fast and thick, like | always looking out for one another and pretend- 
down from the breasts of millions of white birds ; | ing not to, and were engaged at Christmas time, 
and to see how smooth and deep the drift was ; | and sat close to one another by the fire, and were 
and to listen to the hush upon the paths and | going to be married very soon—all exactly like 
roads. Somebody I won’t mention, and Fanny ! 
They had plenty of the finest toys in the world,| But the traveler lost them one day, as he had 
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lost the rest of his friends, and, after calling to 
them to come back, which they never did, went 
on upon his journey. So, he went on for a lit- 
tle while without seeing any thing, until at last 
he came to a middle-aged gentleman. So, he said 
to the gentleman, ‘‘ What are you doing here?” 
And his answer was, “I am always busy. Come 
and be busy with me!” 

So, he began to be very busy with that gen- 
tleman, and they went on through the wood to- 
gether. The whole journey was through a wood, 
only it had been open and green at first, like a 
wood in spring ; and now began to be thick and 
dark, like a wood in summer; some cf the little 
trees that had come out earliest, were even turn- 
ing brown. The gentleman was not alone, but 
had a lady of about the same age with him, who 
was his wife; and they had children, who were 
with them too. So, they all went on together 
through the wood, cutting down the trees, and 
making a path through the branches and the 
fallen leaves, and carrying burdens, and working 
hard. 

Sometimes, they came to a long green avenue 
that opened into deeper woods. Then they would 
hear a very little distant voice crying, “ Father, 
father, 1am anotherchild! Stop forme!” And 
presently they would see a very little figure, 
growing larger as it came along, running to join 
them. When it came up, they all crowded round 
it, and kissed and welcomed it; and then they 
all went on together. 

Sometimes, they came to several avenues at 
once, and then they all stood still, and one of 
the children said, ‘‘ Father, I am going to sea,” 
and another said, *‘ Father, I am going to In- 
dia ;” and another, ** Father, I am going to seek 
my fortune where I can ;” and another, “ Father, 
Tam going to Heaven!” So, with many tears 
at parting, they went, solitary, down those ave- 
nues, each child upon its way ; and the child who 
went to Heaven, rose into the golden air and 
vanished. 

Whenever these partings happened, the trav- 
eler looked at the gentleman, and saw him glance 
up at the sky above the trees, where the day 
was beginning to decline, and the sunset to 
come on. He saw, too, that his hair was turn- 
ing gray. But, they never could rest long, for 
they had their journey to perform, and it was 
necessary for them to be always busy. 

At last, there had been so many partings that 
there were no children left, and only the travel- 
er, the gentleman, and the lady, went upon their 
way in company. And now the wood was yel- 
low, and now brown ; and the leaves, even of 
the forest trees, began to fall. 

So, they came to an avenue that was darker 
than the rest, and were pressing forward on 

their journey without looking down it when the 
lady stopped. 

“My husband,” said the lady, “I am called.” 

They listened, and they heard a voice, a long 
way down the avenue, say, “* Mother, mother !” 

It was the voice of the first child who had said, 
“T am going to Heaven!” and the father said, 


|“*I pray not yet. The sunset is very near. I 

| pray not yet?” 

But, the voice cried “‘ Mother, mother!” with- 
out minding him, though his hair was now quite 
white, and the tears were on his face. 

Then, the mother, who was already drawn 
into the shade of the dark avenue, and moving 
away with her arms still round his neck, kissed 
him, and said, ‘My dearest, I am summoned, 
and Igo!” And she was gone. And the trav- 
eler and he were left alone together. 

And they went on and on together, untii they 
came to very near the end of the wood: so near, 
that they could see the sunset shining red before 
them through the trees. 

Yet, once more, while he broke his way among 
the branches, the traveler lost his friend. He 
called and called, but there was no reply, and 
when he passed out of the wood, and saw the 
peaceful sun going down upon a wide purple 
prospect, he came to an old man sitting on a 
fallen tree. So, he said to the old man “ What 
do you do here?” And the old man said, witha 
calm smile, *‘ 1 am always remembering. Come 
| and remember with me !” 

{ So, the traveler sat down by the side of that 
old man, face to face, with the serene sunset ; 
and all his friends came softly back and stood 

| around him. The beautiful child, the handsome 
| boy, the young man in love, the father, mother, 
| and children: every one of them was there, and 
| he had lost nothing. So, he loved them all, and 
was kind and forbearing with them all, and was 
always pleased to watch them all, and they all 
honored and loved him. And I think the trav- 
eler must be yourself, dear Grandfather, be- 
cause that is what you do to us, and what we 
do to you. 





THE GRANDFATHER'S STORY. 

Wuen I first took my seat as a clerk in our 
Bank, the state of the country was far less 
safe than it is now. The roads were not only 
unconscious of Macadam, and fatal in many places 
to wheels and springs, but dangerous to a still 
more alarming degree from the outrages and rob- 
beries to which travelers were exposed. Men's 
minds were unsettled by the incidents of the war 
on which we had just entered; commerce was 
interrupted, credit was at an end, and distress 
began to be discovered among whole classes of 
the population who had hitherto lived in com- 
fort. However harshly the law was administer- 
ed, it seemed to have no terrors for the evil-doer, 
and, indeed, the undiscerning cruelty of the 
Statute-book defeated its own object, by punish- 
ing all crimes alike. But, a time of pecuniary 
pressure is not a bad season for a bank. The 
house flourished, though the country was in great 
straits ; and the enormous profits at that time re- 
alized by bankers—which enabled them to pur- 
chase large estates and outshine the old territorial 
aristocracy—made the profession as unpopular 
among the higher classes as it had already be- 
come among the unreasoning masses. By them, 
a banker was looked upon as a sort of licensed 
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forger, aie aaaed enormous sums of money by | of the motion, the denies. of our seaponaible 
merely signing square pieces of flimsy paper; and | office, and a pair of horse-pistols which lay across 
I am persuaded the robbery of a bank would have | the apron. 

been considered by many people quite as merit-| ‘“‘ Tell ye what!” said Tom, taking up one of 
orious an action as the dispersal of a band of | the pistols and (as I afterward found) full-cock- 
coiners. These, however, were not the senti- | ing it, “‘I should rather like to meet a few rob- 
ments of us bankers’ clerks. We felt that we be- | bers. I would serve them as I did those three 
longed to a mighty corporation, oh whose good. | disbanded soldiers.” 

will depended the prosperity of half the farms in “ How was that!” 

the county. We considered ourselves the exe-| ‘‘Oh! it’s as well,” said Tom, pretending to 
cutive government, and carried on the business | grow very serious, “to say nothing about these 
of the office with a pride and dignity that would | unfortunate accidents. Blood is a frightful thing 
have fitted us for Secretaries of State. We used | on the conscience, and a bullet through a fel- 


even to walk the streets with a braggadocio air, low’s head is a disagreeable sight ; 
as if our pockets were loaded with gold ; and if | what !—I'd do it again. 


but—tell ye 
Fellows who risk their 


two of us hired a gig for a country excursion, we | lives must take their chance, my boy.” 


pretended to look under the driving-seat as if to | | 


see to the safety of inconceivable amounts of 
money : ostentatiously examining our pistols, to 
show that we were determined to defend our 
treasure or die. Not seldom these precautions 
were required in reality; for, when a pressure 
for gold occurred among our custcmers, two of 
the most courageous of the clerks were dispatched 
with the required amount, in strong leathern bags 
deposited under the seat of the gig, which bags 
they were to guard at the risk of their lives. 
Whether from the bodily strength I was gifted 
with, or from some idea that as I was not given 
to boasting, I might really possess the necessary 
amount of boldness, I do not know, but I was 
often selected as one of the guards to a valuable 
cargo of this description ; and as if to show an 
impartiality between the most silent and the most 
talkative of their servants, the partners united 
with me in this service the most blustering, boast- 
ful, good-hearted and loud-voiced young gentle- 
man I have everknown. You have most of you 
heard of the famous electioneering orator, Tom 
Ruddle—who stood at every vacancy for county 
and borough, and passed his whole life hetween 
the elections in canvassing for himself or friends. 
Tom Ruddle was my fellow clerk at the time I 
speak of, and generally the companion of my 
drives in charge of treasure. 

““What would you do,” I said to Tom, “in 
case we are attacked !” 

“Tell ye what !” said Tom, with whom that 
was a favorite way of beginning almost every 
sentence, “ Tell ye what! I'll shoot ’em through 
the head.” 

“Then you expect there will be more than 
one?” 

“*T should think so,”’ said Tom; “if there was 
only one, I'd jump out of the gig and give hima 
precious licking. Tell ye what! "“T'would be 
a proper punishment for his impertinence.” 

* And if half-a-dozen should try it?” 

“ Shoot ’em all!” 

Never was there such a determined custodier 
as the gallant Tom Ruddle. 

One cold December evening we were suddenly 
sent off, in charge of three bags of coin, to be de- 
livered into customers’ hands within ten or twelve 
miles of the town. The clear frosty sky was ex- 
hilarating, our courage was excited by the speed 





And here Tom put the other pistol on full- 


| cock, and looked audaciously on both sides of 


the road, as if daring the lurking murderers to 
come forth and receive the reward of their crimes 
As to the story of the soldiers, and the fearful 
insinuations of a bloody deed executed on one or 
all, it was a prodigious rhodomontade—for Tom 
was such a tender-hearted individual, that if he 
had shot a kitten, it would have made him un 
happy for a week. But, to hear him talk, you 
would have taken him for a civic Richard the 
Third—one who had “ neither pity, love, nor 
fear.” His whiskers also were very ferocious, 
and suggestive of battle, murder, and ruin. So, 
he went en playing with his pistol, and giving 
himself out for an unpitying executioner of ven- 
geance on the guilty, until we reached the small 
town where one of our customers resided, and it 
was necessary for one of us to carry one of the 
bags to its destination. Tom undertook this task 
As the village at which the remaining parcels 
were to be delivered was only a mile further on, 
he determined to walk across the fields, and join 
me after he had executed his commission. He 
looked carefully at the priming of his pistol, stuck 
it ostentatiously in the outside breast-pocket of 
his great-coat ; and, with stately steps, marched 
off with the heavy money-bag in his hand. I put 
the whip to the horse, and trotted merrily for- 
ward, thinking nothing whatever of robbery or 
danger, in spite of the monitory conversation of 
Tom Ruddle. 

Our first customer resided at the outskirts of 
the village—a farmer who required a consider- 
able amount in gold. I pulled up at the narrow 
dark entrance of the lane that Jed up to his house, 
and as my absence couldn’t be for more than a 
few minutes, I left the gig, and procceded up the 
lane with my golden treasure. I delivered it into 
the hands of its owner; and, manfully resisting 
all his hospitable invitations, I took my leave, and 
walked rapidly toward the gig. As I drew near, 
I perceived in the clear starlight aman mounted 
on the step, and groping under the seat. I ran 
forward, and the man, alarmed by my approach, 
rapidly raised himself from his stooping position, 
and, presenting a pistol, fired it so close to my 
eyes that the flash blinded me for a moment; 
the action was so sudden, and my surprise so 
great, that for a short time too I was bewil- 


SO, 





THE GRANDFA’ 


dered, and scarcely one whether I wes alive or 
dead 

The old horse never started at the report, and | 
[ rested my hand on the rim of the wheel, while 
[| endeavored to recover my scattered thoughts. 
The first thing I ascertained was that the man 
had disappeared. I then hurriedly examined un- 
der the seat ; and, to my intense relief, perceived 
the remaining money-bag still in its place. There 
was a slit in it, however, near the top, as if made 
bya knife-—the robber probably resolving merely 
to possess himself of the coin, without the dan- 
gerous accompaniment of the leathern sack, by 
which he might have been traced. 

“Tell ye what !” said a voice close beside me, 
as | concluded my scrutiny; “I don’t like prac- 
tical jokes like that—firing off pistols to frighten 
folks. You'll alarm the whole village.” 

“Tom,” I said, “‘ now’s the time to show your 
courage. A man has robbed the gig—or tried to 
do it—and has fired at me within a yard of my 
face.” 

Tom grew perceptibly pale at this information. 
“ Was there only one ?” 

“Only one.” 


THER’S STORY. a 


| i Never mind,” anid Tom, “Tl blow his 
brains out with mine, and you can split his skull 
with the butt end of yours. Tell ye what! 
It’s of no use to spare those malefactors. I'll 
fire, the moment I see him.” 

“ Not till I tell you whether it is the robber or 
not.” 

“ Should you know him, do you think ?” 

“In the flash of the powder I saw a pair of 
haggard and amazed eyes which I shall never 
forget.” 

“On, then!” said Tom; “ we'll have a three 
hundred pound reward, and see the rascal hanged 
besides.” 

“We set off, slowly and noiselessly, in the 
direction Tom had pointed out. Occasionally he 
applied his ear to the ground, and always mutter- 
ing, ‘“ We have him! we have him!” proceeded 
in the same careful manner as before. Suddenly 
Tom said, “‘ He’s doubling. He has been lead- 
ing us on the wrong scent all this time; he has 
turned toward the village.” 

“Then our plan,’ I said, “should be to get 
there before him. If we intercept him in that 





“Then the accomplices are near. What's to | 
be done! Shall we rouse farmer Malins, and get | 
his men to help ?” 

“Not for the world,” I said: “‘I would rather | 
face a dozen shots than have my carelessness | 
known at the Bank. It would ruin me for life. | 


Let us count the money in this bag, quietly de- 
liver it if it be correct, and then follow the rob- 


ber’s course.” 

It was only a hundred guinea bag, that one, 
but the counting was nervous work. We found 
three guineas wanting. We were luckily able to 
supply them from our own pockets (having just 
received our quarter’s salaries), and I left Tom 
there, delivered the bag at its destination, very 
near at hand, without a word of the robbery, 
and went back to him. 

“Now, which way did he go?” said Tom, re- 
suming a little of his former air, and clutching 
his pistol like the chief of a chorus of banditti in 
a melodrama. 

I told him I had been so confused that I had 
not observed which way he had retreated. Tom 
was an old hand at poaching—though he was a 
clergyman’s son, and ought to have set a better 
example. 

“T have heard a hare stir at a hundred yards,” 
he said, and laid his ear close to the frosty 
ground. “If he’s within a quarter of a mile, I 
shall hear him move.” I lay also down on the 
ground. There was silence for a long time. 
We heard nothing but our breathing and the 
breathing of the horse. 

“Hush!” said Tom at last. “He has come 
out of hiding. I hear a man’s step far away to 








way, he can’t escape; and I feel sure I could 
identify him if I saw him by candle-light.” 

“Tell ye what !—that’s the plan,” replied my 
companion. ‘“ We’ll watch at the entrance of 
the village, and arrest him the moment he comes 
in.” 

We crept through an opening of the hedge, 
and got once more in the straight lane that led 
to the village. It was now very late, and the 
cold was so intense that it kept every person 
within-doors; for, we heard no sound in the 
whole hamlet, except, high up in the clear air, 
the ticking of the church clock, and the loud 
jangle of the quarters that seemed like peals of 
artillery in the excited state of our minds and 
senses. Close to the church—which appeared 
to guard the entrance of the village, with its low 
buttressed walls, and its watch-tower of a steeple 
—there was a wretched ruined-looking cottage, 
which projected so far into the lane that the 
space between it and the church was not more 
than eight or nine feet. It struck us both at the 
same moment that if we could effect a lodgment 
here, it was impossible for the man to slip into 
the village without our observation. 

After listening for a while at the windows 
and doors of the building, we concluded it was 
uninhabited ; gently pushing open the door, we 
climbed a narrow stone staircase, and were 
making for a gable end window which we had 
observed from the road, and which commanded 
the whole approach to the village, when we 
heard a voice say in a whisper, as we attained 
the garret we were in search of, “Is that you, 
William *” 

We stopped for a minute or two and the 





the left; bring your pistol, and let. us follow.” | 
I took the pistol and found the flint down on the | 
pan. The man had fired at me with my own’ 
weapon, and no wonder he had fired so sud-| 
denly ; for Tom now acknowledged to his belief | 
that he had forgotten to uncoek it. 


speaker's expectation was disappointed. We 
now placed ourselves at the window, and listen- 
ed for the slightest sound. We remained there, 
| listening, for a long time. Several quarters had 
died off into “the eternal melodies,” far up in 
| the church tower, and we were just beginning 
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to despair of seeing the object of our search, 
when Tom nudged me noiselessly with his elbow. 

“Tell ye what!” he whispered very softly, 
“there's a footstep round the corner. See! 
There's a man under the hedge looking up at 
the next window. There—he moves! We 
must be after him. Hallo! Stop—he crosses 
the lane. He’s coming into this very house !” 

I certainly did see a figure silently steal across 
the road and disappear under the doorway of 
the building we were in. But, we had no light ; 
and we knew nothing of the arrangement of the 
rooms. Another quarter thrown off from the 
old church clock, warned us that the night was 
rapidly passing away. We had almost resolved 
to retrace our steps if possible, and get back to 
where we had left our unfortunate horse, when 
I was again nudged by my friend’s elbow. 

“Tell ye what!” he whispered. ‘“ Some- 
thing’s going on ;” and he pointed to a feeble 
glimmer on the rafters of the roof above us. 

The light proceeded from the next room, which 
had not been built up above the height of the 
ceiling joists, so that the roof was common to 
both chambers—the adjoining one, and that in 
which we were—the partition-wall being only 
seven or eight feet high. We could have heard 
any thing that was said, but we listened in vain 
for the slightest sound. The light, however, 
continued to burn; we saw it flickering across 
the top of the habitation, and dimly playing far 
up among the dark thatch of the roof. 

“Tell ye what!” said Tom. “If we could 
get up, on these old joists, we could see into the 
next room. Hold my pistol till I get up and— 
tell ye what !—then I can shoot ’em easy.” 

** For Heaven’s sake, Tom !”’ I said, * be care- 
ful. Let me see whether it is the man.” 

“ Come up, then,” said Tom, who now bestrode 
one of the main beams and gave me a hand to 
aid my ascent. We were both on the level of 
the dividing wall, and, by placing our heads a 
little forward, could see every portion of the 
neighboring room. A miserable room it was. 
There was a small round table, there were a 
couple of old chairs; but utter wretchedness 
was the characteristic of the cheerless and fire- 
less apartment. 

There was a person, apparently regardless of 
the cold, seated at the table and reading a book. 
The little taper which had been lighted without 
any noise, was only sufficient to throw its illu- 
mination on the features and figure of the reader, 
and on the table at which she sat. They were 
wasted and pallid features—but she was young, 
and very pretty ; or the mystery and strangeness 
of the incident threw such an interest around 
her, that I thought so. Her dress was very 
scanty, and a shawl, wrapped closely round her 
shoulders, perhaps displayed, rather than con- 
cealed the deficiency of her clothing in other 
respects. Suddenly we saw at the farther end 
of the room a figure emerge from the darkness ; 
Tom grasped his pistol more firmly, and put the 
cock back, preventing it from making any noise 
with his thumb. The man stood in the door- 





way, as if uncertain whether to enter or not 
He looked for a long time at the woman, who 
still continued her reading; and then silently 
advanced. She heard his step, and lifted up her 
head, and looked in his face without saying a 
word. Such a face, so pale, so agitated, I never 
in my life saw. 

“We shall go to-morrow,” he said; “I have 
got some money as | expected.” And with 
these words he laid three golden guineas on the 
table before her. Still, she said nothing—but 
watched his countenance with her lips apart. 

“Tell ye what!” said Tom; “that’s the 
money. Is that the man?” 

“IT don’t know yet, till I see his eyes.” In 
the mean time, the conversation went on below 

“T borrowed these pieces from a friend,” con- 
tinued the man, as if in answer to the look she 
bent on him; “a friend, I tell you. I might 
have had more, but I would take only three 
They are enough to carry us to Liverpool, and, 
once there, we are sure of a passage to the West. 
Once in the West, the world is before us. | 
can work, Mary. We are young—a poor man 
has no chance here, but we can go to America 
with fresh hopes—” 

“ And a good conscience?” said the woman, 
in a whisper like Lady Macbeth’s. 

The man was silent. At last he seemed to 
grow angry at the steadiness of her gaze. ‘‘ Why 
do you look at me in that manner? I tell you 
we shall start to-morrow.” 

“And the money?” said the woman. 

“T will send it back to my friend from whom 
I borrowed it, out of my first earnings. I took 
only three, in case it should incommode him to 
lend me more.” 

“T must see that friend myself,” said Mary, 
“before I touch the money.” 

“Tell ye what! Is it the man?” again asked 
Tom. 

“Hush!” I said; “let us listen.” 

“T recognized a friend of mine in one of the 
clerks in the Melfield Bank. I give you my 
word I got the coins from him.” 

“Tell ye what! He confesses,” said Tom; 
“let us spring on him by surprise—an ugly ruf- 
fian as ever I saw !” 

“And with that sum,” he continued, “ see 
what we can do. It will relieve us from our 
distress, which has come upon us—Mary, you 
know I speak the truth in this—from no other 
fault of mine than too much confidence in 2 
treacherous friend. I can’t see you starve. | 
can’t see the baby reduced from our comfortable 
keeping to lie on straw at the end of a barn like 
this. I can’t do it—I won't!” he went on, get- 
ting more impassioned in his words. ‘“ At what- 
ever cost, I will give you a chance of comfort and 
independence.” 

“And peace of mind?” replied Mary. “Oh, 
William, I must tell you what terrible fears have 
been in my heart, all this dreary night, during 
your absence; I have read, and prayed, and 
turned for comfort to Heaven. Oh, William, 
give the money back to your friend—I say no- 
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thing about the loan—take it back; I can’t look| You know Charley is a year younger than I 


at it! Let us starve—let us die, if it must be 
so—but take that money away.” 


pistol, and ran the sleeve of his coat across his 
eyes 

“Let us trust, William,” the woman went on, 
“and deliverance will be found. The weather is 
very cold,” she added. ‘‘ There seems. no visi- 


| 
| he came. 


Tom Ruddle gently put down the cock of his | did not know any thing about school; and he 


am, and I had been at Dr. Owen’s a year when 
He was to be in my room; and he 


was younger, and uncomfortable at first; and 


| altogether he fell to my share ; and so we saw 


ble hope; but I can not altogether despair at | 


this time of the year. 
humble than the manger at Bethlehem, which I 
have been reading about all night.” 

At this moment, a great clang of bells pealec 


This barn is not more | 


a great deal of each other. He soon cheered up, 
and could stand his ground; and we were great 
friends. He soon got te like play, and left off 
moping ; and we used to talk a great deal in 
wet weather, and out on long walks. Our best 


| talks, though, were after we were gone to bed. 
| I was not deafjthen; and we used to have such 


from the old church tower; it was so near that | 


it shook the rafters on which we sat, and filled 


all the room with the sharp ringing sound. | 


“Hark!” cried the man, startled, ‘‘ What's 
that?” 
woman. “Ah, William, William, what a dif- 
ferent spirit we should welcome it with; in 
what a different spirit we have welcomed it, 
many and many a happy time !” 

He listened for a moment or two to the bells. 


the Christmas music. 
Tom. 


“Tell ye what!’ said 


“Tt is Christmas morning,” said the | 


| I began to have the ear-ache. 
| was very kind to me. 


talks about home, and ghosts, and all sorts of 
things ; and nobody ever overheard us that we 
know of, but once; and then we got nothing 
worse than a tremendous rap at the door, and 
the doctor bidding us go to sleep directly. 
Well, we went on just so for a good while, till 
At first, Charley 
I remember his asking 
me once to lean my head on his shoulder, and 


his keeping my head warm till the pain got bet- 
ter; and he sat quite still the whole time. But 
Then he sank on his knees, and.put his head on | 
her lap; and there was perfect silence except | 


| 
“T remember we always sang a hymn 


perhaps he got tired; or—I don’t know—per- 
haps I grew cross.. I used to try not; but some- 
times the pain was so bad, and lasted so long, 
that I used to wish I was dead ; and I dare say 


at this hour, in my father’s house. Let us be | I might be cross enough then, or dismal, which 
off—I wouldn't disturb these people for a thou- boys like worse. Charley used to seem not to 
sand guineas.” | believe there was any thing the matter with me 

Some little noise was made by our prepara- | I used to climb up the apple-tree, and get on the 
tions to descend. The man looked up, while | wall, and pretend to be asleep, to get out of their 
the woman still continued absorbed in prayer. | way; and then the boys used to come running 
My head was just on the level of the wall. Our | that way, and say, ‘“‘ Humpty Dumpty sat on the 
eyes met. They were the same that had flashed | wall!” and one day when I heard Charley say 


| 


so wildly when the pistol was fired from the gig. | it, I said, ‘“‘ Oh, Charley !” and he said, “ Well, 


We continued our descent. The man rose quietly | why do you go dumping there!” and he pre- 
from his knees, and put his finger to his lip. When | tended that I made a great fuss about nothing. 
we got down-stairs, he was waiting for us at the | I know he did not really think so, but wanted 
door. ‘Not before her,” he said. “I would | to get rid of it all. I know it, because he was 
spare her the sight, if I could. I am guilty of | so kind always, and so merry when J got well 
the robbery, but I wouldn’t have harmed you, | again, and went to play with the rest. And then 


sir. The pistol went off the moment I put my | I was pleased, and thought I must have been 


hand upon it. For God’s sake, tell her of it 
gently, when you have taken me away !” 

“ Tell ye what!” said Tom Ruddle—whose 
belligerent feelings had entirely disappeared— 
“the pistol was my mistake, and it’s all a mis- 
take together. Come to my friend and me, at 
the Bank, the day after to-morrow, and—tell ye 


what! the sharp wind brings water to my eyes | 


—we'll manage to lend you some more.” 


| 


cross, to have thought the things I had; and so 
we never explained. If we had, it might have 
saved a great deal that happened afterward. I 
am sure I wish we had. 

When Charley came, he was a good deal be- 


| hind me—being a year younger, and never hav- 


| 


| ing been to school. I used to think I could keep 


ahead of all but three boys in my class; and I 
used to try hard to keep ahead of them. But; 


So the bells still rang clear in the midnight air; | after a time I began to go down. I used to leatn 
and our drive home through the frosty lanes, was | my lessons as hard as ever ; still, somehow the 


the pleasantest drive we ever had in our lives. 


THE DEAF PLAYMATE’S STORY. 

I pon’r know how you have all managed, or 
what you have been telling. I have been think- 
ing all this time, what I could tell that was 
interesting ; and I don’t know any thing very 
particular that has happened te me, except all 
about Charley Felkin, and why he has asked me 


to go and stay there. 


I will tell you that story, 
if you like. 





boys were quicker in answering, and half-a- 
dozen of them used to get my place, before I 
knew what it was all about. Dr. Owen saw me, 
one day, near the bottom of the class; and he 
said he never saw me there before; and the 
usher said I was stupid; and the doctor said, 
then I must be idle. And the boys said so, too, 
and gave me nicknames about it ; I even thought 
so myself, too, and I was very miserable. Char- 
ley got into our class before I got out of it; and 
indeed I never did get out of it. I believe his 
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father and mother used to hold me up to him— | 
for he might easily speak well of me while he | 
was fond of me. At least, he seemed bent upon | 
getting above me in class. I did try hard against 
that ; and he saw it, and tried his utmost. I could 
not like him much then. I dare say I was very 
ill-tempered, and that put him out. After I had 
tried till I was sick to learn my lesson perfect, 
and then to answer questions, Charley would get 
the better of me; and then he would triumph 
over me. I did not like to fight him, because he 
could not have stood up against me: and be- 
sides it was all true—he did beat me at lessons 
So we used to go to bed without speaking. We 
had quite left off telling stories at night, some 
time before. One morning, Charley said, when 
we got up, that I was the most sulky fellow he 
ever saw. I had been afraid, lately, that I was 
growing rather sulky, but I did not know of any | 
particular reason that he had for saying so just | 
then (though he had a reason, as I found out 

afterward). So I told him what I thought—that | 
he had grown very unkind, and that I would not 
bear with it if he did not behave as he used to | 





do. He said that whenever he tried to do so, I | 


sulked. I did not know, then, what reason he 
had to say that, nor what this was all about. | 


The thing was, he had felt uncomfortable the | 


night before about something in his behavior | 


to me, and he had whispered to me to ask me | 
to forgive him. It was quite dark, and I never | 
heard him: he asked me to turn and speak to | 


the holidays. I dare say every boy was longing 
for the holidays ; but I was particularly, because 
every thing at home was so bright, and distinct, 
and cheerful, compared with school, that half. 
year. Every body seemed to have got to speak 
thick and low ; most of the birds seemed to have 
gone away; and this made me long more to see 
my turtle-doves, which Peggy had promised to 
take care of forme. Even the church-bell seem- 
ed as if it was muffled; and when the organ 
played, there were great gaps in the music, 
which was so spoiled that I used to think I had 
rather there had been no music at all. But all 
this is disagreeable, too; so I will go on about 
Charley. 

His father and mother asked me to go home 
with him to stay for a week ; and father said | 
might ; so I went—and I never was so uncom- 
fortable in my life. I did not hear what they 
said to each other. unless I was quite in the mi¢- 
dle of them, and I knew f looked stupid when 
they were all laughing, and I did not know what 
it was about. I was sure that Charley’s sisters 
were quizzing me—Kate particuiarly. [I felt al- 
ways as if every body was looking at me; and | 
know they talked about me sometimes. I know 
it, because I heard something that Mrs. Felkin 
said one day, when there was a noise in the 
street, and she spoke loud without knowing it 
I heard her say, ‘“‘ He never told us the poor 
child was deaf.” Idon't know why, but I could 
not bear this. And, after that, some of them 


him; but I never stirred, of course; and no | were always telling me things in a loud voice, 


wonder he supposed I was sulking. But all this | 


is very disagreeable ; and so I will go on to} 
other things. 


me lying on my face on the ground. I used 
often to be so then, for I was stupid at play, 
where there was any calling out, and the boys 
used to make game of me. Mrs. Owen told the 
Doctor, and the Doctor said there must be some- 
thing wrong, and he should be better satisfied if 
Mr. Pratt, the surgeon, saw me. Mr. Pratt found 
out that I was deaf, though he could not tell 
what was the matter with my ears. He would 
have put on blisters, and I don’t know what else ; 
but the Doctor said it was so near the holidays, 
I had better wait till I had got home. There 
was an end to taking places, however. The 
Doctor told them all that it was clear now why 
I had seemed to go back so much; and that he 
reproached himself and wondered at every body 
—that the reason had not been found out be- 
fore. The top of the class was nearest to the 
usher, or the Doctor, when he heard us; and [ 
was to stand there always, and not take places 
with the rest. After that, I heard the usher very 
well, and got on again. And after that, the boys, 
and particularly Charley, were kinder again ; 
and if I had been good-tempered, I dare say all 
would have gone right. But, somehow, every 
thing seemed to go wrong and be uncomfortable 
wherever I might be, and I was always longing 


Mrs. Owen was in the orchard one day, and | 
she chanced to look over the hedge, and she saw 





to be somewhere else. I was longing now for 


so that every body turned and looked at me; and 
then I made a mistake sometimes about what 
they told me ; and one mistake was so ridiculous 
that I saw Kate turn her back to laugh, ard she 
laughed for ever so long after. Altogether, | 
could not bear it, and so I ran away. It was al! 
very silly of me, and I know I was very ill-tew- 
pered, and I know how Mr. and Mrs. Felkin must 
have found themselves mistaken about me, as a 
friend for Charley ; but I did not see any use in 
staying longer, just to be pitied and laughed at, 
without doing any good to any body; so I ran 
away at the end of three days. I did so long to 
come home ; for I never had any doubt that every 
thing would be comfortable at home. I knew 
where the coach passed—a mile and a half from 


| Mr. Felkin’s—very early in the morning, and | 


got out of the study-window and ran. Nobody 
was up, though, and I need not have been afraid 
I had to ask the gardener for the key of the back 
gate, and he threw it to me from his window 
When I was outside, I called to him to bid him 
ask Charley to send my things after me to my 
father’s house. By the road-side, there was 4 
pond, under a high hedge, and with some dark 
trees bending over it. It just came into my head 
to drown myself there, and I should be out of 
every body’s way, and all this trouble would-be 
at an end. But, ah! when I saw our churcb- 
steeple, I was happy! When I saw our own 
gate, I thought I should go on to be happy. 
But I did not. It was all over directly. 1! 
could not hear what my mother whispered when 
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she kissed me; and all their voices were con- 
fused, and every thing else seemed to have grown 
still and dull. I might have known all that; but 
somehow I did not expect it. I had been vexed 
that the Felkins called me deaf; and now I was 
hurt at the way in which my brothers and sis- 
ters used to find fault with me for not hearing 
things. Ned said once, “None are so deaf as 
those that won’t hear ;” and my mother told me 
every day that it was inattention ; that if I were 
not so absent I should hear as much as any body 
else. I don’t think I was absent. I know I used 
to long and to try to hear till I could not help 
crying ; and then T ran and bolted myself into 
my own room. I think I must have been half- 
crazy then, judging by what I did to my turtle- 
doves. Peggy had taken very good care of them ; 
and they soon knew me again, and used to perch 
on my head and my shoulder, as if I had never 
been away. But their cooing was not the least 
like what it used to be. I could not hear it at 
all, unless I put my head against the cage. I 
could hear some other birds very well; so I fan- 
cied it must, somehow, be the fault of the doves 
that they would not coo to me. One day I took 
one of them out of the cage, and coaxed her at 
first, and tried every way ; and at last I squeezed 
her throat a little. I suppose I got desperate 
because she would not coo as I wanted; and I 
killed her—broke her neck. You all remember 
about that—how I was punished, and so on: but 
nobody knew how miserable I was. I will not 
say any more about that: and I would not have 
mentioned it but for what it led to. 

The first thing that it led to, was, that the 
whole family were, in a way, afraid of me. The 
gitls used to slink away from me; and never let 

. me play with the baby—as if I should strangle 
that! I used to pretend not to care for being 
punished ; and I know I behaved horridly. One 
thing was—a very disagreeable thing—that I 
found father and mother did not know every 
thing. Till now, I had always thought they 
did: but, now, they did not know me at all; 
and that was no great wonder, behaving as I 


| ing and what is not. If one never asks, some- 
body always tells what it is best to tell; but if 
one is always asking and teasing, people must 
get as tired of one as we were of poor Miss Chap- 
man. 
So, I had to wet on allalone. I used to read in 

a corner great part of the day; and I used to 

walk by myself—long walks over the common, 
| while the others used to go together to the 
| meadows, or through the lanes. My father com- 
manded me to go with the rest ; and then Tased 
to get another ramble by myself. There was a 
| pond on the common, so far like that one in the 
| lane I spoke of, that it put me in mind of what 
|I mentioned. I used to sit and look into the 
| pond and throw stones in. I began to fancy, 
| now, that I should be happier when I got back 
| to school again. It was very silly when I had 
| once been so disappointed about home; but, | 
| suppose every body is always hoping for some- 
| thing or other—and I did not know what else 
|to hope. But I keep getting into disagreeable 
| things and forgetting Charley. 
| One night, when the elder ones were just 

thinking of going to bed, I came down in my 
night-clothes, walking in my sleep with my eyes 
| wide open, The stone hall, so cold to my bare 
| feet awoke me ; but yet I could not have been 
| quite awake, for I went into the kitchen instead of 
| up to bed again, and I remember very littie about 
| that night. They say I stared at the candles the 
| whole time ; but I remember Dr. Robinson being 
| there. I seldom slept well then. I was always 
| dreaming and starting—dreaming of all sorts of 
| music, and of hearing the wind, and people talk- 
| ing ; and then of all sorts of trouble from not 
| being able to hear any body ; and it always end- 
| ed with a quarrel with Charley, and my knock- 
jing him down. But my mother knew nothing 
| of this, and she was as frightened that night as 
| if I had been crazy. The Doctor advised them 
| to send me to school again for one half-year, 

and see how I got on after some experiments 
| had been tried with my ears. But I want to 
| get on about Charley. 








did then. But they used to advise things that | Charley arrived at school two hours after me 
were impossible. They used to desire me to ask | He seemed not to like to shake hands, and he 
always what every body said: but we used to | walked away directly. I saw he did not mean 
pass, every Sunday, the tombstone of old Miss | to be friends ; and I supposed he felt his father’s 
Chapman ; and I remembered how it used to be | house insulted by my running away. But I did 
when any body saw her coming in at the gate. | not know all the reason he had—neither then, 


They used to cry out “O dear, here comes Miss 
Chapman! what shall we dot She will stay 
till dinner-time, and we shall not get back our 
voices for a week. Well, don’t tell her all she 
asks for. She is never satisfied. Really it is a 
most dreadful bore,” and so on, till she was at 
the room door. This was because she would 
know every thing that every body said. I could 
not bear to be like her; and I could not bear 
now to think how we al! used to complain of 
her. It was only from a sort of feeling then 
that I did not do what my father and mother 
told me, and that I was sure they did not un- 
derstand about it: but now, I see why, and so 
do they. One can’t tell what is worth repeat- 


|nor for some time after. When we became 
friends again, I found that Kate had seen how 
hurt I was at her laughing at me, and that she 
was so sorry that she went up to my room-door 
several times, and knocked, and begged that I 
would forgive her; or that I would open my door, 
and speak to her at least. She knocked so loud 
that she never doubted my hearing her; but |! 
never did, and the next thing was that I ran 
away. Ofcourse Charley could not forgive this ; 
he was my great enemy now. In school he beat 
me, of course ; every body might do that: but I 
had a chance in things that were not done in 
class—such as the Latin essay for a prize, for 





instance. Charley was bent upon getting that 
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prize, and he thought he should, because, though | 
he was younger than I, he was a good deal be- | 
fore me in school. However, I got the prize ; 
and some of the boys said it was ashame. They | 
thought it was through favor, because I had | 
grown stupid. ‘They said so, and Charley said 
so; and he provoked me all he could—mage.on | 
Kate’s account than his own, though, 4s he | 
told me afterward. One day, he insulted me so 
in the play-ground, that I knocked him down. 
There was no reason why I should not now; for 
he had grown very much, and was as strong as 
I had ever been, while I was nothing like so 
strong as I had been, or as I am now. The mo- 
ment he was up, he flew at me in the greatest 
rage that ever you saw. I was the same: and 
we were hurt enough, I can tell you—both of 
us—so much, that Mrs. Owen came to see us in 
our own rooms (for we had not the same room 
this half-year). We did not want to tell her any 
thing, or to seem to make a party. But she some- 
how found out that I felt very lonely, and was 
very unhappy. I am sure it was her doing that 
the dear, considerate, wise Doctor was so kind 
to me when I went into the school again—being 
very kind to Charley, too. He asked me one 
afternoon to go for a drive with him in his gig. 
The reason he gave was, that his business took 
him near the place where my father and he used 
to go to school together; but I believe it was 
more that we might have a long talk, all by 
ourselves. 

We talked a good deal about some of the 
fine old heroes, and then about some of the 
martyrs; and he said, what to be sure is true, 
that it is an advantage for any one to know 
clearly, from beginning to end, what his heroism 
is to be about, that he may arm himself with 
courage and patience, and be secure against sur- 
prises. | began thinking of myself; but I did not 
suppose he did, till it came out by degrees. He 
thought that deafness and blindness were harder 
to bear than almost any thing. He called them 
calamities. I can’t tell you all he said; he 
never meant that I should: but he told me the 
very worst; and he said that he did it on pur- 
pose. He told me what a hopeless case he be- 
lieved mine to be, and what it would cut me off 
from; but he said that nothing of the sort could 
cut a person off from being a hero, and here 
was the way wide open for me: not for the fame 
of it, but for the thing itself. I wondered that I 
had never thought of all that before ; but I don’t 
think I shall ever forget it. 

Well! When we came back there was Char- 
ley loitering about—looking for us, clearly. He 
asked me whether we should be friends. I was 
very willing, of course: and it was still an hour 
to supper; so we went and sat on the wall un- 
der the apple-tree, and talked over every thing. 
There, we found. how much we had both been 
mistaken, and that we did not really hate one 
another at all. Ever since that, I have liked 
him better than ever I did before, and that is 
saying agreatdeal. He never triumphs over me 


never used to think of. He says I used to look 
as if I did not like to be spoken to; but that | 


| have chipped up wonderfully. And I know that 


he has given up his credit and his pleasure many 
a time, to help me, and to stay by me. He will 


| not have that trouble at school again, as I am 


not going back; but I know how it will be as 
Charley's home, this time. I know it, by his 
saying that Kate will never laugh at me again 


| I believe she might, for that matter. At least, 


I think I could stand most people’s laughing, 
now. Father and mother, and every body, know 
that the whole thing is quite altered now, and 
that Charley and I shall never quarrel again. | 
shall not run away from that house again—nor 
from any other house. It is so much better to 
look things in the face! How you all nod and 
agree with me! 


INSTINCT IN A HYENA. 
URING the mission with which I was charged 
in 1848 to Algeria, some of the natives gave 
me a young hyena, which soon became attached to 
me, after the manner of a faithful and gentle dog 
This creature became the inseparable companion 
of my rambles. With an instinct aided by her 
uncommonly acute sense of smell, she served me 
as a guide, and with her I felt certain of never 
going astray, to whatever distance I might pene- 
trate, either into a forest or a mountain ravine, 
or among those immense sandy plains which so 
much resemble the sea. As soon as | wished 
to return—or even before it, if she herself felt 
weary—the hyena, with dilated nostrils, snuffed 
the soil; and after a few moments spent in care- 
ful investigation, she used to walk rapidly on be- 
fore me. Never did she deviate from the track 
by which we had come, as I constantly perceived 
by the mark which my foot had made in stopping 
to pluck some rare herb, or the evidence of where 
my hand had broken a branch from some stunted 
shrub. From time to time she used to stop, and 
seat herself on her haunches like a dog, fawning 
for a caress, and after having obtained it, she 
would trot on again. If any noise were heard 
in the midst of the profound silence of the desert, 
she used to erect her ears, and make inquisition 
with her quick scent and hearing. If the result 
produced nothing alarming, she would gayly pur- 
sue herroute. If an Arab appeared, she bristled 
up her long mane, took refuge between my !egs, 
and remained there until she saw him pass on, 
after exchanging with me the salutation which 
every native bestows on the traveler whom he 
meets on the way. 

One morning, enticed onward by the strange 
phantasmagoria of a mirage, in the sandy plain 
near Thebessa, I found myself at length in the 
midst of a desert. I could see nothing on every 
side but sand, heaped up like waves, and over 
which the burning heat of the atmosphere formed 
that sort of undulating reflection which producee 
the illusions of the mirage. Fatigue at length 


| overcame me: suddenly I fell on the ground 


now ; and he tells me fifty things a day that he | without strength, my head burning, and ready 
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to perish with thirst. The panting hyena came 
up to me, and smelt to me with apparent dis- 
quietude. Suddenly she darted off so abruptly, 
and with such rapidity, that I thought she had 
left me to my fate. I tried to rise and follow 
her, but I could not. Ten minutes passed, and 
| saw my faithful pet returning. She rushed to- 
ward me, and began to lick my hands with her 
cool tongue, while her lips were dripping with 
fresh water. I observed that her track through 
the sand was marked by drops of moisture. 

The certainty of finding water restored my 
strength. I arose, and managed to follow the 
hyena, who walked on slowly in advance, turn- 
ing her head from time to time toward me. Ere 
long I reached a hole scooped out of the sand; 
its bottom was moist, but contained no water. 
I tried to dig it deeper, but my hands, scorched 
by the sand, reached no water. Meantime the 
hyena wandered about scenting the ground. 
Suddenly she began to work with her paws, and 
made a small hole, which speedily became filled 
with water. Although somewhat brackish, it 
seemed to me delicious; I drank of it freely, 
bathed my hands and face, and then proceeded 
homeward, following my faithful guide. 

Such was the extreme acuteness of this creat- 
ure’s sense of smell, that at the distance of five 
or six leagues from the house which I inhabited 
at Philippeville, she used to discover the exist- 
ence of the carcass of a dead animal. Then the 
natural instinct of the wild beast awoke, and 
would not be restrained. She used to manage 
to elude my vigilance, dart off with marvelous 
rapidity, and ere long return, gorged with flesh 
and half dead from fatigue. It was in one of 
these gastronomic excursions that I lost her. 
A panther, who had committed great ravages in 
the district, attacked and wounded her so severe- 
ly, that she died in a few hours after her return 
home. 


THE OLD SOLDIER’S STORY. 

T was in a stirring time of the Duke of Well- 

ington’s wars, after the French had retreated 
through Portugal, and Badajos had fallen, and 
we had driven them fairly over the Spanish 
frontier, the light division was ordered on a few 
of their long leagues further, to occupy a line 
of posts among the mountains which rise over 
the northern banks of the Guadiana. A few 
companies of our regiment advanced to occupy 
a village which the French had just abandon- 
ed 


We had had a brisk march over a scorched 
and rugged country, which had already been 
ransacked of all that could have supplied us with 
fresh provisions; it was many days since we 
had heard the creak of the commissary’s wagon, 
and we had been on very short commons. There 
was no reason to expect much in the village we 
were now ordered to. The French, who had 
just marched out, would, of course, have helped 
themselves to whatever was portable, and must 
have previously pretty well drained the place. 
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We made a search, however, judging that, pos- 
sibly, something might have been concealed from 
them by the peasants ; and we actually soon dis- 
covered several houses where skins of wine had 
been secreted. A soldier, sir, I take it, after hot 
service or fatigue, seldom thinks of much beyond 
the comfort of drinking to excess; and I freely 
own that our small party soon caused a sad 
scene of confusion. 

Every house and hovel was searched, and many 
a poor fellow, who had contrived to hide his last 
skin of wine from his enemies, was obliged to 
abandon it to his allies. You might see the poor 
natives on all sides running away ; some with a 
morsel of food, others with a skin of wine in 
their arms, and followed by the menaces and 
staggering steps of the weary and half-drunken 
soldiers. 

“ Vino! vino!” was the cry in every part of 
the village. An English soldier, sir, may be for 
months together in a foreign land, and have a 
pride in not knowing how to ask for any thing 
but liquor. I was no better than the rest. 

“ Vino! quiero vino!” said I, to a poor, half- 
starved, and ragged native, who was stealing 
off, and hiding something under his torn cloak ; 
“ Vino! you beggarly scoundrel ! give me vino !”’ 
said I. 

“ Vino no tengo!” he cried, as he broke from 
my grasp, and ran quickly and fearfully away. 

I was not very drunk—I had not had above 
half my quantity—and I pursued him up a street 
But he was the fleeter; and I should have lost 
him, had I not made a sudden turn, and come 
right upon him in a forsaken alley, where I sup- 
posed the poor thing dwelt. I seized him by the 
collar. He was small and spare, and he trem- 
bled under my gripe; but still he held his own, 
and only wrapped his cloak the closer round his 
property. 

“ Vino! quiero vino!” said 1; “ give me vino!” 

“‘ Nada, nada tengo!” he repeated. 

I had already drawn my bayonet. I am asham- 
ed, sir, to say, that we used to do that to terrify 
the poor wretches, and make them the sooner 
give us their liquor. As I held him by the col- 
lar with one hand, I pointed the bayonet at his 
breast with the other, and I again cried, “ Vino!” 

“ Vino no tengo—nino, nino es !’""—and he spoke 
the words with such a look of truth and earnest- 
ness that, had I not fancied I could trace through 
the folds of his cloak the very shape of a small 
wine-skin I should have believed him. 

“Lying rascal!” said I, “so you won't give 
me the liquor! Then the dry earth shall drink 
it!” and I struck the point of my bayonet deep 
into that which he was still hugging to his 
breast. 

Oh, sir! it was not wine that trickled down 
— it was blood, warm blood !—and a piteous wail 
went like a chill across my heart! The poor 
Spaniard opened his cloak; he pointed to his 
wounded child ; and his wild eye asked me plain- 
er than words could have done, “‘ Monster! are 
you satisfied?” 

I was sobered in a moment. I fell upon my 
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knees beside the infant, and | tried to stanch 
the blood. Yes, the poor fellow understood the 
truth: he saw, and he accepted my anguish ; 
and we joined in our efforts to save the little 
victim. Oh! it was too late! 

The little boy had fastened his small, clammy 
hands round a finger of each of us. He looked 
at us alternately ; and seemed to ask, alike from 
his father and his murderer, that help which it 
was beyond the power of one of earth to give. 
The changes in the poor child’s countenance 
showed that it had few minutes to live. Some- 
times it lay so still I thought the last pang was 
over ; when a slight convulsion would agitate 
its frame, and a momentary pressure of its little 
hands would give the gasping father a short, 
vain ray of hope. 

You may believe, sir, that an old soldier, who 
has only been able to keep his own life at the 
expense of an eye and two of his limbs—who 
has lingered out many a weary day in 4 camp 
hospital after a hot engagement—must have 





learnt to look on death without any unnecessary 
concern. I have sometimes wished for it my- 
self; and often have felt thankful when my poor 
wounded comrades have been released by it from 
pain. I have seen it, too, in other shapes. | 
have seen the death-blow dealt, when its effects 
have been so instant that the brave heart’s blood 
has been spilt, and the pulses have ceased to beat, 
while the streak of life and health was still fresh 
upon the cheek—when a smile has remained 
upon the lips of my brother-soldier, even after 
he had fallen a corpse across my path. But, oh! 
sit, what is all this compared with what I suf. 
fered as I watched life ebb slowly from the wound 
which I had myself so wantonly inflicted in the 
breast of a helpless, innocent child! It was by 
mistake—by accident. Oh, yes! I know it, | 
know it well; and day and night I have striven 
to forget that hour. But it is of no use; the 
cruel recollection never leaves my mind—that 
piteous wail is ever in my ears! The father's 
agony will follow me to the grave! 





Manthly Record of Current Events, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

HE only proceedings of Congress, during the 

month, of special interest, have been the de- 
bates upon the foreign policy of the country: and 
these are unimportant, except as indicating the 
views of individual members. Hon. W. R. Kine, 
President of the Senate and Vice-President elect, 
has resigned his seat, in consequence of ill health, 
and on the 20th of December, Senator Atchison of 
Missouri, was elected in his place. On the 23d, 
Senator Mason of Virginia offered a resolution, calling 
on the President for copies of the correspondence 
between England, France, and the United States, 
upon the proposition to form a Tripartite Convention 
guaranteeing Cuba to Spain. He advocated its adop- 
tion at some length, and was followed by Senator 
Cass, who took occasion to speak of the general 
foreign relations of the country. He regretted that 
our government had not protested, by a solemn pub- 
lic act, against the intervention of Russia in the af- 
fairs of Hungary, and declared that we should ere 
long come up to this participation in the public law 
of the world, and also fully adopt the policy that no 
European nation shall hereafter colonize any part 
of this continent. With regard to Cuba, he declared 
his opposition to all schemes of violence and inva- 
sion, but expressed his cordial sympathy with any 
effort its people might make to secure their inde- 
pendence, and his belief that the possession of Cuba 
by the United States as a point of military defense, 
was a matter of high importance to this country. 
Senator Underwood of Kentucky replied to Mr. 
Cass, urging the necessity of confining our efforts 
to the proper development of our own resources, 
and opposing all projects of annexation and exten- 
sion. The resolution was debated subsequently, 
and, finally, adopted. The correspondence called 
for was sent to the Senate, on the 5th of January. 





The Earl of Malmesbury, on behalf of the English 
government, in a note, dated April 8, 1852, trans- 
mitted to Mr. Crampton the draft of a Convention to 
which the French government had assented, and to 
which he was instructed to ask the assent of the 
United States. It contained a clause in which the 
high contracting parties severally and collectively 
“disclaimed now and forever hereafter, all intention 
to obtain possession of the Island of Cuba,” and 
bound themselves “ to discountenance all such at- 
tempts to that effect on the part of any power or 
individual whatever.” In a Jetter, dated Dec. 1, 
1852, Mr. Everett, Secretary of State, replied to 
the proposition of the representatives of England 
and France. In that paper he stated, that the Pres- 
ident fully concurred with his predecessors, who had 
repeatedly declared that the United States could not 
see with indifference the Island of Cuba fall into the 
hands of any other European government than Spain 
—not, however, because we should be dissatisfied 
with any natural increase of power and territory on 
the part of France or England. France, England, 
and the United States have all very greatly in- 
creased their domains within the last twenty years, 
by natural causes, withcat any disturbance of the 
international relations of the principal states, and 
with a very great increase of their commercial inter- 
course. But the case would be different in reference 
to the transfer of Cuba from Spain to any other Euro- 
pean power. That is not solely or mainly, as it is re- 
garded by both France and England, a European 
question : on the contrary, it is an American ques- 
tion, and to be decided as such. The President de- 
clines the proposed Convention, therefore, because : 
1. If concluded, it would certainly be rejected by 
the Senate, and that would leave the condition of 
Cuba in a worse state than it is at present. 2. In 
the next place, the convention would be of no use 
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unless it were lasting ; and it was at least doubtful | country toward Cuba. ‘‘ No Administration of this 
whether it were within the competence of either | Government, however strong in the public confi 
government to bind its action for all coming time | dence in other respects, could stand a day under 
upon such a subject. 3. There was, moreover, a | the odium of having stipulated with the great powers 
very strong aversion en the part of the United | of Europe, that in no future time, under no change 


States to political alliances with European powers. 
4. The contract, if entered into, would be very un- 
equal in substance. France and England, by enter- 
ing into it, would “ disable themselves from obtaining 
possession of an island remote from their own gov- 


ernments, in another hemisphere, and one which, by ! 


no ordinary or peaceful course of things, could ever 
belong to either of them.” ‘The United States, on 
the other hand, would, ‘* by the proposed Convention, 
disable themselves from making an acquisition which 
might take place without any disturbance of existing 
foreign relations and in the natural order of things. 
The Istand of Cuba lies at our doors—it commands 
the approach to the Gulf of Mexico, which washes 
the shores of five of our States—it bars the entrance 
to that great river which drains half the North Amer- 
ican Continent, and with its tributaries, forms the 
largest system of internal water communication in 
the world—it keeps watch at the doorway of our in- 
tercourse with California, by the Isthmus route. 
if an island like Cuba, belonging to the Spanish 
Crown, guarded the entrance to the Thames or 
the Seine, and the United States should propose 
a Convention like this to France and England, 
these powers would assuredly feel that the dis- 
ability assumed by ourselves was far less seri- 
ous than that which we asked them to assume.” 
Territorially and commercially Cuba, in our hands, 
would be a very valuable possession—under certain 
contingencies, indeed it might be almost essential 
to our safety. Still the President has thrown the 
whole force of his power against the attacks made 
upon the island, and has even patiently submitted 
to the injuries inflicted upon the United States by 
the arbitrary conduct of the Cuban authorities, rather 
than permit any suspicion to be cast upon his inten- 
tions in this respect. This conduct of the Captain- 
General, however, is among the many incidents 
which point decisively to the expediency of some 
change in the relations of Cuba. Mr. Everett 
sketches the comparative history of Europe and 
America for the purpose of showing the steady and 
natural march of events by which the dominion of 
the United States has been so greatly extended, and 
of proving that its consequences have been in the 
highest degree beneficial to both continents. He 
expresses the belief that it can not be for the inter- 
est of Spain to cling to a possession which it costs 
her so much to retain, and which is of so little ad- 
vantage to her, and says, there can be no doubt that 
were it peacefully transferred to the United States, 
a prosperous commerce between Cuba and Spain, 
resulting from ancient associations and common 
language, and tastes, would be far more productive 
than the best contrived system of colonial taxation. 
Such, notoriously, has been the result to Great 
Britain, of the establishment of the independence 
of the United States. These considerations render 
it impossible to believe that such a Convention, if 
concluded, could arrest the laws of American growth 
and progress. In the judgment of the President, it 
would be as easy to throw a dam from Cape Florida 
to Cuba, in the hope of stopping the flow of the 
Gulf stream, as to attempt, by a compact like this, 
to fix the fortune of Cuba forever. 5. Anda closing 
reason against the acceptance of the proposition is 
found in the fact that it would strike a deathblow to 
the conservative policy hitherto pursued in this 





of circumstances, by no amicable arrangement with 
Spain, by no act of lawful war, should that calamity 
unfortunately occur, by no consent of the inhabit- 
ants of the islands, should they, like the possessions 
of Spain on the American Continent, succeed in 
rendering themselves independent—in fine, that by 
no overruling necessity of self-preservation, should 
the United States ever make the acquisition of 
Cuba.” Mr. Everett’s letter has been received by 
Congress and the country as a very able exposition 
of the American sentiment in regard to Cuba. No 
further debates upon the subject have been held in 
the Senate. In the House of Representatives, on 
the 3d of January, Mr. Venable spoke upon it, stren- 
uously opposing all attempts at invading Cuba, and 
expressing the opinion that further accessions of 
territory to the United States are not desirable. 
Several other members participated in the discus- 
sion.——On the 3d of January, Senator Cass pre- 
sented a petition from a Baptist Society in Mary 
land, asking the interposition of the American gov- 
ernment to secure liberty of religious worship to 
American citizens in Europe ; and took occasion to 
express himself very warmly in behalf of the prayer 
of the petitioners. 

The New York Legislature met on the 4th of Jan- 
uary. The Assembly was organized by the election 
of W. S. Ludlow, of Suffolk County, Speaker, and 
John S. Nafew, Clerk. The message of Governor 
Seymour sets forth the condition of State affairs at 
length. Out of 2806 insane persons in the State, 
only 1106 were within Asylums provided for their 
care. There were 1783 convicts in State prisons. 
There are 2027 miles of railroad in the State. The 
finances of the State are represented as being in an 
unsatisfactory condition—the annual expenditures 
exceeding the income by nearly $200,000. In regard 
to the completion of the State Canals the Governor 
recommends the appropriation of one million of dol- 
lars annually for six years to this object—which he 
thinks will be sufficient to bring the enlarged canal 
into use. About half a million will be required 
every year, for this purpose, beyond the amount of 
surplus tolls. ‘This may be raised by direct taxation, 
by a loan, or by amending the Constitution ; but the 
Governor makes no specific recommendations as to 
the mode. The report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools states the number of schools in 
the State at 11,587, which have been kept at a cost 
of $1,771,895, exclusive of $477,918 expended for 
school houses. 

MEXIco. 

Oar accounts from Mexico continue to exhibit the 
same lamentable confusion in public affairs, which 
we recorded in our last Number. In the course of 
the month, the revolution had extended itself into 
several of the northern States, a pronunciamiento at 
Tampico, having proved successful ; and Vittoria, 
the capital of Tamaulipas, falling into the hands of 
the insurgents. In no part of the Republic has a 
contest occurred between the government and revo- 
lutionary troops. The former have been too weak, 
numerically, to venture the hazards of battle. Each 
day, by the constant desertions which marked it, 
has added to this disinclination; and the success 
of the insurgents in capturing specie conductas, 
has only served to intimidate the government offi- 
cers still more seriously. General Valdez, the fed- 
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eral general-in-chief, had accordingly assumed a 
defensive attitude, fortifying his camp near Orizaba. 
Generai Uraga, the revolutionary leader, with forces 
steadily augmenting, was hailed on all sides with 
extreme enthusiasm. His military chest, at the 
latest advices, was said to be amply supplied; his 
men in the highest spirits ; and the declarations in 
favor of the movement pouring in upon him from all 
directions. We are not reliably informed as to the 
rumored presence of General Santa Anna at the 
head-quarters of the revolution. 

In the mean time, the Government of Mexico has 
realized no aid whatever from the session of the 
National Congress. An appropriation of $600,000 
to meet current expenses has been made, but the 
inability of the legislature to indicate the fund from 
which the appropriation is to be derived, leaves the 
treasury as helpless as before. It is apprehended 
that the government will have to abdicate through 
sheer inability to meet the expenses of civil affairs ; 
and that the revolution will be permitted to have 
undisputed way to power. In the mean time, strug- 
gles are not intermitted for the invention of means 
of relief. The cabinet undergoes almost weekly 
changes. Sefior Yanez, who vainly endeavored to 
“take arms against the sea of troubles,” has been 
obliged to yield, and resign the portfolio of foreign 
affairs. The President having tendered the post to 
Sejiors Olaquibel and Bar, is still unsuccessful in 
his pursuit of a ministry. The Tehuantepec ques- 
tion, the only one which Congress could safely post- 
pone, is the only one it chooses to discuss. On the 
10th of December, by a vote of 46 to 40, it was de- 
cided to concede the route to the combination known 
as the Guadalajara Company. It was supposed that 
this fact precipitated the retirement of Seiior Yanez, 
and once more ranged the Government in direct 
hostility with the Chamber of Deputies, and that a 
cabinet would be sought, whose adhesion to the 
proposition of Mons. Bellangé would better suit the 
predilections of the President. Judge Conkling, the 
new American Minister, arrived at the city of Mex- 
ico in the midst of these nuances, and was cordially 
received. 

The reported triumph of Count Raousset de Boul- 
bon, in the State of Sonora, referred to in our last 
Number, proves to have been anything else. After 
using every means to procure a negotiation favora- 
ble to his objects, which he explicitly defined to be 
peaceful colonization, and submission to Mexican 
authority, the French company advanced toward 
Guyamas, early in November. At Hermosilla, they 
were encountered by the Mexicans under General 
Blanco. A sharp conflict occurred. Count Raousset 
was unable to participate, in consequence of an at- 
tack of dysentery, which obliged him to accompany 
the march in a litter; and his men having fared badly 
in the conflict, losing every officer save the Count him- 
self, propositions for withdrawal were dispatched to 
the Mexican commander. Eleven thousand dollars 
were demanded as partial indemnity for expenses, 
the French agreeing to seek a sea-port forthwith, 
and retire to California. The proposition was ac- 
cepted ; and on the 15th of November, the Count 
and his volunteers, the former in a dying condition, 
embarked at Mazatlan for San Francisco. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Buenos Ayres, since the termination of the dicta- 
torial rule of General Urquiza, has exhibited com- 
mendable liberality in its commercial system. On 
the 18th of October a decree throwing open the waters 
of the Parana to the traffic of the world, was promul- 
gated, and a new impetus thus given to a trade in 





| that vast inland region, which the conservative policy 


of Rosas had shut up from the world. Policy, per. 
haps, had a share in this measure. Apprehensive of 
an attack from the banished chief, the people of 
Buenos Ayres are anxious to conciliate every possi 

ble means of strengthening themselves ; and the free 
trade of the La Plata’s tributaries will go far to secure 
the friendship of Great Britain, France, and the 
United States, the supposed arbiters of their politi. 
cal fate. The same motives have dictated the most 
friendly overtures to the other States of the Argent. 
ine. The independence of Paraguay has been ac. 
knowledged. Corrientes and Santa Fé have been 
induced to assume a neutral posture ; and thus the 
security of the newly emancipated state from furthe; 
molestation may be regarded as ascertained. Gen. 
eral Urquiza has manifested no disposition to resume 
a position of which, doubtless, he was as thoroughly 
weary as the Buenos Ayreans themselves, The 

latest accounts left him in his own government of 
Entre Rios, where his popularity is unbounded. 
The subject of slave-trade abolition has been pressed 
upon public attention in Brazil, by two or three 

recent occurrences. One was the banishment of 
Anthony de Fonseca, a distinguished merchant of 
Rio, for alleged participation in the traffic. Another 
was the reception of messengers from the London 
yearly meeting of Friends, sent out for the purpose 
of encouraging the labor of suppression. They were 

warmly received by the Emperor, and indulged with 
a prolonged audience. Subsequently, they held pub- 
lie meetings on the subject in several! of the Braziliar 

towns, where they were treated with entire respect 

A third fact, indicating the present good faith and 
success of government in its exertions to repress the 
trade, is the recall of the British fleet, hitherto sta- 
tioned on the coast, for the purpose of insuring a 
thorough compliance with the treaty. The lates: ad- 
vices from Rio Janeiro apprise us of yet more ex- 
tended measures on the part of the Imperial govern- 
ment, for enlarging its foreign and domestic steam 
marine. The government of Chili is busy with 
projects of internal reform—the substitution of a 
direct, for the veteran tithe tax, being one of its 
latest measures. The project, for it is still nothing 
more, meets with the liveliest opposition of the 

agricultural interest, which, like that of England, 
will eventually have to yield to the progress of free 

trade and its correlative, direct taxation.—Much in- 
terest 1s also felt in the state of relations between 
Peru and its northern neighbors. All the conserva- 
tive sympathies of Chili are with Peru, in the contest 
which imminently threatens between that republic 
and the States of Ecuador and New Granada. The 
refusal of the Peruvian government to indemnify that 
of Ecuador for the cost of repelling the expedition 
of General Flores, excites the bitterest animosity of 
the Ecuadoreans. The National Congress authorized 
President Urbina to declare war forthwith—an au- 
thority which had not been exerted when our latest 
accounts departed; but it was presumed the delay 
would only continue long enough to enable Genera! 
Urbina to assure himself of the assistance of New 
Granada and Bolivia before solemn proclamation 
should be made. Peru in the meantime arms hersel! 
as rapidly as possible for the contest, hopeful, doubt- 
less, of aid from Chili, from England (whose relations 
at Lima are the most intimate), and from the United 
States, conciliated by the liberality of the conditions 
affixed in the recent treaty to the use of Lobos gu- 
ano.—tThe annual budget of New Granada esti- 
mates the probable income of the ensuing fiscal year 
at 721,732 reals, or $90,511; and the probable ex- 
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penditure at nearly double that amount, viz., 1,438,- 
05 reals, or $179,850. This is the estimate for a 
ace establishment ; no calculations are made for 
the probable contingency of war, and no means are 
pointed out for meeting the formidable deficit. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The settlement of the free-trade question, on the 
5th November, by the adoption of Lord Palmers- 
ton’s Resolution, was followed only by a momentary 
pause, the annual budget having been introduced to 
the House on the 3d December. The leading pro- 
visions were the following : 

Shipping to be relieved, and only to pay for lighis 
which benefit it. This relief will cost the country 
£100,000 per annum. ‘Select Committees on pilot- 
age and ballasting. 

“Royal Navy Salvage abolished. 

Important measures for manning the Navy and 
merchant service. 

Stamps used for shipping to be considered. 

No change in sugar duties. 

Colomes may refine sugar in bond. 

Duties on rum and molasses used in breweries to 
be considered. 

Measures of highway rates to be introduced. 

No change in county rates or local taxes. 

Malt duties to be reduced one half, from 10th of 
October next. 

Drawback upon malt spirits in Scotland to be done 
away with. 

Tea duties reduced. First year, a reduction of 
4}d., and the five following years 2d. per year until 
the duty reaches a shilling. 

Hop duty reduced one half. 

Exemption of industrial i to e at 
£100 per year. 

On property, income exemption to commence at 
£50 per annum. 

Property and income tax to extend to Ireland. 

Increase in estimate for Army and Navy £600,000. 

Surplus on the year would be about £1,400,000. 

The subject of Administrative reform to be intro- 
duced. 

The house tax to be extended and increased. 

Mr. Disraeli, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
advocated these measures, seriatim, in a speech of the 
usual length, and of much more than usual ability, 
avowing the determination of the Ministry to stand 
or fall by the whole budget, and not to make the 
slightest concession in the least important particular. 
The most obvious feature of the document was the 
reduction of the hop and malt duties one half, which 
would cause a deficit of five or six millions in the 
annual revenue, to be met by a corresponding in- 
crease in the house tax. The free trade party 
justly regarded this as an attempt of the Ministry 

to redeem its influence with the agriculturists, so 
seriously imperiled by its abandonment of protective 
duties a few days before, and at once the whole 
force of opposition was mustered against it. Com- 
mon consent seemed to select the proposed increase 
of the house tax as the issue upon which the per- 
manence of the Cabinet should be made to depend. 
The contest lasted, with varying phases, until Thurs- 
day night, December 16th. In vain was the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer urged to withdraw the budget. 
His resolution to abide by it was not to be shaken, 
and the night we have named was pre-announced as 
that upon which a division would take place, and 
the fate of the Ministry be finally determined. The 
speech of Mr. Disraeli on that occasion bristled with 
all the peculiar attributes of his mind and rhetoric. 
Refusing to debate at length the obnoxious house 








duty, against which the assaults of opposition had 
been mainly directed, he turned upon Sir Charles 
Wood and Sir James Graham, who had leveled their 
aitacks upon the proposed diversion of the Public 
Works Fund to the indemnification of the reduced 
shipping dues, and made a sarcastic and vehement 
charge upon the whole conduct of the late Whig 
Ministry. He began by declaring that after listen- 
ing attentively to a four nights’ debate, he had not 
listened to one good reason for amending one of the 
propositions he had originally offered. The Public 
Works Loan Fand, he contended, was nothing more 
than a vast and independent resource for ministerial 
corruption ; that it had been originally created at the 
conclusion of war, for the employment of the 200,000 
seamen then discharged from the service ; and that its 
application to that use, or indeed to any other pro- 
motion of public welfare, had become traditional. 
He especially charged the Whig administration with 
mal-appropriation of this fund, entering into tedious 
details ; and then, shifting his ground, recalled the 
history of the window-tax reduction, effected by Sir 
C. Wood. This was done to show, that the charge of 
unreasonably augmenting direct taxation, which the 
budget had provoked, was much more applicable to 
those measures upon which the Whigs had chosen 
to test the merits of their administration. The Min- 
ister then proceeded to justify the principles upon 
which the budget was founded, and, after launching 
his diatribes with the utmost impartiality upon both 
Whigs and Conservatives, he concluded with a pre- 
diction, that the Coalition Ministry, which should 


succeed him, would be temporarily triumphant—but. 


short-lived. The spirited but vanquished statesman 
sat down, amid prolonged and deafening cheers. 
The sympathy of every Englishman, of whatever 
party, was with the man who so thoroughly illug- 
trated the national disposition for ‘dying game ;” 
and while the ministry to which he belonged, and 
the objectionable measures it resorted to, in order 
to prolong its hold upon power, met with genera] 
contempt ; the meed of applause could not be with- 
held from the political gladiator, who had played his 
part so manfully. Mr. Gladstone followed Mr. Dis- 
raeli in a temperate address, rebuking the indis- 
criminate rancor, as he regarded it, of the latter, 
and justifying the position of himself and friends 
with reference to several measures. The division, 
which ensued, resulted : 
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The announcement of the defeat, carried Lord 
Derby at once to the Queen, who accepted the re- 
signation of himself and his colleagues. No notable 
effect was produced on the money market by the 
event. It was too apparent that the out-going goy- 
ernment had no stronger hold upon popular confidence 
than upon that of the House: and that any change 
would be welcome. Lord Aberdeen, the confidentia) 
friend and associate of Peel, was sent for by the 
Queen, and forthwith entered upon the duty of form- 
ing a new administration, drawing its elements from 
the two leading parties, who had taken a prominent 
part in the recent contest; and within a week the 
cabinet was completed as follows : 


Ear oF ABERDEEN First Lord of the Treasury. 
Lord Cranwortu .........Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. GLADSTONE ... Chancellor of Exchequer. 
Lord PALMERSTON ......... 

Lord Jonn Russett 
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Sir James GRAHAM 
Earn GRANVILLE.. ...- President of the Couneil. 
DUKE OF ARGYLE ....Lord Privy Seal. 
Hon, Sypney HerBert....Secretary at War. 
Sir C. Pres’t. of Board of Control. 
Sir W. MoLEeswortu First Comm’r. Public Works. 
MARQUIS oF LanspowNnE... A seat in the Cabinet, with- 
out office. 

FRANCE. 

The Senatus Consultum of November 4th, named 
the 21st and 22d of that month for a popular vote on 
the Plebiscitum, establishing the Empire. The vote 
was accordingly taken throughout France on those 
days, and without disturbance or remarkable inci- 
dent. Such opposition as ventured to display itself, 
was chiefly exhibited in the southern provinces and 
in La Vendée. 
Legislatif repaired in full equipage and state to the 
Hotel de Ville, where the President was in waiting, 
and through M. Billault, their presiding officer, an- 
nounced the result, in a speech remarkable only for 
its ardent expressions of devotion to the new order 
of things. The vote was reported as follows : 

For the Empire........ . 7,864,189 
Against it...... : 253,145 
Votes canceled as illegal . 63,326 


Majority for Louis Napoleon as Em- 
7,547,718 

The Prince, in reply, disclaimed for the new reign 
any pretensions to legitimate right, notwithstanding 
ne hud chosen to assume a title, Napoleon III., sig- 
nificant of dynastic succession. He felicitated him- 
self on having acquired his throne by the volition of 
a free people, rather than by fraud, conquest, or 
violence ; and that he was fortunately surrounded by 
wise and independent men, who would be enabled to 
bring back his authority within just limits, should he 
ever quit them. Contrasting his own conduct with 
that of the restored Bourbons, he expressed his de- 
termination to recognize every preceding govern- 
ment as legitimate, and its acts as surviving and 
valid; preferring to date his reign from the passing 
day, rather than from the year 1815. In conclusion, 
he solemnly recorded an oath that no sacrifice should 
be wanting on his part to insure the prosperity of the 
country ; and that while he maintained peace, he 
‘would yield in nothing touching the honor and dig- 
nity of France. The Senate was convened next day, 
and proceeded to determine the Civil List of the new 
monarchy. A general amnesty was declared. M. 


Achille Fould was declared Minister of State. The | 


presumptive inheritance of the crown was settled 
upon Prince Jerome Bonaparte. Prince Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the cousin of the Emperor, has been ap- 
pointed Viceroy of the kingdom of Algeria. The 
coronation is announced to take place in the month 
of May, and vast preparations are on foot to make 
it a resplendent affair. Such are some of the items 
of domestic arrangement, by which the fruits of the 
Emperor’s shrewd and masterly policy are secured 
to himself and family, and the questionable means 
shut from sight by the splendor of the consummation. 

There was no hesitation on the part of the foreign 
powers to acknowledge the Empire. The acquies- 
cence of England, indeed, was so promptly accorded 
as to excite the “ most vivid satisfaction” of his Im- 
perial Majesty ; and, at the same time, the most 
animated reproaches of the British public against 
Lord Malmesbury, the Foreign Secretary, whose 
personal prepossessions were said to have overcome 
all regard to national dignity and propriety. Our 
own Minister acted with the others, in deference to 
the established usage of this government recognizing 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 


On the Ist of December, the Corps | 
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| the government de facto. His Holiness, Pope Pius 
LX., conveyed to the Emperor expressions of his 
entire satisfaction with the new order of things. [, 
was for some time a problem, whether the Pontiff 
| would accede to the filial wish of the Prince, to haye 
him present at the approaching ceremony of corona. 
tion ; but it is now understood that his Holiness has 
consented to attend the rite, and consecrate the 
nouveau régime with the apostolic benediction. 

Our latest intelligence from France, shows that 
the Senate has been quite liberal in its construction 
of the inaugural speech, so far as its conservative 
check to the Imperial, will was referred to. The 
Emperor submitted to that body certain amendments 
to the Constitution of February 14th, 1852, whereby 
the prerogatives of granting amnesties, making 
| treaties, and decreeing public works, and the right 
of the Ministers to vote upon the budget were as. 
sured tohim. The Senate debated the propositions 
at some length, and eventually named a commitice 
to wait upon the Emperor, and beg some modifica. 
tions. The Emperor only replied, by repeating that 
the Senate merely desired a conflict, as a salvo to 
its own dignity, and that his demands would be 
neither withdrawn or abated. Of course, the amend. 
ments were adopted without further discussion — 
Among other displays of the Imperial clemency, the 
release of Abd-el-Kader occupies a prominent place. 
After being royally entertained at Paris, where for 
some weeks he was the cynosure of all eyes, he 
sailed on the 2ist December for Broussa, in Asia 
Minor, where he is to enjoy the reluctant hospitality 
of the Porte, as a prisoner within the walls of that city. 

SPAIN. 

The progress of European reaction has been not 
ably illustrated in Spain since our last issue. i 
the course of November, a new Constitution wa 
promulgated by the Queen, making the Senate he 
reditary, and restricting the right of suffrage to « 
very limited number of electors, determined by a 
high property qualification. The popular discontent 
with this alteration disclosed itself in a flood of pe- 
titions, deprecating the measure, and praying a re- 
turn to the previous organic law. General Narvaez, 
the most popular of Spanish statesmen, General 
Concha, the former liberal Governor of Cuba, and 
other prominent public men, threw themselves at 
once into opposition. The former was ordered to 
convey himself beyond the frontiers. The Ministry, 
notwithstanding the withdrawal of the veteran Mar 
tinez de la Rosa from the Council, expressed its 
resolution to persist; but since that time, the dis- 
content has proved to be so general, that Bravo 
Murillo, has handed in the resignations of himselt 
and his colleagues, and been replaced by General 
Roncali, whose views we are not apprised of. It is 
hoped that her Most Catholic Majesty may be pre- 
vailed upon to recall the obnoxious instrument. 

The rest of Europe presents no feature of marked 
| importance. A measure similar to that proposed in 

Spain has been introduced into the Prussian Cham- 
| bers, without meeting the least opposition. The 
Emperor of Austria, at recent advices, was at Ber- 
| lin, visiting his royal brother, the King of Prussia 
| Austrian finances continue to haunt the money 
| markets of Europe, recently, in the shape of an ap- 
| plieation for a loan of ten millions sterling. While 
the army remains undiminished—and it is presumed 
| that no reduction will be thought of, so long as the 

foreign policy of Napoleon III. remains undecided— 

there is little prospect of the loan being taken, unless 

at most extraordinary usury.——Turkey has pro- 
| duced no fresh phenomena since our last. 








Cditor’s Easy Chair. 


RITING, as we now do, upon the heel of De- 
\ cember, it seems as if the Seasons had changed 
their places, and as if the weeks, in all the merri- 
ment of the Christmas scene, were giving us a May- 
day dance. Old men’s memories are mustered, to 
match us such a winter of open windows and of 
bloom: the camellias are before their time ; the roses 
of summer are showing flowers; and they tell us 
(who are favored with the sight and the odor of such 
things) that the violets are showing their blue ban- 
ners through the frost-crimpen leaves ; and the girls 
are making Christmas nosegays from northern gar- 
dens. 

Last year, at a date not far off from this, and we 
spent a few icy periods upon the East River bridge 
of glass, where people traveled on foot to Brooklyn, 
and shivered in the sunshine. The contrast is as 
great as could he fancied: and the twin winters when 
fifty-two and fifty-three drifted up—the one in frozen 
spray, and the other in clouds of flowers—will prove 
most excellent marking years, by which to score the 
couplet of twelvemonths which gave to our Magazine 
a hundred thousand of subscribers. 

Nor are the blessings of the year narrowed to the 
North. The Southern winter is but a prolonged 
October, with the warm autumn haze hanging lov- 
ingly over the rice stubble and the cane fields, and the 
withered remnants of cotton. The japonica flaunts 
in open gardens; and the moss-rose, Lamarque, 
sweetens the Georgian fields in January. Even the 
geranium in our office window wears the sun that 
steals through the dusty panes with a grace, and oa 
gratitude of blossom, that returns thanks in perfume ; 
and the white bells of a frail heather stir as we open 
the casement, and weleome with full cups of pollen 
the blithe December. 

As for the town, it has felt the sunshine too pleas- 
antly to seek other pleasure in the fétes that outlast 
the night; and balls have been at a discount. The 
short sittings upon Lecture benches, have chimed 
more nearly with the enjoyment of the soft moon- 
shine, under which whispering couples of lecture- 
goers have talked of Dr. Kane and the ice, or of the 
naughty Swift, and the suffering Vanessa and Stella. 
We may say, indeed, that the repeated lectures of 
our guest, Mr. Thackeray, have quickened a literary 
inquiry, and promoted a Gulliver-like reading that is 
most strange and notable. Editor as we are, and 
thriving as we do on the dry meal of books, we find 
ourselves hardly posted enough in the witticisms and 
humor of good Queen Anne’s time, to cope with the 
lady conversationists who beset us at every hand. 
Time and again have we been compelled to yield the 
floor and the argument, and to go back to our study 
for a fresh reading of the matter in dispute. Our 
only resource, to sustain our reputation as literary 
purveyor, has been to shift the topic upon times more 
near, or more remote; and to beleaguer our fair 
tempters with quotations, out of the present tide of 
their study. 

Henry Esmond is the tea-table staple: Fitz- 
Boodle belongs to bar-room chat ; and romantic young 
men, in emulation of the valorous hero of Swift’s 
time, are even thinking of transferring their atten- 
tions from Beatrix-like daughters to their widowed 
mothers. The engagements of the winter if the pres- 
ent fever continues, will undoubtedly show a great 
galaxy of widow names ; and flirts, we are sorry to 
say, are at a corresponding discount. 

Who indeed, with half an eye, but must perceive, 





that the attention heretofore lavished upon coquettisn 
young girls is a most idle and absurd employment, 
only bringing regrets and disappointment, and all 
manner of uneasiness? And who does not further 
perceive, that an experienced woman of five-and- 
thirty, or two-and-forty, well preserved, skilled in 
the management of refractory husbands, delicate in 
her impulses, refined in her expression, generous in 
her widowhood, and captivating in her weeds, is the 
very ideal of most rational hopes, and the pruper re- 
cipient of all those romantic charities which abound 
in the youthful heart ? 

For our own part, if we were young and unhappy, 
we would marry a widow. 


Astpg from the Henry Esmond and Thackeray 
fever of the winter, we do not know that we have 
any particular contagion to speak of. New York 
ladies are certainly literary the present season, just 
as they were Kossuth-y and Jenny Lind-y a few sea- 
sons ago. The taste for German, Hungarian, and 
music, has yielded to a taste for old English litera- 
ture; and the number of “ British Essayists,” and 
“ Addison’s Works,” and “ Gulliver’s Travels,” and 
Steele’s ‘Christian Hero,” which have this year 
been done up in calf and gilt, and sold for Christmas 
cadeaux, is, we are told, most surprising ; and far 
exceeds the number for any previous year. 

We do not know but old English literature is ab- 
solutely driving out of the market Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
and that fervor, and passion, and strong expression, 
will yield to the quiet simplicity of such gentlemen 
as Addison and Temple. If booksellers could only 
foresee these shifts in the town taste, they would 
make their fortune. But like the changes in Wall 
Street, our literary taste is exceedingly spasmodic 
and whimsical. One day, Shakespeare is above par, 
and there are large sales on time; the next, a few 
outsiders, set on by a corner movement in Scott or 
Bulwer, will bid heavily on the Waverley and Pel 
ham Novels. Yet at the end of the week it often 
happens that these are both down; and that some 
“Thackeray” Exhibit of worth and wit (corre- 
sponding to an ingenious annual statement of the 
Delaware and Hudson) will carry Swift to the very 
top of the market. 

It is perhaps worth suggestion, that Messrs. Bangs 
and Brother issue from month to month a table of the 
comparative range of the different authors who are 
in favor with the ladies of New York. It would 
serve not only as a guide to those desirous of making 
library investments, but would make a permanent 
and philosophic history of the march of mind. 

As an aid to this hint, we will venture to sum up 
what we think would be the proper-mode of state- 
ment; at the same time giving the average rate of 
current literary stocks. 

STATE OF THE Market For December, 1852. 

There was considerable movement the past month in 
literary stocks, and prices ruled steady. The greatest 
fluctuation we have to note is in Uncle T'om’s Cabin— 
opening at 170 and closing at 150, with a downward ten- 
dency. 

Thackeray was active: Sales at 162}, buyer’s option. 
Steele in demand ; quotations at 125 to 128. We hear of 
a large sale, six months paper, at 131. 

Mrs. Kirkland (Gift-Book) 106 to 112. Domestics gen- 
erally rather dull. 

Homes of American Authors fair to middling. A few 
sales at 90 to 92. (Chiefly by manufacturers.) 

Napoleon and his Marshals, being an old stock, was 
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rather heavy. Closed, however, with an upward ten- 
dency. 

Ticknor and Bancroft steady ; purchased generally for 
investment. 

Addison and Swift have been lively. Shrewd capital- 
ists are, however, cautious about large investments at 
present prices. 


With this gratuitous hint, we commend the matter 
to those more immediately concerned. 


A FRIEND in the South drops us a line—as we 
sum up what we can, to amuse our readers of every 
zone—* that the winter, saving an overplus of rain, 
is the merest bagatelle of a winter ; and I am writing 
by an open window, although it is well past the 
midd'e of December. 


is rather a funny way, you may think, of ushering 


in the great festive season of the year: but it is our | 


way of proving a youthful light-heartedness that is 
earnest to make itself heard. 

“ By the way,” he continues, ‘I can’t say we al- 
together relish the manner in which ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ appears to be making its way, not only in 
England, but also, by last advices, upon the Conti- 
nent. I don’t wish you at all to think that we are 
insensible to such literary merit as certainly belongs 
to the book; but it is natural enough surely, that 
we, tied as we are by apparently insoluble ties to 
an institution that belongs to our families, and hearths, 
and childhood, and that has a sort of antiquity which 


commands reverence almost, in the persons of our | 


old household servants, should look a little askance 
at such exhibition of it, as makes us play the mon- 
ster in the eyes of all the society of Europe. 

“T don’t mean to enter now any special plea in 


favor of the system. But I want you, at least, and | 


such as we have regard for in your whereabouts, to 
believe that we have hearts of flesh, like the rest of 
the world; and that we know how to be kind, and 
careful, and considerate toward those who, by the 
dispensation of Providence, are thrown under our 
hands and ownership. 

“ Pray, what can I do? 


fair extent of ground in our pleasant pine country. 
They have been in my father’s and grandfather’s 
family for years. They are attached not only to the 
place, but to myself and to my wife. They throng 
about us when we go away, to bid us adieu; and 
they throng about us when we come back, to shout 
a most cordial weleome. Even ‘Mamma,’ the old 
nurse of the family, who held me for years in her 
arms, and John and Arthur who are now in their 
graves, scarce forbears to kiss me. 

“ They all work well, and they all live well; and 
it would sadly run against my better judgment to 
make sale of a single one, even to the kindest of 
masters. I believe sincerely that some of them would 
rather die than to leave me. Yet perhaps some peo- 
ple would count it virtuous in me to sell all of them, 
and go away from a country where this old * plague- 
spot’ is lingering. But I can not, and could not sat- 
isfy my conscience in doing this. 

‘* What then ean I do? 

“ Nothing, sir, as it seems to me, save to make 
them as happy as possible, by encouraging system- 
atic habits of industry, of cleanliness, and correct 
moral action. To tell the truth, I am hoping very 
much for the time, when a little fuller and more 
complete civilization in the midst of our pine woods, 





The boys, black and white, | 
are playing at marbles in the streets; and of the | 
night-time are throwing off all manner of stray fire- | 
works, in anticipation of the coming Christmas. It | 


Here are some thirty or | 
forty poor fellows who have fallen to my lot, with a | 





will draw very many people of the North to a winter 
residence under our balmy atmosphere ; and then, 
please God, when we talk as friends about common 
grievances, over a common table, we may hope to 
lay our shoulders together in a brotherly way for the 
amendment of whatever is wrong in our common 
country, whether it be Northward or Southward.” 


WasHINGTON, the papers tell us, is even now 
filling up with the firstlings of that tribe of office. 
seekers, who will presently overrun the capital. 
The old clerks who have fattened on the public 
granary, winning their insecure earnings by hard 
labor, are girding themselves up for a new cast upon 
the tide of life. It is at best a sorry maintenance 
for a man, which, at the longest, can barely out- 
reach the four years of Presidential life ; and which 
at the expiration of such term leaves him, with mind 
and hand attuned to a clerkly organization that he 
can transplant nowhere. 

Within our knowledge, we can recall the scant 
figure of an old gentleman of sixty, who, by courtesy 


| and attention, had managed to retain place through 


three successive administrations—who had reared 
his family through a dozen of years upon the small 
income belonging to his post—saving nothing, and 
yielding much of independence in his endeavor to 
retain the place that gave bread to his household ; 
and, at the opening of the fourth administration, 
when his head was white with labors, and his hand 
and brain cramped to his tread-mill offices, turned 
carelessly adrift, an aimless and almost hopeless 
wreck of aman. We can imagine no position more 
disconsolate, or more full of harassment ; and we 
beg those concerned in the ordering of such matters. 
if it be possible, to arrange such disposition of the 
metropolitan clerkships, pertaining to the cabinets, 
as shall have some measure of permanence ; and 
not invite that heedJess scrambling for place, which 
breeds unwise expectation, and which entails de- 
sertion and destitution. 


We hear latterly of a pretty game upon the vanity 
of our provincial great men, which has greatly amused 
us, and which has greatly profited the projectors of 
the enterprise. Vanity is & capital mine to work; 
and cautiously drained, and dug over, it will yield 
equally well with any of the Sonora or Quartz- 
mining companies. 

Mr. A. B. (the projector in question) who is 
largely concerned in the arts of mezzotint and line 
engraving, writes a most pleasant and voluble letter 
to a buxom country gentleman of large means, stating 
in most delicate formula, that he has conceived the 
design of giving to the world a repertoire of the lives 
and likenesses of distinguished Americans. He 
dilates upon the duty such individuals owe to their 
country, and their kin, and their children; their 
portraits ought to be handed down; their lives ought 
to be snatched from obscurity. In this view he 
urges their compliance with his request to forward 
a daguerreotype, and a well-written biography ; he 
has applied to them at the instigation of a distin- 
guished countryman of theirs; he hopes that no 
foolish views of delicacy will prevent their com- 
pliance. 

Mr. C. D. (the gentleman addressed in this strain) 
becomes happy—suddenly happy ; happy in a way 
he hardly dares mention to his wife; he feels his 
vanity growing by ells; he wakes in the night with 
the pleasant conviction that renown has lighted on 
his hearth and head. He meets his fellow towns 
men with a patronizing air; anticipating their ip 
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creased regard at finding him enrolled (as he thinks 
privately, he deserves to be) with distinguished 
Americans. If a member of Congress, he looks 
rouad upon his brothers of the benches with a com- 
placent smile ; thinking that in time they may pos- 
sibly work up to his standard. 

He naturally secures the writing of the biography, 
and dispatches the daguerreotype. He finds him- 
self, however, after the lapse of a few weeks, in the 
acceptance of a memorandum of the probable cost 
of the engraving, stating that the expenses of the 
proposed work are extravagantly large, and hoping 
that eighty or a hundred dollars, more or less, will 
not forbid the distinguished gentleman from fulfill- 
ing an obligation which he owes to his country (if 
a bachelor), or to his posterity (if married). 

Now, such is the pleasant buoyancy of most nien’s 
vanity, that in nine cases out of ten, eighty or a 
nundred dollars do not stand in the way of a sort of 
distinction, at once modestly acquired, and most 
popularly and publicly recorded. 

The consequence is, in our day, that we are en- 
joying a vast galaxy of distinguished men, in all 
the chiaro-scuro of Sartain, and of Sadd. The re- 
sult is only unfortunate, as calculated to perplex 
the compilers of biographical dictionaries of the 


next generation. It surely encourages the arts ; it” 


promotes warmth of feeling; it inspires courage ; 
and—we are happy to learn—that it proves richly 
remunerative to the projectors. 

We are ourselves strongly in hopes of receiving 
a lithographed letter of proposals ; and inasmuch as 
we have gratuitously given this publicity to the de- 
sign we shall expect to escape at “half-cost of 
plate.” As a matter of gratification to our children, 


we should feel gratified to that limit of expenditure. 


As for French affairs, they have gone on, as the 
‘Current Events” of our Table will tell the reader, 
most swimmingly. The new Emperor has put on his 
honors, as if he were born to them ; and that happy 
French people has slipped into the livelihood of im- 
perial rule as gayly, and fondly, and quietly, and 
(to all appearance) as lovingly as they ever slipped 
before into Kingship, or Republic, or Consulate, or 
the Rule of Red. God grant them patience, and 
long-suffering ; and with these, a kindling of indi- 
vidual effort and manly independence, which, when 
they be ripened with reading and with thought, will, 
we trust, bring down from heaven upon their strick- 
en and thirsty land some manna of Freedom, and 
some dews of Christian grace ! 

Balls and theatric shows are deadening all grum- 
bles of malcontent, and the throng of strangers who 
fill the Boulevards and the shops, fill up the tills of 
the Bourgeoisie, and take off the edge of tyranny, 
with the round rim of the tinkling coin. 

As with us, they tell us that the rains have soak- 
ed the city and the country, spoiling the last of the 
Southern vintage, and making the Macadam of the 
Boulevards a waste of mud. 

Among the new things which have amused the 
new-born imperialists, has been the story of an Im- 
perial hunt in the forests of Fontainebleau. Nor 
must the untraveled reader imagine the forest to be 

merely a caged park, or Boston Common. Thou- 
sands of acres lie in it ; and the boles of the hoary 
syeamores, and lime-trees, and beeches, would show 
proudly even beside the most gigantic that stretch 
their shadows upon the waters of Ontario. More- 
over, they stand at proud intervals apart, as you 
ride through the noble forest glades, and the wild 
grass and anemones grow abundantly, giving open 


and ravishing distances to the eyes, and offering fair 
riding for a cohort of hunters geared after the olden 
time. 

And in such guise, with outriders and attendant 
ladies in green velvet riding-dresses trimmed with 
‘gold, and with hats looped up with golden-braid and 
overhung with dark ostrich plumes, Louis Napoleon 
went out to his Imperial hunting féte. The dresses 
of the cavaliers were in full keeping with what we 
read of the knights of a royal household, when the 
dastard and slobbering Louis XI. rode gayly through 
the same forest in chase of the wild-boar. 

The new Emperor is both a better shot and a bet- 
ter horseman than Louis XI, ; and they tell us that 
he surprised even the best equipped men of his com- 
pany. Good shooting tells well in France, whether 
it be in the forest or the street ; Louis Napoleon has 
found his account in it before in the street, and now 
he has balanced the account in the forest. 

Akin to this marching up of the old-time maneu- 
vres in the field, we may record the fact announced 
in a blaze by the Paris modistes, that the evening- 
dresses of the time of the first Napoleon’s court have 
been revived, both to the sleeve and the shortened 
waist. Let our lady-readers look up a portrait of 
Josephine, or an old family-picture painted by Wal- 
do at the opening of the present century, and they 
may fancy how they will appear—perhaps in less 
than a year, when our good ladies above Bleecker- 
street shall have countenanced the Imperial novelty, 
and have grown as stingy of waist as they will be 
generous of bosom. 


Nor is pleasant story wanting in these imperial 
days to point the periods of our favorite Guinot. 
We can not forbear to render into English this one, 
which shows a better turn of French sentiment than 
we are in the way of recounting : 

Monsieur D—— and wife were rich to luxuriance ; 
but they had a daughter, the eldest, in whom their 
pride had once centred, who, by a sad dispensation 
of Providence, was rendered a cripple for life. No 
marriage-féte and no gay betrothment lay before her 
desolate. and widowed maidenhood. But the pa- 
rents, with a tenderness worthy of all emulation, 
atoned for the lack of wooers by the constancy and 
delicacy of their devotion ; and as her age drew on 
to majority, they determined to surprise their unfor- 
tunate child with such show of splendor and such 
token of their love as should keep the smiles upon 
her pale face, and lend such relief as friends could 
lend to the desolation of her lot. 

A new suite of apartments was added to their 
rooms, unknown to her, and furnished with the rich- 
est of Parisian decorations. New jewels were pur- 
chased and displayed upon the delicately-wrought 
toilet-tables ; a new portrait of her pale face, done 
at the hands of the most distinguished artist, hung 
upon the wall; and chairs and lounges, rich with 
brocade, invited to repose and languor. Garlands 
and vases of orange flowers perfumed the air; gifts 
from scores of friends were scattered around ; and 
every thing bespoke the apparel and the pleasures 
of a bride. 

Upon the expected birthday all the dearest friends 
of the poor girl were invited to a féte ; and, by ma- 
gic, as it seemed, the new apartments were thrown 
open to her bewildered gaze, and every article of 
luxury was blazoned with her cipher. 

The child turned inquiringly to her parents, and 
by their caresses was taught that this was her bridal 
day ; since now she was wedded anew, by all these 





tokens, to her father’s and her mother’s love, which 
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would watch over her in the new and brilliant home 
always. Here, too, she could invite, when and as 
she chose, the friends of her girlhood: and if fate 
had made her lot one of maidenly retirement, it was 
yet quickened with all the luxuries of wealth, and 
the better wealth of parental tenderness. 

Say what we willof the French, there is very 
much in their domestic relations to be zealously 
admired. Not any where in the wide world does a 
son so Cling to the father, or the father to the son. 


——_ 


Editor's Drawer. 


IN resuming our “ Drawer,” let us say a word or 
two in explanation of what is intended to be, and 
what has heretofore been, its character. And we ad- 
dress ourselves more particularly to the very many 
thousands who most probably have not seen the 
opening Number, which set forth what it purported 
to be. 

“Tue Drawer,” then, is a place into which has 
fallen, from year to year, and month to month, for a 
very long time past, such things, in prose or verse, 
anecdote or incident, wit or sober thought, fun or 
pathos ; some old, some new, but all placed there be- 
cause it was deemed that there was something in each 
deposit, selected or original, that would reward pe- 
rusal. A thing may be so old that it shall be new to 
one in a hundred at the present day; and all will 
agree that a good old thing is better than a poor new 
one. 

Having said thus much to our great cloud of new 
subscribers, touching this particular department of 
our Magazine, we enter upon the new year that has 
just commenced with the desire and the intention to 
satisfy all reasonable minds with our unpretending 
Salmagundi. 


In the way of a“ coolness” that may be said to be 
fairly “ iced,” we know of nothing more striking than 
the following passages of a letter from a “ gentleman” 
to his tailor, in reply to an epistle asking him for 
“the amount of his bill :” 

‘“Mr. StitcHineTon—Is it indeed five years that 
I have ‘ graced your books?’ How fleet is life! It 
scarcely appeared to me as many months. Although 
I have never given you a note for the amount, how 
have the years passed by! You will guess my mean- 
ing, when I assure you it isa theory of mine that the 
“ wings of time” are no other than two large notes, 
duly drawn and accepted. With these he brings his 
three, six, or nine months into as many weeks. He 
is continually wasting the sand from his glass, drying 
the wet ink of promissory notes. But let me not 
moralize. 

“ You ‘want money,’ you say, Mr. Stitchington. 
As I am in the like predicament, you are in a capital 
condition to sympathize with me. You say ‘ you 
never recollect so bad a season as the present.’ Of 
course not: no tailor ever did. The present season 
is invariably the worst of the lot, no matter how bad 
the others may have been. It says much for the 
moral and physical strength of tailors, to see them 
still flourishing on from worse to worse : they really 
seem, like church-yard grass, to grow fat and rank 
upon decay. 

“ You touchingly observe, ‘that present profits do 
not pay for taking down the shutters.’ My good sir, 
then why proceed in a ruinous expense? In the 
name of prudence, why not keep them constantly up? 

* You say ‘ you never press a gentleman.’ Now, 
in familiar phrase, we never ‘ press a lemon; but 





——_———___. 
then we squeeze it most inexorably. That men 
should go into bankruptcy, yet live and laugh after 
ward, is a great proof of the advancing philosophy ot 
our times. A Roman tailor, incapable of meeting 
his debts, would, heathen-like, have fallen upon his 
own needle, or hung himself... .... 

“P.S. My humanity suggests this advice to you 
Don’t go to any law expenses, as your letter found 
me making up my schedule. An odd coincidence— 
I had just popped down your name as your letter 
arrived !” 


AN early temperance reformer, when tne great 
subject of temperance began first to occupy the seri 
ous attention of the community, spoke in this odd 
and amusing way of the effect of rum upon the “ ideas 
of professional men, newspaper editors, poets, and 
the like :” 

“You pour rum in among your ideas, and the way 
they hurry out then is similar to hornets with their 
nest a-fire. But I tell you, my friends, it kills them 
all off in time. These little mental children won't 
stand liquor, any how you can arrange it. They are 
too delicate to bear it. Being naturally spiritual and 
spirited, they don’t want any spirituous stimulant to 
excite them. After a few sprees, they sicken, droop, 
and die; and as for trying to restore them to their 
former freshness, life, and vigor, by enlarging the 
dram, you might as well attempt to resuscitate a 
dead language with a vial of smelling-salts !” 

Now this may not be as profoundly argumentative 
as many a speaker would have been, but upon the 
minds of many hearers, whose attention its very 
oddity would arrest, it might not have proved “ of 
none effect.” 


THE quaint Chinese letters, quoted in the De- 
cember Number, as having been addressed to Dr 
J. H. Braprorp, as tokens of gratitude for having 
restored the writer to sight, that gentleman informs 
us by letter, from Westchester (Penn.), are “ justly 
due to his friend, Mr. T. R. CooLenes, a native of 
England, and in 1833 surgeon of the British factory 
in China.” The letter of Dr. Bradford is accompa- 
nied by a pamphlet, written by Sir ANDREW Younc- 
STEAD, the last chief of the Swedish Company in 
China, detailing the origin of that system of gratu- 
itous treatment of the diseases of China by foreign- 
ers, which has since been so successfully carried 
out by the Rev. Dr. Parker, and other missionaries 
to the Celestial Empire. The pamphlet alluded te 
we had never before seen; and in the paragraph 
from an old paper, from which the ‘ Drawer” pas- 
sage was quoted, Dr. Bradford’s name alone was 
mentioned. We make the correction with pleasure 


A CorRESPONDENT in the northern part of the 
State sends us an epitaph, which he declares to be 
veritable, and which he thinks quite as striking as 
those in the “‘ Drawer” for December. It runs thus 

“ SaLLy Tuomas is here, and that’s enough : 
The candle is out—also the snuff ; 
Her soul’s with Gop, you need not fear— 
And what remains is interred here.” 

THERE was some unconscious wit and a deal of 
childish philosophy, in the reply which a little girl 
(a pretty, bright child, not quite four years old) 
made to her fatner. She was annoyed at some old 
shoes, which she was anxious should be replaced 
by new ones, and was venting her indignation In 
rather a more boisterous manner than her father 
thought proper. 
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“ What’s the matter, there, Cora? have you got 
a fit?” 

i papa—they don’t fit me at all,” said she. 
And then she enumerated all the faults of the shoes 
in set terms ; and reached the climax thus: “ They 
are the meanest shoes | ever saw ; why, they won’t 
even squeak when I walk out !” 


Some years ago, the Yankee schooner, “ Sally 
Ann,” under command of one Captain Spooner, was 
beating up the Connecticut River. Mr. Comstock, 
the mate, was at his station forward. According to 
his notion of things, the schooner was geting a little 
too near to certain “ flats,” which lay along the lar- 
board shore. So aft he goes to the Captain, and 
with his hat cocked on one side, says: 

“Cap’n Spooner, you’re gettin’ leetle too close to 
them flats : hadn’t you better go abedut ?” 

To which Captain Spooner replied : 

“ Mr. Comstock, jest you go for’ard and ’tend to 
your part of the skuner, and J’ll ’tend to mine !” 

Mr. Comstock went “ for’ard” in high dudgeon, 
and hallooed out : 

“ Boys, see that ‘are mud-hook all clear for lettin’ 

jo!” 

“ Ay, ay, sir—all clear !” 

“ Let go then !” said he. 

Down went the anchor, out rattled the chain, and 
like a flash the “ Sally-Ann” came luffing into the 
wind and then brought up all standing. 

Mr. Comstock walked aft, and touching his hat 
very cavalierly, said : 

“Well, Cap’n, my part of the skuner is to-an- 
chor !” 


THERE is a natural and just exception taken 
against the use of terms, too common with Amer- 
ican biographers, in the remarks which follow : 

“* Born of Poor but Honest Parents !’ 

“ Whenever I read the above words as the intro- 
duction of a biography, I pronounce the author lack- 

* ing in good common sense, as well as politeness. 
Just as if the parents must especially be exempt 
from dishonesty. Just as if it were necessary to 
inform the reader that, although the parents were 
poor, they had the exceptional and unusual merit, 
worthy of particular notation, that they were hon- 
est ! 

“This is one of the occasional libels upon the 
poor. Nothing but a purse-proud and money-honor- 
ing intellect would be guilty of such nonsense. It 
would answer when the reading of the world was 
confined to the rich. But when the poor, as well as 
the wealthy, constitute a large proportion of the 
readers, it is a direct insult, as well as a miserable 
falsehood. Who does not know that there is as 
much dishonesty among the higher classes as the 
lower? Who does not know that a community made 
up mainly of the hard sons of toil, and gentle daugh- 
ters of industry, is quite as honest, as virtuous, as 
manly, as lovely, and as noble as the scions of 
bloated wealth, or the boasters of a noble heritage 
of name and blood ? 

“How would it appear to the rich, if a writer 
should speak of his hero as having been ‘born of 
‘ich but honest parents?’ It would certainly be 
quite as near the point as the converse.” 


Every body—at least, every American—has 
heard of Lorenzo Dow; the eccentric wandering 
preacher, who, while living, traveled on foot over 
almost every State and Territory in this vast repub- 
lic ; fording rivers, sleeping in the forests, in perils 
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often, but always at the places where he had ap- 
pointed to address the people, though his appoint- 
ment had been made, perhaps, a year or more be- 
fore. A great number of anecdotes are related of 
him, which are familiar to most readers; but the 
following, a passage from one of his odds-and-ends 
sermons, it is believed, is less known to the public. 
At any rate, the lesson which it inculcates is well 
worth heeding, at a period when there is so much 
“marrying and giving in marriage.” Nothing could 
more forcibly illustrate the folly of family disagree- 
ments, and the fact that violent quarrels are fre- 
quently the effect of passionate and unyielding tem- 
pers, excited by incidents of the most trivial nature 

“I knew,” said Lorenzo, in the course of one of 
his strangely-compounded discourses, “ an exceed- 
ingly happy and affectionate young couple, who had 
but recently commenced house-keeping in all the 
luxury of newly-wedded love and elegant plenty. 

* As they sat one evening in their parlor, exchang- 
ing the little tender nothings of reciprocal affection, 
a sleek little mouse ran across the room. 

‘**My dear,’ cried the lady, *did you see that 
mouse ?’ 

*** Yes, I saw it, my dear; but it was a rat.’ 

«Oh, no, love,’ said the wife, ‘it was certainly 
a mouse.’ 

“*Madam, I tell you that it was a rat /’ replied the 
husband, sternly. 

“*Tt was a mouse /” reiterated the lady : ‘I saw it 
very distinctly. I think I should know what I 
see !” 

“* 7 saw it also, madam ; and my eyes are as good 
as yours.’ 

“* Your eyes may be as good, sir; but your judg 
ment is not!’ retorted the lady. 

* And so,” continued Lorenzo, “ the quarrel went 
on, until they so incensed each other that neither 
spoke to the other for a week. At length, tired of 
glooming away the hours, they became reconciled ; 
and one evening, soon afterward, as they sat chat- 
ting and toying together, and expressing for each 
other unbounded affection, the wife casually re- 
marked : 

“ * How foolish it was in us to quarrel so about a 
little mouse !’ 

“* Mouse? my dear: you mean a rat!’ exclaimed 
the husband. 

“*No; when I say mouse, | mean a mouse!’ re- 
plies the wife; and thus the quarrel was renewed, 
and a second breach of domestic peace was the con- 
sequence.” 

What a lesson to the quarrelsome is this ill-judged 
contest about a matter of not the slightest conse- 
quence ! 





A CorRrEsPonDENT to the Drawer, residing in a 
flourishing village in Central New York, mentions 
an amusing circumstance that seems worth record- 
ing. The lad’s father had become somewhat ad- 
dicted to “imbibing” rather too freely ; and when 
his son came home one evening he was asked by his 
mother if he had seen his father. 

“Yes, mother, I saw him at the House,” 
naming one of the principal hotels of the place. 

“* What was he doing there ?” asked the mother. 

“ Well,” said the little boy, “I don’t know exactly ; 
but I guess he was taking a ‘dissolving view’ of a 
lump of sugar in the bottom of a tumbler !” 

“This incident,” adds our informant, ‘‘ was told 
to his father on his return home that night ; and it so 
affected him, that he has been a strenuous advocate 





of the ‘ Maine Temperance Law’ ever since,” 
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The same correspondent gives the following legal 
“incident,” as occurring at the same place, before 
an eccentric but honest and upright judge : 

“ During a protracted trial which elicited a good 
deal of feeling, Mr. R , one of the counsel en- 
gaged (somewhat intoxicated), in response to an un- 
generous allusion of the ‘opposite counsel” to his 
condition, caught up an ink-stand and hurled it at 
the opposer’s head. The Court immediately com- 
mitted the belligerent Blackstone for a contempt, 
and imposed a fine of twenty-five dollars. 

Mr. R—— (inexplanation).—* If the Court please, 
[ confess myself guilty of a gross breach of decorum 
but I hope— 

Tue Jupee (interrupting).—“ Thus far, sir, the 
Court agrees with you cheerfully; but your remorse 
comes too late, for you stand convicted of a contempt 
of court. 

Mr. R (meekly).—‘‘I hope the Court will 
spare me the disgrace of a fine, for 1 was under the 
influence of——” 

Tue Juve (impetuously).—* Sit down, sir ; you 
are already fined.” 

Mr. R—— (persistingly).—‘‘I was, as I said, 
under the influence of strong drink, and I think that 
circum—” 

Tue Jupe@r(indignantly).—* Sit down, sir! Does 
the counsel consider this Court a mere quack-doctor, 
who does not know what ails a lawyer, without see- 
ing his tongue?” 

The convulsion of laughter which followed con- 
vinced the Judge that he had been indulging in re- 
partee. 


Tue following anecdote is said to be “ founded.” 
It is certainly too good to be lost : 

“A few miles below Poughkeepsie there lived 
some years ago, if he does not now live there, a very 
worthy clergyman, but very short in stature. Ona 
certain Sunday, about eight years ago, this clergy- 
man was invited by the pastor of a church in that 
village to “ fill his pulpit” for the day. The invita- 
tion was accepted; and Sunday morning saw Mr. 
—— in the pulpit. 

“‘ Now it happened that the pulpit'was a very high 
one, and accordingly nearly hid the poor clergyman 
from view. However, the congregation, out of re- 
spect, managed to keep their countenances, and 
seemed religiously anxious for the text. 

“ They were not obliged to wait long; for a nose 
and two little eyes suddenly appeared over the top 
of the pulpit, and a small piping voice proclaimed in 
nasal tones the text : 

“* Be of good cheer: Jt is I! Be not afraid! 

“A general smile pervaded the whole church at 
this announcement ; and the clergyman himself be- 
came confused, and ‘ turned all sorts of colors.’ It 
was a long time before he could proceed with his 
sermon, so abruptly broken off.” 


Wuew Mr. Quincy was Mayor of the city of 
Boston, this good joke was related of him in a South- 
Boston print : 

A Mr. Evans, who had a contract with the city for 
filling up ‘“‘the Flats” on the “ Neck,” invited the 
city government to examine his road and his famous 
digging-machine. After satisfying their curiosity, 
and admiring the wonderful machine, their attention 
was called to a splendid cold collation, prepared by 
the contractor for their entertainment, near the scene 
of his digging operations. 

Mr. Quincy took the head of the table, and very 
gravely observed— 





“ Gentlemen, your attention is requested to this 
new machine which Mr. Evans has invented for 
filling the Flats of the City!” 

The “ filling” process immediately commenced. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO OUR DRAWER. 

Tue following curious effect of the combination 
of figures has been sent to us by a friend in Paris, 
who states that it has been extensively circulated in 
that capital. We have not yet seen it in print here 

The votes upon the Presidency of Louis Napoleon 
were : 


In favor. Ln opposition. 
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Place the above in frent of a mirror, so that the re- 
flection of it may be visible. This reflection will 
read, “III Empereur”—Third Emperor. Louis 
Napoleon affects hereditary superstition, and it is 
stated that this singular coincidence confirmed him 
in the belief which he has always entertained of the 
exalted destiny for which Providence reserved him 


In the year 1848, we were traveling in France, 
shortly after the proclamation of the Republic, and 
when “ Liberté, Egalité, et Fraternité,” were the or- 
der of the day. On our way to Paris, we happened 
to be thinking of how much has been said and writ- 
ten upon the subject of Equality, and we began to 
look around us in order to verify certain suspicions 
which we skeptically entertained upon the subject 

There were five of us in what is called the “ in- 
terieur,” or middle compartment of the Diligence ; 
and we remarked with what pertinacity those who 
had come the first and got possession of the four 
corners insisted upon their rights, being thus en 
abled to travel with more comfort and less fatigue ; 
and even between these privileged individuals it was 
to be remarked that those who had the front seats 
would never have consented to yield them to the 
other two who rode backward. 

There appeared to be no one who believed in the 
doctrine of equality except ourselves, who happen- 
ed to have the worst seat of all; those who rode 
backward would voluntarily have accepted the doe- 
trine so far as those who had the best corners were 
concerned, but by no means as regarded us ; we, in- 
deed, would gladly have consented to occupy a place 
as good as theirs ; but should certainly have refused 
a seat in the “ rotonde” behind ; in which eight trav- 
elers were packed like sheep, and they would un- 
doubtedly have had no objections to be as well off 
as we were. 

About midnight we stopped for refreshments. We 
all of us remarked that the travelers in the * coupé” 
in front, seated themselves at table at a considerable 
distance from us with a sort of disdain; their airs 
appeared to us perfectly ridiculous ; while it must 
be confessed, that we treated the “ rotonde” people 
just as the “ coupé” people treated us. 

We resumed our journey, and every body prepared 
fora nap. About an hour later, the Diligence stop- 
ped, and the conductor opened the door for a new 
comer; it turned out to be a lady. All of one ac- 
cord began to remove the handkerchiefs with which 
they had covered their heads for the night; in a 
word, each was anxious to neglect nothing which 
might show off his natural advantages, and eclipse 
his companion in the eyes of the new comer. 

Our companion was pretty—she might have dis 
pensed with beauty ; for, in traveling, all women are 
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pretty ; she seemed to be very reserved; she an- 
swered politely a few civil questions, but with suf- 
ficient coldness to indicate that she was not dis- 
posed to enter into conversation. The men then 
began to talk together among themselves—not for the 
purpose of talking, but for the purpose of being 
heard by her—each endeavoring to make the other 
play second fiddle, and be a sort of confidant in a 
classical tragedy, in order to be enabled to make a 
more brilliant exhibition of himself. 

One drew out a very handsome gold watch. 

Another said, “I got to the office too late, and 
| was consequently unable to get a place in the 
‘ coupe.’” 

“ Sir,” said a third, “‘ Mr. So-and-so, formerly a 
peer of France, said to me the other day—” 

“Do you know,” rejoined the first, “ if Dumas 
has returned; he must be out of all patience 
with me ; it is an age since I have been to see him.” 

“This is what I call a road. Last year I was 
posting in Switzerland ; it was impossible to get on 
more than six miles an hour, notwithsanding my 
liberality to the postillions. I hope to find my car- 
riage waiting for me when I arrive I have inform- 
ed my servant of my expected return,” &c., &c. 

As for ourselves, we could not help feeling, when 
we probed the matter thoroughly, that the majestic 
silence in which we enveloped ourselves was only 
another means of acting the same part which our 
companions did; and that we had a secret hope that 
the lady could not fail to observe how much non- 
sense we refrained from talking. 

We stopped to change horses. 
surrounded the carriage. 

“ Kind sir,” said one, “‘ one of my hands is crip- 
pled.” 

“ Both of mine,” said another. 

“ And | am epileptic,” said a third. 

“ He is not so epileptic as I am,” resumed the first. 

The horses started off on a gallop, and we said, 
mentally to ourselves, ‘‘ These fellows repudiate 
equality even in their infirmities.” 

We shall tell you presently what were our reflec- 
tions during the rest of the journey. 

We once had at Paris a negro servant, who was 
continually complaining that he had more to do than 
he could attend to, although there was little enough. 
One day, worn out with his Jeremiads, we said to 
him, and we thought in the most epigrammatic way 
in the world : 

“ Well, then, engage a servant.” 

Two days after this, he said to us, “Sir, [ have 
done as you directed me.” 


Several beggars 
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“Done what?” we asked, for we had forgotten 
our joke. 

“{ mean the servant, which you told me to en- 
gage.” 

We were caught, and we determined to make the 
best of it. 

We answered that it was all right—and that very 
day Pompey's servant entered upon his duties. At 
the expiration of a week, we had become quite ac- 
customed to the new state of things :—and when we 
said : “ Pompey send your servant with this letter,” 
we meant no joke and he understood none. As to 
him, he was as grave and serious as a monkey. 
There was one thing in their relations which amused 
us vastly—we mean the extreme severity with which 
the negro treated his servant. We were often obliged 
to intercede for the poor white—and then Pompey 
would say : “ Sir, if you will listen to him, he will do 
nothing ; he is dreadfally lazy.” Pompey, however, 
had managed to turn over to him all his own duties. It 
was the white man who blacked our boots, and Pom- 
pey’s too sometimes. We would say to Pompey 
“Your servant has tlacked our boots very badly— 
he has been out too long—and then Pompey would 
go down to the kitchen and make a tremendous row. 

One day we rang for Pompey, and said to him: 
“ Let your servant carry this letter to such and such 
a place.” 

“ Sir,” answered Pompey, “I will take it myself.” 

** Why so?” asked we. 

* Because, Sir, I discharged him this morning.” 

“The deuce you did! Have you got another?” 

“No, Sir, he occasioned me too much trouble. I 
prefer to dispense with one for the future.” 

And these were our thoughts in the Diligence : If 
we wish to mount the ladder upon which those with 
whom we claim equality are standing, it is not that 
we may be side by side with them, but that we may 
push them off and tamble them down to the round 
below, upon which we were standing before. 

Equality can no more exist in positions and for- 
tunes, than it exists in strength of body or power of 
mind. So then, men of France, thought we, there 
is nothing more stupid than to be killed for the sake 
of equality, or more ferocious than to kill others 
upon the same pretext—for equality does not exist, 
and could not exist—and if it did exist, you would 
not have it at any price. It is dangerous to give 
honorable names to ignoble passions, or to permit 
those to give them who expect to profit thereby :— 
jealousy and envy would never dare to show their 
heads under their own name—the name of equality 
makes all right. 
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Ticknor and Co. have published a new collection 
of Poems, by CHarRLes Mackay, under the fantastic 
title of Voices from the Mountains and the Crowd. 
Such affected appellations always arouse a suspicion 
of clap-trap. Why not call the volume “ Poems,” 
without further ado; and let the reader find out for 
himself what kind of tongue is speaking to him? Mr. 
Mackay has really too much poetical merit to invoke 
the aid of such artifices. He is certainly not one of 
the “bards sublime,” who soar too high for a quiet 
winter evening by the fireside ; nor does he exhibit 
any startling originality of fancy, or painful depth 
of thought ; but his verses are marked by a vem of 
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cheerful humanity, a sincere love of nature, warm 
domestic sympathies, and occasionally great beauty 
of expression. With no claims to the character of a 
great English poet, he is evidently a most excellent 
man and a pleasing writer, and we are not at all sur- 
prised that he should be a favorite with the people, 
who will always forgive to sincere and genuine na- 
ture the absence of high genius or consummate art. 
The poems in this collection are now brought to- 
gether for the first time. They include three small 
volumes published in England at intervals between 
1846 and 1851. 

A New French Dictionary, by Professor A. G. 
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Cautort, has been published, in a large and hand- 
some octavo, by C. G. Henderson and Co., Philadel- 
phia. It is printed on excellent paper and clear type, 
making it easy of consultation even to the midnight 
student, without ruining the eyes. The vocabulary 
is sufficiently copious, including not only all words 


in common use, but those relating to science and the | 


arte—the definitions are appropriate and compre- 
hensive—and the principles of French pronunciation 
are lucidly explained and indicated, in a brief and 
simple manner, in the body of the work. In the va- 
riety of modern French dictionaries, which are so 
much in advance of the old standards, we have no 
doubt that the present work will justify its claims to 
an eminent rank. The same publishers have 


issued new editions of AZsop, in Rhyme; and the | 


Moral and Popular Tales of Miss EpGEwortu. 

A popular treatise on the Elements of Geology, by 
Professors ALonzo Gray and C. B. Apams, has been 
issued from the press of Harper and Brothers. It em- 
braces not only the usual details of the science, but 
an elaborate description of the antiquity of the earth, 
and the connection of Geology with Natural Theol- 
ogy and Revealed Religion. _ For clearness of state- 
ment, scientific precision and accuracy, and fullness 
of illustration, this volume compares favorably with 
any elementary work with which we are acquainted. 

J. Murphy and Co. have published an edition of 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Lectures on the Real Presence, 
in which the leading views of the Catholie Church 
on that subject are fully explained and defended. 
The volume is embellished with a mezzotint por- 
trait of His Eminence. 

The Finland Family, by Mrs. Susan Pryton 
CorNWaLt (published by M. W. Dodd). An orig- 
inal story of a religious cast, designed to illustrate 
the importance of practical piety, by an exhibition 


of its influence amid the daily duties and incidents 
of life. At the same time it administers a wholesome 
rebuke to numerous prevailing forms of superstition. 
The narrative is lively and readable, and the moral 
tone of the volume worthy of all praise. 

Rodolphus is the title of another of the Franconia 
Stories—the popular juvenile serial by Jacop As- 


Bott. It shows the manner in which the capri- 
cious indulgence of the parent often leads to the ruin 
of the child. Like the preceding stories, it abounds 
with incidents of a highly attractive character, giving 
a fresh proof of the fertile ingenuity of the author, in 
clothing moral truth in a winning costume. (Harper 
and Brothers.) 

The extraordinary success of Rev. Dr. Topp’s 
Lectures to Children, has called forth a new and en- 
larged edition, published at Northampton, by Hopkins 
and Co., and illustrated with a number of spirited 
engravings, from designs by Darley and other Amer- 
ican artists. The charm of this work consists in its 


picturesque brightness of language, the aptness and | 


vivacity of its illustrations, and the transparent clear- 
ness with which it brings home religious ideas to the 
juvenile heart. It has already passed through an in- 
credible number of editions—is known to children 
wherever the English tongue is spoken—and has 
been translated into most of the languages of the civ- 
ilized world. What author could wish for a more 
beautiful fame ? 

Ticknor, Reed, and Fields have published two ad- 
ditional volumes of their neat library edition of Dr 
Quincey’s Writings, containing Narrative and Mis- 
cellaneous Papers. The pieces are of more general 
interest than most of the contents of the preceding 


rowing details are wrought up with consummate ad- 
dress, ‘‘ The Spanish Nun,” ** Modern Superstition,” 
“ Coleridge and Opium Eating,” “‘ The Temperance 
Movement,” *‘’The Last Days of Immanuel Kant,” 
and others—all highly characteristic of the mingled 
splendor and audacity of the author’s genius. 

A selection of short and pithy sentences from 
the plays of SHaksPEaRE, under the title of Shaks- 
peare Laconics, is issued by C. G. Henderson and 
Co., Philadelphia. It is not designed as a specimen 
of the beauties of Shakspeare, but to aid public 
speakers and others in occasional quotations. Such 
crutches for a lame memory are not without use ; 
and though no manual of the kind can be expected 
to give universal satisfaction, the present is got up 
with very considerable taste and knowledge. 

Cornish, Lamport, and Co. have issued a new 
book of travels by WiLtiam FuRNIss, entitled 
The Land of the Caesar and Doge, containing the 
} fruits of intelligent observation in different portions 
of Italy, with numerous criticisms on Art, Litera- 
ture, and Manners ; and a volume of Poems, by Mrs 
LEspDERNIER, Called Voices of Life, chiefly in astrain 
of sadness, with the frequent application of domestic 
sorrows to the purposes of poetry. 

A translation of KrummacHER’s Early Days of 
Elisha is published by M. W. Dodd, preceded by an 
Introduction, from the pen of Rev. Dr. Garpiner 
Sprine. These discourses form a lively, practical 
exposition of an interesting portion of Holy Writ 
Dr. Spring correctly remarks, “ that they are dis- 
tinguished for simplicity of thought, beautiful and 
original imagery, and for that ingenious and striking 
expression which leaves strong and vivid impres- 
sions on the memory. They are German through- 
out, though they have no sympathy with sentimental 
dreams, or bold and unhallowed rationalism.” Few 
works, whether German or English, present such a 
striking example of the suggestiveness of Scripture, 
when wrought by a creative imagination. 

The Odd Fellow’s Manual, by Rev. A. B. Grosu, 
is a neat and convenient volume, published by Peck 
and Bliss, Philadelphia, containing a complete his. 
tory of the Order, a description of the various cere- 
monies of the Lodge, and the characteristics of the 
different degrees, with a great amount of miscella- 
neous information in regard to the institution of Odd 
Fellowship. As a book of reference and instruction 
to the members of the “ mystic brotherhood,” it 
| must possess great value. 
| _A new edition of CHALLONER’s Lives of the Fa- 
| 





thers of the Desert, is issued by D. and*G. Sadlier ; 

containing the legends of Catholicism in regard to 
| the saints of the wilderness. The reader, who is 
| fond of the details of ascetic piety, will find ample 
| gratification in these pages. 
| Ticknor and Co. have published a beautiful edi- 
tion of Poems, by Henry ALForp, a religious poet 
of singular purity and sweetness, who, we think, is 
destined to become a general favorite in this coun- 
try. His versification is chaste and polished, cloth- 
ing divine truths in the “ beauty of holiness,” and 
pervaded with an air of devout sincerity, that gives 
it a healthy, masculine vigor. 

The Epistle of John, completes the series of prac- 
tical expositions, by NEaNDER, for which the Amer- 
ican public is indebted to the learned and judicious 
labors of Mrs. H. C. Conant. The preface to this 
volume gives a lucid sketch of Neander’s concep 
tions of Christianity, especially as embodied in the 
present work. In the translation, we discover the 





volumes. Among them we find the intensely tragic | same accuracy and good taste, which have charac- 
story of “ The Household Wreck,” of which the har- | terized the previous issues. (L. Colby). 
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Among the works recently issued from Redfield’s 
nrolifie press, we have The Pretty Plate, by Joun 
Vincent, Esq. (evidently a nom de plume), a pleas- 
ing story founded on Roman Catholic principles, 
and illustrated by Darley, with his usual lifelike 
naturalness; The Cap Sheaf, by Lewis Myrtir, 
a good specimen of the sentimentalities of the 
Ik. Marvel school, in which, of course, the pupil 
falls below the master ; and another volume of Her- 
pERT’S picturesque Legends of Love and Chivalry, 
devoted to the Chevaliers, from the Crusades to the 
Marechals of Louis XIV. In the description of 
military operations, few writers wield such an ef- 
fective pen as Herbert, and the topics of the present 
volume afford ample scope for its successful exer- 
cise. MbaGHer’s Speeches from the same publish- 
ers, are admirable examples of [rish patriotic elo- 
quence, scarcely surpassed by the efforts of Ireland’s 
most renowned orators. 

Harper and Brothers have issued the First Volume 
of The History of Europe, by Sir ARCHIBALD ALI- 
son. This work, which has recently appeared in 
Great Britain, extends from the Battle of Waterloo, 
in 1815, to the accession of Louis Napoleon during 
the past year, and completes the great historical 
series from the French Revolution to the present 
time. The volume now published coatains a rapid 
survey of the whole period which it is proposed to 
narrate, an interesting sketch of the progress of 
literature, science, and art, and a connected history 
of events from the Peace of Paris in 1815, to the 
Repeal of the Bank Restriction Act in England, 
and the creation of peers in the democratic interest 
in France in 1819. The merits o: Sir Archibald 
Alison as a historian need not here be commented 
on, in order to call attention to this important work. 


He brings industry, high culture, indefatigable per- 
severance, an active and elegant mind, and rare 
powers of description to the accomplishment of a 
task, in which he evidently takes a cordial delight. 
His errors arise from his strong political predilec- 
‘ tions, and his lack of the original insight which sees 


into the heart of affairs. He does not bring the 
light of genius to the illustration of historical facts ; 
but viewing his work as an elaborate digest of the 
events of the age, accompanied with frequent vivid 
and expressive portraitures of conspicuous scenes, 
it must be regarded as a welcome contribution to 
our resources on European history, and an indis- 
pensable aid to the studies of every intelligent 
reader. In the course of this volume, Alison pays 
a fine tribute to the great American historian, George 
Bancroft. 

The Boston Artist Agency have issued a beau- 
tiful Profile Likeness of Daniel Webster at Home, 
executed in lithograph, by Tappan and Bradford, 
from a daguerreotype by J. A. Whipple, for S. M. 
Allen, Esq., being the last taken of the great states- 
man. The picture reflects high credit upon the 
artist and the publishers, representing the deceased 
as he appeared in the domestic circle for some 
months previous to his death, in softened and touch- 
ing grandeur. The same publishers have in prepa- 
ration, to appear shortly, ancther magnificent en- 
graving, representing Webster at his Birth-place, 
which, we doubt not, judging from the high reputa- 
tion of the artists, and their present performance, 
will prove equally worthy of commendation and 
patronage. 

The Portrait of Washington (published by George 
W. Childs), engraved from Stuart’s original paint- 
ing, has called forth a deserved tribute of admiration 
trom the most accomplished amateurs of Art through- 





out the country. As WASHINGTON IRVING justly re 
marks, “It is beautifully executed, and worthy of 
being hung up in every American dwelling, where 
the Father of his country is cherished with due 
reverence and affection.” 


A new work, by the author of Jane Eyre, will 
shortly be ready by Harper and Brothers; also the 
Lectures on the English Humorists, by Mr. THAcK- 
ERAY. : 

iti. 

The Royal Irish Academy has elected Mr. Pres- 
cott and Mr. Macavtay to its list of honorary 
members. 


The Rev. Henry Buregss, of Blackburn, has 
issued proposals for publishing a translation of the 
Metrical Hymns of the ancient Syrian Christians, 
with historical and philological notes. His former 
work, a translation of the Festal Letters of Athan- 
asius, from a Syriac MS. brought to England by Dr 
Tattam, has recently procured for him the honor of 
a degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the University 
of Gottingen. 


It is now twenty years since a public subscription 
was opened for the purpose of erecting a monument 
in Westminster Abbey to Sir James Macx1nTosu. 
Although the most distinguished men of all politica) 
parties united in recommending this testimony of 
respect to the memory of one of the greatest British 
statesmen and writers, the appeal was not well re- 
sponded to by the public. After paying expenses, 
the sum of £241 lls. was all that remained avail- 
able. During the course of the past summer a 
meeting was held at Lansdowne House, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne presiding, and Sir Robert H. Inglis 
acting as secretary, when resolutions for carrying 
out the proposal were moved and seconded by Mr. 
Macaulay, Lord Mahon, Mr. Hallam, and Lord 
Broughton. About £300 additional have since been 
collected, and the subscription list is still open in 
hope of such a sum being reached as will secure a 
monument worthy of his memory in Westminster 
Abbey. It is to be hoped that this tardy recognition 
of great political and literary fame will be pushed 
vigorously forward, and not be any longer allowed to 
slumber. 


Of the Parisian Sights and French Principles, pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers, the London Spectator 
says: “ This New York volume is the result of the 
observation and experience of an American who for 
some time resided in Paris for the education of his 
children. It has not that attraction of character and 
contrast which American books on Europe sometimes 
possess ; for a wide experience in many countries, 
and perhaps an enjoyment of the Parisian life he 
condemns, has given our author cosmopolitan ideas, 
and the toleration of a man of the world. The book, 
however, combines in an agreeable way a picture 
of Paris and its people, an estimate of French 
character and principles, with notices of passing 
events and opinions. Much above a guide-book in 
its descriptive parts, the volume presents a good 
picture of the most striking features of Paris, and 
will furnish a stranger with hints as to places that 
the common sight-seer might overlook. The esti- 
mate of the French is full, fair, and just, without 
harshness, dealing equally with their good and evil 
qualities.” 


In the almost absolute dearth of literary intelli- 
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gence in 2 Renee, the press of that country is busy | 
with the project of a collection of The Works of the 
Emperor Napoleon I., to be completed in thirty-five 
folio volumes. According to the prospectus, this 
national work is to be the Koran of the new era of 
France—and is important not only in a literary and 
historical sense, but as a machine and an interpreter 
of government. What this testament—* presented 
by France to Europe”’—is to consist of, no one seems 
as yet able to explain. Napoleon’s known letters, 
speeches, and dictations will clearly not fill thirty- 
five folio volumes. But we have already an idea how 
the Book of Napoleon is likely to be made up. It is 
whispered about in Paris that since December, 1848, 
Louis Napoleon has discovered an immense mass of 
his uncle’s writings—so that, it is promised that the 
new publication will contain a complete exposition 
of Napoleonic institutions, of the resources of the 
Empire, and of the future career of the dynasty. 


“ During my sojourn at Berlin,” says the corre- 
spondent of a London journal, “I spent a morning 
in the Library, and was much gratified by the exam- 
ination of its principal curiosities. Among them the 
Bible of Charles I., which he bore with him to the 
scaffold, possesses to an Englishman great interest. 
It is a small volume, bound in black leather, and 
bears evident signs of having been much used. It 
was lying open appropriately enough at the seventh 
chapter of Job, which commences, ‘Is there not an 
appointed time to man upon earth ? are not his days 
also like the days of an hireling?’ By the side of 
this interesting relic, which should be in our Na- 
tional Collection, lies Luther’s original manuscript 
translation of the Holy Scriptures. Turning over the 
leaves, it was very apparent, from the vast number 
of corrections and alterations in the mysterious book 
of Job, as compared to the other books of the Old 
Testament, that it was to Luther, as it has been to 
other learned divines, full of difficulties. Some of 
the chapters present a tangled mass of additions, 
erasures, and amendments, showing clearly that Lu- 
ther was sorely puzzled by the original. Another 
interesting MS. is Goethe’s Faust, which is very 
clear and legible—so clear, indeed, and free from 
alterations, that I can not think it is the original 
draft of that immortal work. Close to these liter- | 
ary curiosities is preserved Otto von Guericke’s 
air-exhausting apparatus, consisting of two hemi- 
spheres, which, when placed in juxtaposition, and 
the air exhausted between them, could not be de- 
tached by the strength of thirty horses.” 





The death of the Countess of Lovecace, the daugh- 
ter of Lord Byron, suggests some mournful recollec- 
tions of the poet’s history. In a letter to Tom 
Moore, dated January 5th, 1816, he announces the 
birth of his child: “The little girl was born on the 
10th of December last. Her name is Augusta Ada 
(the second a very antique family name, I believe 
not used since the reign of King John). She was, | 
and is very flourishing and fat, and reckoned very | 
large for her days—squalls and sucks incessantly.” } 
In his letters from abroad are frequent references to | 
Ada, showing how near she was at times to his heart, 
and how strong was his affection for her. To Moore, | 
from Venice, in 1818, he writes: “I have a great love | 
for my little Ada, though, perhaps, she may torture 
me like .” To Mr. Murray he writes, from Pisa, 
in 1821: “Send me my daughter Ada’s miniature. | 
I have only the print, which gives little or no idea | 
of the complexion.” After the separation from Lady 





| nary labors.” 
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By ron was irrev ecahle, he still continued to write to 
her with earnestness about their daughter, in whom, 
he said, “there must always be one rallying- -point 
as long as she exists, which, | presume, we both 
hope will be long after either of her parents.” To 
Dr. Kennedy, shortly before his death, he spoke with 
tender affection of his daughter, and of Lady Byron 
with respect. Who does not remember the opening 
of the third canto of * Child Harold?” 


“Ts thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child? 
Ada ! sole daughter of my house and heart !” 


And the noble stanzas with which the same canto 
closes : 
‘*My daughter! with thy name this song began, 

My comaines with thy name thus much shall end. 


ee Fain would I eli aa blessing upon — 

As, with a sigh, I deem thou might’st have been to me" 
Ada was only fourteen when her father died. For 
her marriage with the Earl of Lovelace, the Lod 
King of political celebrity in the days of the radical 
reform agitation, and the present connections of the 
family, we must refer to the books of the Peerage- 
It is as the Ada of Byron alone that any literary in- 
terest belongs to the name of the Countess of Love- 
lace. It is remarkable, that the father and daughte: 
both died in their 37th year. 

Lady Lovelace has left three children—two sons 
and a daughter. Her mother is still alive—to see 
perhaps with a softened spirit the shade of the father 
beside the early grave of his child. 


Miss Berry, the last surviving friend of Horace 
Walpole, recently died at her house in Curzon-street, 
London. Had she lived till March next, she would 
have completed her ninetieth year. She sank grad- 
ually, without suffering and without disease, into 
what appeared but a placid sleep. She was sensible 
to the last, and had retained all her faculties unim- 
paired. 

Although it is as the friend of Horace Walpole, 
and editor of his Letters, that Miss Berry has been 
most widely known, her own works merit for her 
name an honorable remembrance. Her “ Compara- 
tive View of Social Life in England and France,” 
well deserves the high praise it received from the 
reviewers of the day, and the public favor which 
carried it through several editions. The ‘ Quarterly 
Review,” in speaking of it, said, that “ although ap- 
parently dealing with a general and even abstract 
subject, nothing can be more entertaining and even 
amusing ; which is owing, no doubt, to the judicious 
union of belles-lettres with philosophy, the copious 
admixture of anecdote, personal and literary, the 
avoiding of all tiresome dissertation, and, above all, 
the shunning of political argumentation. Many 
years have passed since we have taken up a more 
readable book to enlighten the dullness of our ordi- 
This eulogy is appropriate still; and 
recent events, both in France and England, give 
additional interest to many parts of the book. It 
was last republished in 1844, with various other 
pieces, some reprinted, others new, forming a col- 
lected edition of Miss Berry’s works. Few pub- 
lications of the present day contain more instructive 
and delightful reading than these two volumes 


| Among the miscellaneous contents of the second 
| volume, the “Life of Rachel, Lady Russell,” is 


admirably written, and displays the excellence of 
the author's heart, as well as her literary ability and 


| taste. 
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Camicalities, Original aud Selected. 








AN AMERICAN METHUSALEH. 


First Youne Lapy.—Cicy, dear, I want to introduce that tall gentleman to you. 
You'll like him ; he’s so talented. He’s written a book. 


Seconp Youne Lapy.—No, no, Annie, don’t introduce him. 


the hills. 


our set at all 





PERSONAL 


BeinG shabbily dressed affords the best security 
against the importunities of beggars. 

On a pleasure excursion, never carry change with 
you, as you will then be unable to pay for turn- 
pikes, and other incidental sundries, and those little 
disbursements will fall on somebody else. 

Endeavor to ascertain, clandestinely, on what days 
your acquaintance are most likely to be engaged ; 
the judicious use of which information will procure 
you the credit of giving dinners at the mere cost of 
giving invitations. 

Vor. VI.—No. 33.—D p* 





He looks as old as 


Why, he’s twenty-five if he’s aday. And then, look at his collar and 
his cravat—and (whispering) such pantaloons ! 


Did youever! He don’t belong to 


ECONOMY. 


Never use a whole sheet of paper for a letter 
which you can write on the half of one. The clean 
side of a note which any one is so extravagant as 
to send you, cut off and neatly folded, does very well 
to return an answer on. 

Make a point to leave your purse at home when- 
ever you attend a lady shopping; particularly in 
hot weather, when ices are in request. You will 
then be enabled to show a delicate attention regard- 
less of expense ; only, if you do that, be sure that 


| your companion has got some money. 
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DELICACIES OF THE SEASON. 


Luxurious Newssoy.—I say, old feller, you ort’er cover up your Ice Cream when it 
storms sv. The snow spiles the flavor. 





DEPLORABLE IGNORANCE. 


Fast Youtu.—Filthy weed! do you call this? 
life not to know what a Cigar is! 
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I should like to know where you've lived all your 





Fashions for Later Pointer. 


Figures 1 anpd 2.—Morninco 


IGURE 1.—Mornine Costume.—Skirt of green | 

silk, with four festooned flounces, set on full ; 
in the centre of each festoon, is woven a large black 
spot. Coin de feu of black velvet ; it is high at the 
back, open to the waist in front, and terminates in a 
small basquine: it is edged with a fold en biais of 
black satin, about two inches wide: the fronts are 
held in their position by two narrow bands of velvet, 
in the centre of which are bows of satin ribbon : 
sleeves of the pagoda form, finished to correspond 
with the body. Small round cap, trimmed with two 
rows of lace and broad plaid satin ribbon. 

Ficure 2.—Fuuit Dress.—Dress of ribbed silk, 
trimmed with black lace and rosettes. The body, 
which is plain, and opens in front, is edged with a 
narrow galloon ribbon, less than half an inch in 
width, of the same color as the dress. This galloon, 
which leaves at the waist only half an inch interval, 
is continued along the skirt, so as to diverge at bot- | 
tom about 16 inches. A black lace is sewed under 
this galloon, not very full: it is 6 inches wide at 
bottom of skirt, and is then turned in so as to bring | 
it gradually decreasing to the waist ; lastly, it widens | 
asain at the top of the body, but not to exceed 2} | 
inches, The sleeves are almost tight at the shoul- | 


| eter, and the largest 2} inches. 
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Costume anp Fut Dress. 


der; they are from 4 to 6 inches long from the shoul- 
der seain, and end in a flounce cut slantwise of about 
the same length. A narrow galloon borders this 
flounce. and conceals its junction with the sleeve 
The skirt, which has five widths, is trimmed with 


| four flounces, which end in front at the narrow gal- 


loon, against which they are fastened. The first 
flounce at top has five widths, the second six; the 
third six and a half; and the fourth seven. That is, 
they are fullest at bottom. The first is set 4 inches 
below the waist. The application ornaments con- 
sist of roses of black velvet, having in the middle a 
wheel or star of black cord.. These roses are of 
graduated size, the smallest being 1} inch in diam- 
They are graduated 
on the edge of the body and on the front of the skirt. 
A row of the smallest ornament the bottom of the 
sleeve at the bend of the arm, and the edge of the 
flounce that finishes the sleeve. The flounces of 
the skirt are bordered with a narrow galloon over 
which there is a row of roses. Those of the last 
flounce are 2} inches wide, the next 2 inches, then 
1}, and 1}. The habit-shirt is composed of white 
lace laid on the black lace of the body. The under- 
sleeve is of white lace. 
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Ficure 3.—BoNnNETS. 


Bonnets are still worn rather open, enough so, 

at least, to admit somewhat voluminous wreaths and 
tufts of flowers and ribbons. The drawn style pre- 
dominates over the plain. In ornament and trim- 
ming there is the greatest variety. Satin and plain 
velvet, or satin and terry velvet are usually mixed, 
and are decorated with black lace vandyked at the 
edge, blonde. or foliage of satin and velvet. We 
present drawings of some which are favorites. The 
one on the left of the picture is composed of velvet, 
bordered with a roll of white satin from under which 
proceeds a row of lace laid flat on the brim, The 
hottom of the brim is terminated by a velvet 
band. The crown is formed of bands of vel- 
vet plaited into a checker, and through the 
openings or interstices a black lace appears 
in puffs. The velvet curtain is covered with 
lace. On each side are two rolled feathers. 
That upon the right is also of velvet; the 
edge of the brim is composed of two rolls of 
satin; the brim and sides of crown of gath- 
ered velvet. The crown covered with velvet 
in the style of a fanchon, which has in the 
lower part three drawings. A bunch of 
heartsease with its foliage all of-velvet in 
the middle of a coquille of black lace, forms 
the ornament on each side. The curtain is 
trimmed like the brim with two rolls of satin. 
The figure in the centre is a front view, show- 
ing the prevailing style of inside trimming. 
A cordon of daisies goes all round the edge 
of the brim as far as the tufts of ribbons and 
varied flowers that trim the sides. 

Batt Dress.—A very elegant Ball Dress 
is composed of a coiffure of green crape 
leaves, the edges and veins of which are of 
gold. ‘These leaves are of three dimensions, 
the largest being on the bandeaux. They set 
flat to the head, the points falling behind, all 
around. Rows of gold pearls of unequal 
length, the longest being from twelve to four- 
teen inches, hang on each side. These leaves 
are made by taking very fine brass wires 
rolled with green crape, which together form 
the stem, then spreading form the nerves of 
the leaves between two sheets of crape cut 
out and stuck together with flowermakers’ 
vaste. Then on the edges and ribs small gold 
fasted are sewed. The natural position is 
afterward given to the leaves by twisting the 
wires. The dress is taffeta and white tulle. 

The body, pointed, is open as far as the waist 
before and behind. The opening is held to- 
gether by means of small bands concealed 
under cordons of gold pearls. There are 
three frills at the edge of the body in the form 
of revers. They are cut in small identations, 


and are made of tulle and taffeta. 
The tulle one is between the two silk 
ones. The sleeve, which is scarcely 
seen, is made in the same way. To 
the taffeta dress there are six flounces 
five inches wide, pinked at the edge, 
three of tulle and three of taffeta al 
ternately. The tunic is white tulle 
powdered with small gold stars, open- 
ing on the left side from top to bot- 
tom, having the corners rounded off, 
and then raised on the right to half 
its height, which of course widens 
the opening at bottom. A bouquet 
of large crape leaves raise the right 
side, and the leaves are continued all 
round the skirt decreasing in size. 
Fieure 4. Cuitp’s Dress. —A 
very becoming dress for a little girl, 
of the age of ten or twelve years, is 
given below. It consists of a Cape- 
line hat of white felt. . Low crown, 
brims very broad, quite round, and 
falling into shape from their own 
weight. A bow of watered ribbon is 
put on the side, rather forward ; the ends hanging 
down behind. A feather is rolled round the base 
of the crown and hangs down behind. The strings, 
| long and wide, float loose, the hat being fastened 
by a very narrow string under the chin. Two 
bunches of flowers are placed under the brim close 
on the temples. The frock is poplin with a special 
pattern of five bayadere stripes ; the widest, an inch 
| above the hem is two inches broad ; and they grad 
j ually diminish to the last, which is barely half an 
} inch. The pantaloons have very small plaits, and 
| are finished with a row of Valenciennes. 


Ficure 4—Cuixtp’s Dress. 








